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No. 869. SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1712. 

SegnHis irriUmi animos demiasa per aures, 

Q^m qua sunt oeuUa mbjeciafideUbua 

Hob. Alts. Post. 

I' What we bear moves less than what we «ee. 

* ' ' RoscouKoir, 

Milton, after having represented in vision 
the history of mankind to the first great period 
of nature^ despatches the remaining part of it in 
narration. BLe has devised a very handsome 
reason for the angePs proceeding with Adam 
arfter this manner, thoueh donhtless the true rea- 
son was the difficulty which the poet would have 
found to have shadowed out so mixed and com- 
plicated a story in visible objects. I could wish, 
nowever, that the ajithor had done it, whatever 
pains it midit have cost him. To give my opin- 
ion freely, I think that the exhibiting part of the 
history of mankind in vision, and part iri nar- 
rative, is as if a history-painter should put in 
colours one half of his subject, and write down 
the remaining part of it. If Milton's poem flags 
any where, it is in this narration : where^ in some 
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places the author has been so attentive to his di- 
vinity, that he has neglected his poetry. The 
narration, however, rises very happily on seve- 
ral occasions, where the subject is capable of 
poetical ornaments, as particularly in the confu- 
sion which he describes among the builders of 
Babel, and in his short sketch of the plagues of 
Egypt. The storm of hail and fire, with the 
darkness that overspread the land for three days, 
are described with great strength. The beauti- 
ful passage which foUows is raised upon lioble 
hints in scripture. 

* ^Thus with ten wounds 

The riyer-dragon tam'd, at length submits 
To let his sojourners depart, and oft 
Humbles his stubborn l^eart; but stilly as ice, 
More harden'd aftef thaw, till, in his cage 
Pursmng whom he late dismissed, the sea 
Swallows hipoi with his host, but them lets pass 
As on dry land between two crystal wa£^ 
Aw'd by the rod of Mo^r so to stand 
Divided '^ 

The river-dragon is an allusion to the croco- 
dile, which inhabits the Nfle, from whence 
Egypt derives her plenty. This allusion is taken 
from that sublime passage in Ezekiel; <Thus 
saith the Lord Ood, Behold I am against thee, 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the great m^gon that 
lieth in the midst of his rivers, which hath said. 
My rfver is mine own, and I have made it for 
myself.' Milton has ^en us another very no- 
ble and poetical image in the same description, 
which is copied almost word for word out of the 
history of Moses. 
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* All 10^ he win pumie, bat lus appMich 

Darkness defends between till nvmung^ watohi 

Then through the fienr pillar aUd the cloud 

God 1ooUd£^ forth, will trouble all his host^ 

And craze their chariot-wheels; when by command 

Moses once more his potent rod eztenda 

Over the sea: the sea his rod obeys: 

On their embattl'd ranks the waves return. 

And overw'hfelm their ^ 



As the principal desien of this episode was to 
give Adai][i an idea of me holy person who was 
to reinstate human nature in that happiness and 
perfieetion from which it had &Uen, the t)oet 
confines himself to the line of- Abraham, from 
whence the Messiah was to descend. The angel 
is described as seeing the patriarch actually tra- 
velling towards the Lana of Promise, which 
gives a particular liveliness to this part of the 
narration. ' 

(. 
*I see him, but thou can^t not; with wh^t faith 
He leaves his gfod^ t^ friends, his native soil, 
Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 
To Haran; after him a cumbrous train 
Of herds, and Bocks, and numerous iservitttde. 
Net watad'ring* poor, but trusting' all his W6aldi 
With God, ivho call'd him, in a land unknown, 
Canaan he now attiMns; I see his tents 
Pitch'd about Sechem, and the ncighb'ring^ plsdn 
Of Moreh: there by promise he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. 
From Hameth northward to the desert south, 
(Things by theur names Ijcall, tho' yet unnam'd.') 

As VirgiPs vision in the sixth -ZE^neid ^roba:* 
bly gave Milton the hint of this whole episode, 
the mt line is a translation of that verse where 
a2 
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Anchises mentions the names of places which 
they were to bear after: ; 

SiaBe turn nomina emnt, nunc 8unJt sine nomine ierrae. 

The poet has very finely represented the joy 
and glaaness of heart which arises in Adam upon 
the discovery of the Messiah. As he sees his day 
at a distance through types and shadows, he re- 
joices in it; but when he finds the redemption of 
man completed, and Paradise, again renewed, he 
breaks forth in rapture and tr^sport. ' 

*0 goodness infinite, goodness immense! 
That all tli^ good'of evil shall pi^uce,* &c. 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, 
that an heroic poem, according to the Opinion of 
the best critics, ought to end napjjily, and leave 
the mind Of the reader', after haying conducted 
it through many doubts and fears, sorrows and 
disquietudes, in a state of tranquillity a!nd satis- 
faction* Milton's fable. Which had so manv 
other qualifications to recommend it, was defi- 
cient in this^ particular: it is here, therefore, that 
the poet has shown a most exquisite judgment, 
as well as the finest invention, by finding out a 
method to supply this natural defect in his sub- 
ject. Accordmffly he leaves the adversary of 
mankind in the last view which he gives us of 
him, under the lowest state of mortification and 
disappointment. We see him chewing ashed, 
grovelling in the dust, and loaden with supernu- 
merary pains and torments. On the contrary, 
our two first parents are comforted by dreams 
and visions, cheered with prc^nises of salvation^ 
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• 

and in a manner raised to a greater happiness 
than that which they had foifeited; in short, Sa- 
tan is represented miserable in the height of his 
triumphs, and Adam tt*iumphant in the height 
of misery. 

Milton's poem, ends yery nobly. The last 
speeches of Adam and the archangel are fall of 
moral and instructive sentiments. The sleep that 
fell upon Eye, and the effects it had in quieting 
the disorders of her mind, produces the same 
kind^f consolation in the reader, who can not 
peruse the last beautiful speech, which is ascrib- 
ed to the mother of mankind, without a secret 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

Whence thou retum'st, and whither went'st I luiow; 
For God is aUo in sleep: and dreams advise, 
Which he hath isent propitious, some great gtKxl 
Presaging, since with sorrow and heart*? distress 
Wearied I fell asleep: but now lead onj 
^ In me is no delay; with thee to go,- 
Ib to 8tay.4iere : without thee here to .stay. 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 
Art all things under heaven, all places thou» 
Who for my wUfid crime art banish'd hence. 
Tliis further consolation yet secure 
I carry hence; though all by me is lost, _ 
Such favour, I unworthy am vouchsaPdj • ' 
By me the promb'd seed shall allTestore. 

The following lines which conclude the poem, 
rise in a most glorious blaze of poetical' images 
and expressions. ~ 

Heliodorus, in his -^thiopics, acquaints us that 
the motion of the gods differs from that of mor- 
tals, as the former do not stir their feet noi* pro- 
ceed step by step, but slide over the surface of 
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the earth by an uniforfn swiinmin^ of the whole 
body. The reader msiy observe with how^poeti- 
cal a description Milton has attHbuted the same 
^ind of motion to the angels who were to take 
possession of Paradise. , 

So spake our mother Eve, and Adan^ heard 
WeU pleased, but answered not; for now too nigli ' 
The archangel stood, and from the other hill 
To their fix'd station, allin briglk array 
The chei)ubim descended, on ^e ground 
Girding meteorous, as evening mist, ^ 
Ris'n frpm a rivier, o'er the marish glides, 
Ahd gathers ground fast at the laborer's heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanced. 
The brandish'd i^word of God before them blaz'd 
Fierce as a comet—— \ 

The author helped bis invention in the follow- 
ing passage, byi'eflecting on the behaviqur of the 
anffel, who, in hoi v Wrrt, has the conduct of Lot 
ana his family. The circumstances drav/n from 
that relation are very gracefully made use of on 
this occasion. 

In either hand the hastening angeP caught 
Our ling'raig parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast ^ 
To the subjected plain; then disappear*^ 
They looking back, &c. 

The scene which our first parents are surprised 
with upon their loojdng bact on Paradise, won- 
derfully strikes the reader's imagination, as no- 
thing can be more natural than the tears they 
sbedon that occasion. 
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They lookijig.back, all th' eastei^n side beheld 

Of Paradise; so late their happy seat, 

Way'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 

With dreadful feces throng*d aiid fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropp'd, })at wip'd them soon; 

The world was all before Ihem^ where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

If I might presume to offer at the smallest al- 
teration in this divine work, I should think the 
poem \youId end better with the passage here 
quoted, than with the two versus which follow. 

They hand in hand, with wand'rlng steps and slow. 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 

These two vetses, though they have their beau- 
ty, fiill very ttiuch below the foregping passage, 
and renew in the mind of the reader that anguish 
which was pretty, well laid by that consideration. 

The w^orld was rilbefove them, where to <;hoose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

The number of books in Paradise iJost is eaual 
to those pf the -^neid. Our author in his first 
edition bad divided his poem into ten books, but 
afterwards broke th^ seventh and the eleventh, 
each of them into two different books by the help 
of some smsdl additions. *rhe second division 
was made'with great judgment, as any one may 
see who will be^at the pains of examining IL It 
was not done for the sake of such a chimerical 
beauty as that of reseinbling yirgil in thid par- 
ticular, but for the more just and regular dispo* 
sitipn of this great work. 

Those who have read Bossu, and 'many of the 
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critics who hav6 written since his time, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the p2a:'ti)eular 
moral which is inculcated in Paradise Lost. 
Though lean by no means think with the last 
mentioned French author, that an epic writer 
first of all pitches upon a certain moral as the 
ground-w(»^K and foundation of his poem, and 
afterwards fi«ds out a story to it; I am, however, 
of opinion, that no just heroic poem ever was or 
can he made, from whehce one great moral may 
not be deduced* That which reigns in Milton 
is the most universal and most usfeful that can be 
imagined. It is in short this. That obedience to 
the will of God makes men happy, and that diso- 
bedience makes them miserable. This is visibly 
the moral of the principal fable which turns upon 
Adam and Eve, who continued in Paradise wnile 
they kept the command that w^ given them, 
and were driven out of it as soon as they had 
transgressed. ' This Is likewise the moral* 6f the 
principal episode, which shows us how an innu- 
merable multitude of angels f^ll from their state 
of bliss, and were cast into hell: upon iheir diso- 
bedience. Besides this great moral, which may 
be looked upon as the soul of the fable, there are 
an infinity of under morals which are to be drawn 
from the several jparts of the- poem, and which 
makes this work more useful and instructive than 
any other poem in any language. 

Those who h?ive criticised on the Odyssey, the 
Iliad, atld -ffirieid, have taken a great deal of 
pains to fix the number of months and days con- 
tained in the action of each of those poems. If 
any one thinks* it worth his while to examine 
this particular In Milton, he will find that from 
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Adain?s first appearance in the fourth book to his 
expulsion from Paradise on the twelfth, the au- 
thor reckons ten dayis. As for that part of flie 
action which is described in the three nrst books, 
as it does riot pass within the regions of nature, 
I have befbre observed that it is not subject to 
any calculations of time. 

I have now finished my observations on a work 
which dojBS ap honour to the English nation. I 
have taken a general view of it under these four 
heads^ the fable, the characters, the sentiments, 
and tlie language, and made eaclvof them the 
subject of a particular paper. I have in the next 
place spoken of the censures which our author 
may incur under each of these heads, which I 
have confined to ,two papers, though I might 
have enlarged the number, if I had been dispos- 
ed to dwell on so ungrateful a subject I. be- 
lieve, however, that the severest reader will not 
find any littie fault in heroic poetry, which tiiis 
author nas^ fallen into, that 4oes.not come tinder 
on^ of' those heads among which I have distribut- 
ed his several blemishes. After having thus 
treated at large of Paradise Lost, I coc^d not 
think it sufficient to have celebrated this poem in 
the whole without descending to particulars. I 
have therefore bestowed a paper upon each book, 
and endeavoured not only to prove that flie poem 
is beautiful in general, but to point out its par- 
ticuliaar beauties, and to determme wherein they 
consist. I have endeavoured to show how some 
passages are beautified by being sublime, others 
oy being «oft, others, by being natural; which of 
them are recommended by the passion, which by 
the moral, which by the sentimenl^ and which 
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by the expression. I have likewise endeavoured 
to show how the genius of the poet shines by a 
happy invention, a distant allusipn, or a judicious 
imitation; how he has copied or improved Ho- 
mer or Virgil, and raised his own imaginations 
by the use which he has made of several poetical 
passages in scripture. I might have inserted sd- 
so several passages in Tasso, which our author 
has imitated; but as I do not look upon Tasso to 
be a sujficient voucher^ I would not perplex my 
reader with such quotations as mijght do more 
honour to the Italian than the £n^ish poet. In 
short, I have endeavoured tb particularize those 
innumerable kinds of beauty, which^it would be 
tedious to recapitulate, but which are essential to 
poetry, and which may be met with in the works 
of this great author. Had I thought, at my iir^t 
engaging in this design, tl^t it would have led me 
to so great a length, I believe I should never have 
ventured upon it; but the kind reception which 
it has met with among those whose judgments I 
have a value for, as well as the uhcommon de- 
mands which my bookseller tells me have been 
made for these particular discourses, give me no 
reason to repent of tiie pains J hive beeti at in 
composing them. - 

ADDISON. ' . L. 

( i OQO i) 

No. 370. MONDAY, MAY 5. 

Ihhtfi rmmdua a^ MsiHdnefiu 

Many of my fair readers, as well as very gay 
iLnd weH received persons of the other sex, are 
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^^tremotyfierplexed at the Iiatiii 0eiitenees at the 
head o£ my speculations. I do not know whether 
I ought not to indulge them with translations of 
each of them:* however, I have to day taken 
down from the top of the stage in Drury-Lahe a 
bit of Latin which often staxi& in their view, and 
n^ifies^hat < The whole worid acts the player.' 
it is certalft thatif we look all ^iround us, ana be- 
hold the difibrent etnployi!nents of mankind, you 
hardly see one, who is not, as the player is, in 
an assumed character. The lawyer who is vehe- 
ment and loud in a cause wherein he knows he 
has not the truth of ^e <|uestion on lus side, is A 
pla3;^ra8 to the personated part, but incomparably 
meaner than he as to the prostitution of himself for 
hire, because the pleader's falsehood introduces 
injustice, the player feigift for no other end but 
to divert or insjfcructjou* The divine, whose pas- 
sion!^ transport him td ^y any thine witJi any 
view but promoting the interests of true piety 
and religioh, is a player with a still greater im- 
putation of guilt in proportion to his dqireciating 
a character more sacrea. Consider all the differ- 
ent pursuits and employments of men, and you 
will find half their' actions tend to nothing else 
but disguise and imiiosture; and all that is done 
which proce^cls not from a man's very self, is the 
action of a player. For this reason it is tiiat I 
maloe so frequent mention of the stage: it ia with 
me a matter of ttie hidiest consideration what 
paa1» are well or ill pemrmed, what passions or 
sentiments «re indulged or cultivated, and con- 

^R b flcaaoely neeesstt^tD obserre, that in tite original 
publicatioiiof tbe SpietfttQr^-themottxMweiie ontMnrffeM. 

VOL* vm. B 
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8e<{ueQtly wluit manners and customs are tains- 
fused from the stase to the wprld, which recip* 
rOcally imitate eacn other. As the writers of 
epic poems introduce shadowy persons, and re- 
present vices and virtues undw tne characters of 
men and women;. so I, who am, a Spfeclator in the 
world, may perhaps sometimes make use of the 
names of the actora on the stag^, to represent or 
admonish thpse who transact affairs in the world. 
When I am commending Wilkes for represent- 
ing the tenderness of a husband arul a father in 
* Macbeth,' the contrition of a reformed prodigal 
in * Harry the Fourth,' the winning emptiness of 
a young man of good nature and wealtli in ^ The 
Trip to the Jubilee,' the officiousness of an artful 
servant in * The Fox;' when thus I celebrate 
Wilkes, 1 t^k to all the world who are .engaged 
in any of those circumstances. If 1 were to speak 
of merit neglected, misapplied, or misunder- 
stood, mi^tl not say, Bstcourt has a great. ca- 
pacity? fiut it is not the interest of others who 
Dear a figure on the stage that his talents were 
understood; it is their business to impose upon 
him whiat can hot become him, or keep put of his 
hands any thing in which he would ^ine. Were 
one to raise a suspicion of himself in a man who 
passes upon the world for a fine thing in order 
to alarm him, one might say, if L(M*d Fopping- 
ton were not on the stage, (Gibber acts the false 

Sretensidns to a genteel behaviour so very justly; 
e would in the generality of mankind have 
more that would acunire than deride him. When 
we come to characters directly comical, it is not 
to be imagined what effect a well-regulated stage 
would have upon men's manxjiers. The craft of 
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ai[i usurer, the ^l^surdity c^ a rich fool, the awk^ 
ward roughness of a fellow of half courage, the 
ui^gracefui mirth pf a creature of half wit, might 
be for ever put out of coun^oance. by proper 
parts for Dogget Johnson, 4>y acting Cortmccnio 
the other ni^t, must have given all who saw 
him a thorough detestation of ag^d avarice. The 
petulancy of a peevish old fellov^, who loves and 



ites he', knows pot why, is verv excellently 

! ingenious Mr. William Pen- 

ethmstfi in the ^ Fop's i^'ortunef^ where, in the 



erformed by the 



character of Don Choleric Snap Shbrto de TesW", 
he answers ijo questions but to those whom ne 
iJkes, ahd wants no account of any thing from 
those he apprpvcs. Mr. Penkethman is also 
master of as many i^^c^s in the duipb scene as cam 
be expected from a man in the t^iK^umstances of 
being ready to perish^ put of fear and hunger; he 
wonders throughout the whole scene very mas- 
terly, without-neglectipg his victuals. < If it be, 
as I have, heaird it sometimes nientioned, a great 
qualification for the world to follow business and 
pleasure too, what is it in the ingenious Mr. 
Penkethman to represent a sense of pleasure and 
pain at the same time, as you ofnay see him do 
this evening? 

As it is^certain that a stage Opght to be wholly 
suppressed or judiciously encouraged, while there 
is one in the nation, men turned for regular plea- 
sure can not employ their thoughts, more usefully 
for the diversion bl mankind, than by convincing 
them that it is in themselves to raise this enter- 
tainment to the greatest height It would be a 
great improvement, as well as embellishment to 
tne theatre, if dancing were more regarded^ and 
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lau^t to alhflie actors. One who has flie adran- 
ta^e of audi an agreeable girlu^ person as Mis. 
Bicknell, joined with her capacity of imitation^ 
could in proper gesture and motion represent all 
th^ decent characters of female Hfe* An amiable 
modesty in one ajH>ect of a danc^, and a»Btimed 
cctnfidence in anomer, a sudden joy in another, 
a falling off, with an impatience of being beheld, 
a retiu'n towards the audience with an uiisteadj^ 
resohition to approach them, and a well acted wh' 
licitude to please, would revive in the company 
all the fine touches of mind raised in observing^ 
all the objects of afiection and- passion they haa 
before^ beheldi Such elegant entertainments as 
these would polish -the' town into judgment- iti 
tiieir gratifications; and delicacy in pleasure is 
tlie£rst step people of condition take in refbrma- 
tkm from vice. Mrs. Bicknell has the only ca- 
pacity fdr this sort of dancing of any on the 
stage; and I dare say all j who see her perform- 
ance to-morrow night, (when sure the romp 
will do h^ best for her 0wn benefit,) wifl be oT 
my, mind. ^ 

STSELS. ' T 
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No. 371. TUESDAY, MAY 6. 

Jamnt igitf^r laudas quod de sapienHbus unua 
Riikhat? . Jfv. Sat. 

And ^haU the. sagfe* your approbation win> . 
'Whose^u^in^featurear^gre a constant grin ^ 

I SHALL communicate to my readers the fol- 
lowing letter for the entertainment of this day. 

*SIA, 

* You know very well that our nation is more 
famous for that . sort of men who are called 
whines. and hun^ourists than any other country in 
the world;, for which reason it is observed that 
our English comedy excels that of all other na- 
tions in the novelty and varietv of its characters. 

* AnM>ng those innumerable sets of whims 
which QUr country produces, there are none 
whoni I have re^rded with more curiosity than 
those who have invented, any particular kind of 
diversion for the entertainment of themselves or 
their friends. My letter shall single out those 
who take delight m sorting a company that has 
something of burlesque and ridicule in its appear- 
ance. I shall make myself understood by the 
following example. One of the wits of the last 
age,t who was a man of a good ests^te, thought 
he never laid out his money better than in a jest 
As he was one year at the [p^th, observing that 
in the great confluence of fine i5eople, there were 
several abiong them with long chins, apart of 

• Democritiis. 
'f VUfiersy the last duke of Buckin^^iMku 
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the visa^ ty which he hirasejf was very much 
distinguished, he invited to dinner half « score of 
these remarkahle persons^ Who had their mouths 
in the middle of their faces. They had no sooner 
placed themselves ahout th^ table, but they be- 
gan to stare upon one another, not being able to 
imagine what had brought them together. Our 
EogliA proverb' says, 

*Tls merry m the Iu41, 
When beards wajgf nil. • 

Jtproved so in the assembly I am now. iq^eak- 
ing off who seeing so many peaks of faces agi- 
t?ited with eating, drinking, and discourse, and 
observing aJl the chins thai were present meet> 
ing toge&er verjr often over die centre of the 
table, every one grew sensible of the jest, and 
came into it with so much good humour, that 
they lived in strict friendship and alliance from 
that day forward. - . 

* The same gentleman some time "after packed 
together a -set of oglers, as he called them, ooa- 
sisting of such as had m \mlueky east in their 
eyes. His diversion on this occamon wai to «ee 
tfie cross hows, mistaken signs, and wrong con*. 
nivjances,ihat passed amidst do many broken and 
refracted rays of sight. 

* The third feast^hich this meny gentiemfia 
exhibited wa3 to thp stammerers, whom he ^t 
togetiier \n a sufficient body lo fill his talile. He 
had ordered ope of his servants, who was |4aced 
behind a screen, to wiite down thetr tabU-tilk, 
which w^ very easy to be done withomt the help 
of short*haftd« It appears by ibe noten which 
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^el^ tafcen^ 4M:tboiu^tiieiroonyers«tioB never 
fel]j» there were jiot move twenty words spoken 
dunne the first oourse; 'diat, upon serving up iht 
seeondy oin^ of the compaov was a qitftrter of an 
hour in telHag them ikai me duckuags and as- 
psn^s wei« very good; and tiiat zikSiheT took 
up the same time m dedbring himself of the same 
opmioB. Thb jest dkL not^ however^ go off so 
weXL as either of the former; for one of the guests, 
being a lH*aye man, and fuHer of resentment than 
he knew how to express, went out of the room, 
and sent the facetious inviter a challenge in writ- 
ing, which, though it was afterward dropped by 
the interposition of friends, put a stop to these 
ludicrous entertainments. 

^ Now, sir, I dare say you wiU agree with me, 
that as there is no tiiorai in these jests, lliey 
ought to be discouraged, and looked upon rather 
as pieces of unluckiness than wit However, as 
it is natural for one man to refine upon the thought 
of another, and impossible for any single person, 
how great soever his parts may Be, to inventan 
1^ and bring it to its utmost perfection, I shall 
here ^ve you an aecount of an nonest ^otleman 
of my acquaintance, who upcm hearing the cha* 
ract^ of the wit aboye*mentionQd, hSa himself 
assumed it; and endeavoured to convert it tn the 
benefit of mankind. He invited half a dozen of 
his friends one day to dinner, who were each of 
tiiem famous for inserting several redundant 
phrases in their discourse, a^ d^yehearme^ d?yt 
#fis, that isy and ao^ air. Each of the giiesto, 
Bttkisg frequent use of his particular elesanoe, 
appeared so ridiculous to his neighbour, that he 
mHA nut hut reflect upon himaeu as appearing 
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equally lidiculous td the rest of the company: by 
thiR means, before they had sat long together, 
every one talking with the greatest circumspec- 
tion, and carefully avoidingliis favourite exple- 
tive, the conversatioii was cleared of its redun- 
dancies, and had a greater quantity of sense, 
though less of sound m it. 

* The same wqll-meaning gentleman took occa- 
sion, at another time, to bring together such of 
his friends s£s were addicted to a foolish habitual 
custom of swearing. In order to show them the 
absurdity of the practice, he had recourse to the 
invention above-mentioned, having placed an 
afnanuensi& in a private pajt of the room. After 
the second bottle, when . men. open their minds 
without reserve, my hotfest friend began to take 
notice oi the many sonorous but unnecessary 
words that had passed in his house since their sit- . 
ting dbwn at table, and how much good conver- 
sation they had lost by giving way to ^such su- 
perfluous phrases. Wnat a tax, ^ys he, would 
they have rsised for the poor, had we put the 
laws in. execution upon one another? Every one 
of them took this gentle reproof iti good part. 
Upon which he told them> that knowing their 
conversation would have no secrets in it, he had 
ordered it to be taken down in writing, and for 
the humour-sake would read it to them, if they 
pleased. There were ten sheets of it, whien 
might haVe been reduced to two, had there not 
been those abominable interpolations I havis be- 
fore mentioned. . Upon the reading of it in cold 
blood, it looked rather like a conference of fiends 
than of men. In, short, every one trembled at 
himself upon hearing calmly what he had pro* 
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nouneed amidstthe faeat Jtnd imdvertency of dis- 
course. 

' I shall only m^ition anptheroocaoon where- 
in he made use of the same inveBtion to cure a 
different kind of men, who are th0 pests of all 
polite jconversatipn, and murder time a& much aa 
either of the two fonner, though they do it more 
innocently; 1 mean that dull ^enerBd;ion of story* 
tellers. My friend got together about half a dozen 
of his acquaintance who were infected with this 
strange malady^ The first day, one of them ait^ 
tin^ down entered uposi the siege of Nanuir, 
which la^ed till four o'clock, their time of part- 
ing. The second day a N(Hrth Britpn took pos- 
session of the discourse, which it was impossible 
to get out of his hands «o Jons as ihe company 
stayed, together. . The third :my Wjas engrossed 
after the sa^ne mannerby.a «tory of the same 
length. Th^y^at last be^gan to reflect upon this 
barbarous way of treatUig one another, and by 
this means a^wakened out of that kfhargy with 
wUdi.eaGii of them had be^a fei^ed for several 
yeareu ^ ^ 

^ As you have somewhea^e declared, that ex- 
traordinary anil uncomipon diaracters of man- 
kind are the game which you delight in, and as I 
look upon you tQ be tlfe oreaitefiBt sportsman, or, 
if you please, the Nimrod among this species of 
writers, I thought this discovery would not be 
unacceptable to you. ^I ano^ S^9 &c' 
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No. 372. WEDNESDAY, MAY 7. 

^ — '-^Pwkt hme qpprobria nobis • 

Ei dkipUuiasty et non potuUse rtftlU. Otib. 

To fiear ftQ open slander is a curse. 

But not to find an answer is a ^<kie, Dbtdxit. 



^ MR. SPECTATOR, ilifoy 6, 1712. 

^ I AM sexton ^f the parish of Coyent Garden, 
and complained to you some time igo, that as 1 
was tolling into prayers at eleven4n the miJrning, 
crowds of people of -qualify hastened to as^mbfe 
at a puppet-show on the other side of the garden. 
I had at the sametim^ a -very great disesteem for 
Mr. Powell and his Uttle thoughtless jcommon- 
wealth, as if they had ehtic^ the gentry atito 
those wanderings: biit let that be as it will, I am 
now convinced of the honest intentions of the 
said Mr. POwell aiid company; and send this to 
acquaint you, that he has ) given alt the profits 
which shall arise to-morrow night by his ^lay to 
th^use of the poor charity-children of this parish. 
I have been informed, sir, Hiat in Holland aH 
persons who set up any show, or act any stage- 

Elay, be <the actors either of wood arid wire, or 
esn and blood, are obliged to pay out of their 
gain such a proportion to the honest and indus- 
trious poor m the neighbourhood; by this means 
they make diversion and pleasure pay a tax to 
labour and industry. I have been told, also, that 
all the time of Lent, in Roman Catholic countries, 
the persons of condition administer to the neces- 
sities of the poor, and attend the beds of lazars 
and diseased persons. Our protestant ladies and 
g(entlemea are samuch to seQk for proper ways 
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of passing; time, that they are obUged. to Punch!- 
neuo for Knowing what to do with themselves. 
Since the case is se, I desire only you would 
entreat our people of quality, who are not to be 
interrupted in their pleasure, to think of the 
practice of any moral duty, that they would at 
least fine for their sins, and give something to 
these poor children; k little out of their luxury 
and superfluity wouM atone, in some measure^ 
for the wanton use ot the rest of their fortunes. 
It would not, methinks, be amiss, if the ladies, 
who haunt the , cloisters and passages of the play* 
house, were, upon every ofience, obliged to pay 
to this excellent institution of jschools of charity: 
this method would make offenders themselves 
do service to the public, but in the mean time, t 
desire vou would publish this voluntary repara- 
tion wnich Mr, Powell, does our parish for .the 
noise he has made in it by the constant rattling 
of coaches, drums, trumpets^ triumphs and battles. 
The destruction of -Troy, adorned with hi^land 
dsmees, are to make up the entertainment of all 
who are so well dispo^ed as not to forbear a light 
entertainment, for no other reason but that it. is 
to do a good action. I am,- sir, 

/ Your most humble servant, 

^ * BALFH BELLPRY.' 

< I am credibly informed, that all the insinua- 
tions which a certain writer made against Mr. 
Powell at the Bath are false and groundless.' 
(See No. 277.) 

^HR. SPECTATOR, 

* My employinent, which, is that of a broker, 
leading me often into taverns about the exchange^ 
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has giyen me occaaion to obaerve a e<9rtain enoiv 
mit}r, which I shall here submit to your animad* 
version. In three or four of these taverns, I 
have, at different tinves^ taken notice of a precise 
set of people with grave countenance^ ^ort 
wi^y black clothei^ or dark.ciunblet trimmed 
witn black, and mourning gloves and hat-bands^ 
who meet on certain days and at each tavern 
successively^ and keep- a sort of moving club- 
Having often met with their faces, and observe 
a certsdn slinking way in their dropping in one 
after another, I fed tne curiosity 4o inquire into 
their characters^ being the rather moved to it by 
^eir agreeing in the singularity of their dress; 
and I nnd, upon due examination, thev are a 
knot of pvish clerks^ who have taken a mncy to 
one another, andperhapia settle the bills, of mor- 
tality over their /haJf-pints* I have so great a 
value and veneration fpi* any who have but even 
an assentufiK t^man in the service of rdi^on, 
^at I am atraid lest these persons should incur 
some scandal by this practice; and would there^ 
fore have them, without ra^lery, advised to sesd 
the Florence and pullets home to. their own 
houses, and not pretend to live as well as the 
overseers of the poor. I am, sir^ 

< Your most humble servant, 

^ HITMPHBBY TBAVSFZR.' 
' MIU S9S«TATO]C, McCff^ 6* 

< 1 was last Wednesday night at a tavern in the 
city atnong a set of men who call themselves 
The Lawyers' Club. You must know, ar, tjiij 
diil^'consflsts oniy of a^tome^s; and at this^ meet- 
ing every one proposes the eause be hm tlie» in 
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hand to the board, upon which each member 

fives Ins jodgmeni according to the experience 
e has met with. If it happens that any one puts 
a case of whieh they have had no precedents, it is 
noted down by tlieir clerk^ Will Goosequill, who 
registers all their proceedings) that one of them 
may go the next iiay with it to a coonsel. This 
indeed is commendable, and ought to be the 
principal end pi their meeting; but had you been 
there to have heard them relate tiieir methods of 
manaciDg a cause, their manner of dramng out 
their nilb^ and, in short, tib^ir arguments upHoa 
the several wi^s of abusing thdr clients, with 
tiie applause that is given to him who has done it 
most artfuHv, you mmld before now have given 
your remarks on them. They are so conscious 
tiuit their discourses ought to he kept a seoret, 
that they ape very cautious (rf'admitttfigAny per^ 
son who is hot of their profes^n. When any 
who are not of the law are let in,-tlie person who 
introduces him, says he is a i^ry honest gentle- 
man, aiid he is taken in, as their cant is, to pay 
costs. I am admitted upon the Teeommtodation 
of one of thmr principals, as a ver^ honest good 
natured fellow, that will never be in a plot, and 
only desires to drink his* bottle and smol^ his 
pipe. Tou have formerly remarked upon seve?* 
ral sorta of dubs, and as the tendency of this is 
only to increase firaud and deceit, 1 hope you 
will please to take notice of it 

< I am, with; reelect, sir, 
^ Your humble servants 

< H. R.' 

STEELS. . T. 

VOX. vin. 
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No. 373. THURSDAY, MAY ^. 

FaBU enim rniium tpede virtutu et tuntM* 

Juy. Sat. 

Vice oft is hid in vtrtue's fitir disguise. 

And in her borrowed fonh escapies inquirihg eyes. 

Mr. Locke, in his^eatise of Human' Under- 
standing, ha* spent two chapters upon^the abuse 
of words. The first and -most palpable abus&of 
words, he says, is when they are used without 
clear and distinct ideas; the second, when we are 
so inconstant and unsteady in the application of 
them that we sometimes use them to signify one 
idea, sometimes another. He adds, that the re^ 
suit of our contemplations and reasonings, while 
we have no precise ideas fixed to our words, 
must needs be very confused and absurd. To 
avoid this inconvenience, more especially in mor* 
al discourses^ where the same word should con- 
stantly be used in the -same sense, he esCrnestly 
recommends the use of definitions. ^ A defini- 
tion,' says "he, ^ is the only W9y whereby the 
precise meaning of moral words can be known.* 
He therefore accuses those of ^at negligence 
who discourse of moral things with the least ob- 
scurity in the terms they make use of, since upon 
the forementioned ground he does not scruple to 
say, that he thinks ^morality is ca{)able of de- 
monstration as well as the mathematics. ' 

I know no two words that have been more 
abused by the difierent and wrong interpreta- 
tions which are put upon them than those two, 
modesty and assurance. To say such a one is a 
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modest man, sometimes indeed passes for a good 
character; but at present is very often used to 
signify a sheepish aWtward fellow, whoOias nei- 
ther good-breeding, politenesis^ nor any know- 
ledgie of the w<n*ld; 

Again,- a man of assurance, though at first it 
only denoted aperson of free and. open carriage, 
is now Yery^usually applied to a profligate wretch, 
who can break through all the irrks of decency 
and morality without a blush. 

I shall endeavour therefore in this essay to re- 
store these wordsvtb their true meaning, to pre- 
vent the idea of modesty from being confounded 
With that of sheepishness, and to -hinder impu- 
dence from passing for assurance. 

If I was put to define modesty, 1 would call it, 
< The reflection of an ingenuous mind, either 
when a man has committed an action for which 
he censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed 
to the censures of others. ' 

For this reason j a man truly modest is as much 
so when he is alone as in company, and as sub- 
ject to a bhish in his closet as when the eyes of 
multitudea are upon him. 

I do not remember t6 have met with any in- 
stance of modesty with which I am so well pleas- 
ed, as that celebrated one of the young prince, 
whose fatiier being a tributary king to the Ro- 
mans, had several complaints laid against him 
before the senate, as a tyi*ant and oppressor of 
his subjects. The prince went to Rome to de- 
fend his father; but coming into the senate, and 
hearing a multitude of crimips proved upon him, 
was so oppressed when it came to his turn to 
speak^ that he was unable to utter a word. The 
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story tdb us, that the £aitbers were moire mored 
at tnis instance of modesty and iag6ntioc0iiefs 
than tliej could have been by the nmt pathetie 
oration; and, in ^lort, pardoned the gniky fadief 
for this early promise of virtue in the son* 

I take ^ assurance to be the faeul^ of possessing 
a man's self^ or of raying and doing mdiffereal 
things without any uneasiness or emotion in the 
mina/ That which generally gives a man as* 
surance is a moderate knowledge of the Woildy 
but above alL a mind fixed and determined in it- 
self to da notning against the rules of honovrand 
decency^ An open.and assured behaviour is the 
DAtt»ral consequence <^ soeh a resokttion.^ A 
man thus armed^ if h» worda or aetions are st 
any time misinterpreted, retires witfcdn himaslf, 
and from a consciousness of his own integrity, as- 
sumes force enough to despise the Mtde cenooreff 
of ignorance and malieeir 

m'ery one ought to cherisb and eneourage m 
Inmself the mo&sty and assuranee I hav« here 
mentioned. 

A man Without asanranee Ib liable to be made 
uneasy by the folly or ill nature of e^^ turn 
he converses with. A man without modoily is 
lost to alL sense of honour and virtue. 

It is more than probaUe, that the |»rinoe above- 
mentioned possessed both these qualifications i» 
a very eminent degree. Without wsurance he 
would never have undertaken to specJL before the 
most au»ist assemUy in the .world, without 
modesty ne would have (ileaded the cause he had 
taken upon him, though it had appe^ffed ever so* 
scandalous. 

From what has been said, it is j^A that i 
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desty and assurance are both amiable, and may- 
very well mecjt- in the sajne person. When they 
are thus mixed and blended together, they com- 
pose what we endeavour to express when we say . 
*a modest assurance;' by which we understand 
the just mean between baghfulness and impu- 
dence, ; 

I shall conclude with observing, that as the 
same man mav be both modest and assured, so 
it is also possible for the same person to be both 
impudent, and bashful. 

We have freque;it instances of this odd kind qf 
mixture in people of depraved minds and mean 
education; who, though they are not able to meet 
a man's eye, or pronounce a sentence without 
confusion, can voluntarily commit the . greatest 
villanics or the most iodecent actions. 

Such a person seems to have made a resolution 
to do ill even in spite of himself, and in defiance 
of all those checks and restraints, his temper and 
complexion seem to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to establii^ 
this inaMm, that the practice of virtue is the 
most propter method to give a man a becoming 
assurance in his words and actions* Guilt always 
seeks to shelter itself in one of the extremes, and 
is sometimes attended with both. 

BUDOELL. X 
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No. 374. FRIDAY, MAY 9. 

Ifil adum rtpuftins si quid supereisd o^^nduan, Lvc. 

He reckoiui not the past^.irhile adgfitt^nftii^d 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gajn'd. Rowi. 

Thsbe i^ a bxxXt which, though, common, 
wants ^ name. It is the tery contrary to {nto* 
craatination: as we lose the present hour by de* 
layin^j from-day to day to execute what we ou^ht 
to do immediately, so most of us take oceasion 
to sit still ai^d throw away the time in our pos- 
secalon, by retrospect on what is past, imagining 
we hare already acquitted ourselves, and eistab- 
lished our characters in the sight of mankind. 
But when we thus put a value upon ourselves 
for what we have alr^dy done, any farther than 
to explain ourselv^ in order to assist our future 
conduct, that will give us an over-weening opin- 
ion of our merit to the prejudice of otrr present 
industry. The great rule, methinks, should be 
to manage the instant in which we stand with 
fortitude, eatianimity, and moderation, accord* 
ing to men's respective circumstances. If our 
past actions repro^h us, they can not be atoned 
for hy our own severe reflections so effeetudly 
as by a contrary behaviour. If they are praise- 
worthy, the memory of 4hem is of no use but to 
act suitably to diem. Thus a good present be- 
haviour is an implicit repentance for any miscar- 
riage in what is past; but present slackness will 
not make up for past activity. Time has swal- 
lowed up all that we contemporaries did yester- 
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day, as hrerocaUy as H has the aetions of the 
antediluviana; but we are again awake, and what 
shall we' do to-day, to-day which passes while 
we are yet jqieaking? Shall we remember the 
folly of last night, or resolve upon the exercise 
of virtue to-morrow? Last mg^t is. certainly 
gone, and to-morrow may never arrive: this in- 
stant make Use of. Can you oblige any man of 
honour and virtue? Do it immediately. Can 
you visit a sick friend? Will it reviv6 him to see 
you enter, and suspend your own ease and plea- 
sure to comfort his weakness, and hear the im- 
pertinences of a wretch in pain? Don't stay to 
take coach, but be gone. Y our mistress will 
bring sorrow, and your bottle madness: go to 
neither—^ — Such virtues and diversions as these 
are mentioned, because they occur to all men. 
But every man is suflftciently convinced, that to 
suspend tne use of the present moment, and re- 
solve t)etter for the future only, is an unpardona- 
ble fblly. What I attempted to consiaer Was, 
the mischief of setting sucn a value upon what is 
past, as to think we have done enoi^h. Let a 
man have filled all the offices of life with the 
highest dignity till yesterday, and begin to live 
only to himself to-day, he must expect he will, 
in the effects upoh his reputation, be considered 
as the man who died yesterday. The man who 
distinguishes himself from the rest, stands in a 
press of people; those before him int^x^ept his 
progress, and those behind him, if be does not 
urgp on, wiU tread him down. C»sar,^ whom 
it was said, that he thought nothing done 
while there toas any thing left for him to doy 
yrent on in performing the greatest exploits, with- 
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out assuming to himself a privilejge of taking regt 
upon the foundaction x)f the m©nt of his former 
actions. It wias the manner qf that glorious cap- 
tain to write down what scenes he had passed 
through; but it was rather to ke^ his affairs in 
method, and capable of a clear review in c^iie thev 
should be examined by others, than that he built 
a renown upon any thing that was past. I shall 
produce two fragments of hi^, \o demonstrate 
that it was his rule of life to. support himself ra- 
ther by what he should perform than what he ha4 
done already. In the tablet which he wore about 
him- the same year in which he obtained the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, there were found these loose 
notes of his own conduct. It was .aaipposed, by the 
drcumstances they alluded to, that they might 
be set down the evening of the same night. 

^ My part is now but begun, and my glory- 
must be sustained by. the use I mal^e of this vic- 
tory, otherwise my loss will be greateir than that 
of Pompey. Our personal reputation will rise 
or fall as we bear our respective fortunes. All 
my private enemies among the prisoners shall 
be spared. I will forget this in order to olitain 
such another day. Trebutius is ashamed to see 
ine;^! will go to his tent, and be reconciled in 
private. Give all the men of honour, who take 
part with me, the terms I offered before the bat- 
tle. Let them pwp this to their friends who have 
been long in my interests. Power is weakened 
bv tiie full use of it, but exteiided by moderation^ 
Galbinius is proud, and will be servile in hi^ pre- 
sent fortune; let him wait Send for Stertinius: 
he is modes^ and his virtue is worth g^ning. I 
have cooled my heart withreflectipn, and am fit 
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to rejoice with the army to-morrow. He is a 
popular gemml who can expoae himself Uke a 
private man during a battle; but he is more popo- 
lar who can rejoice but like a privs^ man after 
a victory.' 

What is particularly proper for the example 
of all who pretend to indus&y in the pursuit of 
honour and virtue^ isy that this hero was more 
than ordinarily solicitous about his reputation, 
when a common mind would have thought itself 
in security, and given itself a loose to joy and 
triumph. But though this is a very great in* 
stance of his temper, I must confess I am more 
taken with Inats reflections when he retired to his 
closet in, some dtstctirbaniee upoa the repeated ill 
oinens of Calphumia^s dream the night before 
his death. The literal ti^anslation of that frag- 
ment shdl conchide this paper. 

^ Be it 8^ ^n. If I am to die.tormorrow, that 
is what I am to do to-morrow; it will not be then, 
became I am willinc it should be th^; nor shall 
I escape % beeavse i sma unwilling: it is in the 
eods when, but ixk, Biyself how I shall die. If 
Ualphomia'a dreams are fumes of indigestion^ 
how shall I behold the day after to-morrow? If 
they are, {roi|tthe.gods, their admonition is not 
ta prepeore me to eaeape from their decree, but to 
meet it I have lived to a fulness of days and 
of ^ory : ifAeA is th&te that CsBsar has not done 
wim wa much honour as SAcient heroes? Csisar 
has not yet died; Csesar- is prepared to die^ ' 
jrrsBxsu T 
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No. 376. SATURDAY, MAY 10. 

Non possidentem multa voeaveris 
Rede Saturn.' reciius occupat 
Nomen beatif qui .decrum . 
Muneribus sajsienter uti, • 
Duramque eaUei pOiUperiem piAit * 

Pejusque ktho Juigitium tinief. flos. Ob. . 

We bsu43arou^Iy call them bless'-d, . 
Who are of largest tenements. possessed, 
WhUe sw^elling coffers break thei^ owners* rest. 

More truly happy those who tart 

Govern that little empire, man; - 
Who spend their treasure freely, as 'twas giyen , 
By the large bounty of indulgent hoaven^ ' 
Whp, in a fix*d unalterable state^ 

Smile ^t the doubtful tide qf fate,. 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate: 

Who poison less than falsehood fear, ' . 

Loth to purchase life sO dear. Stewtbt. 

I HAVE more than once had occasion to men- 
tion a noble saying of Seneca the philosopher, 
that a virtuous person struggling with misfor- 
tunes and rising above them, is an object on 
whichthe gods themselves may look down with 
delight/ I shall therefore set before my reader 
a scene of this kind of distress, in private life, 
for the speculation of this-day. 

An eminent citizen, who had lived in good 
fashion and credit, was, by a train of accidents, 
and by an unavoidable perplexity in his- affairs, 
reduced to a low condition. There is a modesty 
ususdly attending faultless poverty, which made 
him rather choose to reduce his manner of living 
to his present circumstances, than solicit his 
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friendSy m order io support the show of an estate 
when the substance, was ftone. His wife, who 
was a woman of sense ana virtue, behaved her- 
self on this occasion with uncommon decency, 
and never appeared so amiable in his eyes as 
now. Instead of upbraiding him with the anople 
fortune she had brought, or the many creat offers 
she had refused for his 'sake, she redoubled all 
the instances of her affection, While her husband 
was continually pouring, out his heart to her in 
complaints,, that ne had ruined the best woman 
iti the .world.- , He sometimes came home at a 
time when «he did -^ not expect him, and surprised 
her in tears, whictr she endeavoured to conceal, 
and always put on an air of cheerfulness to re- 
ceive him.'. To lessen their expense, their eldest 
daughter, whom I shall call Amanda, Was sent 
into the country to the hotise of an honest farmer, 
who had married a servant of the family. This 
young woman was ^ apprehensive^ of the ruin 
which was approaching, and had privately en- 
gaged a friend in the neighbourhood to give her 
an account of what passed from time to time in 
her father's affkhrs.- Amanda Was in the blpom 
of her yoiith and beauty, when the^lord of the 
manor, who often Called in at the farmer's hoUse 
as he followed his country sports, fell passion- 
ately in love witlv her. He wag a man of great 
generosity, but from a loose education had con- 
tracted a hearty aversion to marriage. He there- 
fore entertained a design upon Amanda^s virtue, 
which at present he thought fit to keep private. 
The innocent creature, Wno never suspected his 
intentions, was pleased with his person; and, 
having observed his growing passion for her. 
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iioped, by so advknta^ouB-a matdi) «he mi^ 
>qu«ckly be in a capaci^ of s^pporting^ her «m- 
poTeriohed relations. One day bs he ealled to 
see her, he fotmd her in tears over a letter 4^ 
had just received from her friend^ which gave an 
ikMsount that her faliier had lately been stripped 
of every thing by an execution. The lover, 
who, with some difficulty, found- «ut the cansle 
of her grief, took this occasion to make her a 
propossd, It is impossible to express Amanda'« 
confumoh when she found his pretensions were 
not honckirable. She was now deserteci of ail 
her hopes, and had no power tb speak; but, rush- 
ing from him in the. utmost disturbance, locked 
herself np in her chamber. \ He ; imm^iately 
de^tohed a meosenger to her faiher with tfte 
following letter: 

* SIR, • V 

* I have heard of ytwir mirfortuncs, and. have 
t^red your daughter, if she will live with me, 
to settle on her four hundred pounds a-year, and 
to lay down the sum for which you are now 
distreslted. I will be so ingenuous as to tell 
you that I do not intend^ mamage: but if you are 
•mse yoa will use your authonty with nfer not 
to be too nice, when she has an opportunity of 
living you and your %mily, and oi making her- 
s^bappy^ 

aam,&c:' 

This letter came to the hands of Amanda's 
mother; she opened and read it with the greatest 
mirprise and concern. She did not think~it pro- 
per to explain herself to the messenger, but de 
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siring him to call again 4iie next morning, she 
wrote to her daughter as follows: 

' DEAREST <;HIU)>. 

* Your father and I have just now received a 
letter from a gentleman who. pretends -love to 
you, witii a prppossLl that insults our misfortunes^ 
oijd would throw us to a lover degree of misery 
than apy thing which is come upon us. How 
cOuld this barharous man. think that the tender- 
est of par^ents would be tempted to supply their 
want, Dy giving up the best-^ children to in£amy 
and ruin? It is a mealn and cruel artifice to make 
this proposal at a tipae when he thinks our neces- 
sities must compel us to any thing; but we will 
npt eat the bread of shame; and therefore we 
charge thee not to think of us, but to ayoid the 
snare which is laid for thy virtue. Beware of 
pitying, us; it is not so baa aa you perhaps hdve 
teen told. All things will yet be well^ and 1 
shall write my child better news. 

* I have been interrupted. I kne\v not how I 
was moved to say things ivould mend. As 1 was 
going opj I was stJ^rtled by the noise of one that 
knocked at the door, and bath brought us an un- 
e^ected supply of $ debt which has long been 
owing/ Oh f I will now tell thee all. It is some 
days I have lived almost without support, having 
conveyed what little money I could raise to your 
poor father. Thou wilt weep to think where 
he is; yet be assured he will soon be at liberty. 
That cruel letter would have broke his heart, 
but, I have concealed it from hiim; I have no 
companion at present, besides little Fanny, who 
^ands watching my looks as I write, and is ciy- 

voL. vin. D 
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ing finr her nsfer? she says ^e is sure yoa are 
not well^ having diseoyered that mw present 
trouble is about you. But do not think Xwoiild 
thus repeat my sorrows to grieve thee: noj it is 
to entreat thee not to make them insupportable, 
by adding what wopld be worse than alL Let 
us bear cneerfully an aflietion whieh we have 
not brought on oursehrej^, and remember there* 
is a Power who can better deliver as out of it 
than by the loss of thy innocence. Heaven prfe- 
serre my dear child. 

* Thy afiectionate niother, — — . ' 
f ''..-■ - . - 

The messenger, notwithstanding he promised 
to deliver this letter to Amanda^ carried it first 
to his master, who he imagined would be glad to 
have an opportunity of giving it into her hands 
himself. His master was impatient to know tiie 
success of his proposal, and therefore broke open 
the letter privately to see ihe contents. He was 
not a little moved at so true a picture of virtue 
in distress; biit at the same time was infinitely 
surprised to find his ofiers rejected. However, 
he resolved not to suppress the letter, but care- 
fully sealed it tip again, ^nd carried it to Amanda. 
AH his. endeavours to see her were in vairi till 
she was assured he brought a letter from her 
mother.^ He would not part with it but u^cm 
condition that she should read it without Icavinc 
the room. While she was perusing it^ he fixed 
his eyes on her face with the deepest atteiltion. 
Her concern gave a new softness to her beauty; 
and when she ourst into tears, he could no longer 
refrain from bearing a pwrt in h«r sorrow, and 
telling her, that he too nad read the letter, and 
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Was resolved to make reparation for having been 
the oecasioti ot it My reader will not be dis- 
pleased to see the second epistle which he wrote 
to Amanda's mother* 

* MADAMy 

* I am full.of shame, stnd will never forgive my- 
self if I have not your pardon for what I lately 
wrote. It was far from my intention to add 
trouble to the afficted^ nor could any thing, but 
my i^eine ^ (stranger to you, have betrayed me 
into a fault, for which, if Hive, I shall endeavour 
to make you amends as a son. You can not be 
unhappy .while Amanda is your daughter; nor 
shall DC if any thing can prevent it which is in 
the^ power of. Madam, 

* Your most obedient 

'Humble servant ' 

This letter he sent by hi^ steward, and soon 
after went up to town himself, to complete tlie 
ceneroiis act he had now resolved on. By his 
friendship and asststance, Amanda's' father ^yas 
quickly in a condition of retrieving his perplex- 
ed afiairs. To conclude, he married Amanda, 
and enjoyed i;he double satisfaction of having 
restored a wortiiy family to their former pros- 
perity, and of making himself happy by an al- 
liance to their virtues. 

HtraHES. 
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No. 376. MONDAY, MAY 12. 

— —Pavone ex Pythfi^eo, Pe»s. Sa* . 
From the Pythagoreim peacock. / 

* MR. SPjrCTATOR, . " ' . 

* I HAVE observed that the officer you some 
time ago appointed, as inspector bf isigns, has not 
done his duty so well as to give you an account 
of very many strange occurrences in the public 
streets which are worthv of, but have escaped, 
your notice. Among alt the oddnesses which I 
nave ever met with, that which I ani' now telling 
you of cave me most delight. You myst have 
observed that all the cpiers in the street attract 
the attention of the passengers, and of the inhabi- 
tants in the several parts, by something very par- 
ticular in their tone itself, iti the dwelling upon a 
note, ot" etee making thejnsclves wholy unintelli- 
gible by a ac^eam. The person I am so delight- 
ed with has nothing to sell, but very gravely re- 
ceives the bounty of Uie people, for no other merit 
but the homage tWy pay to nis manner of signify- 
ing to them Siat he wants a subsidy. You must 
sure have heard speak of an old man, who walks 
about the city, and that part of the suburbs which 
lies beyond the Tower, performing the office of a 
day- watchman, followed by a goose, which bears 
the bob of his ditty, and confirms what he says, 
with a quack, quack. I gave little heed to the 
mention of this known circumstance, till, being 
the other day in those quarters, I passed hx a de- 
crepid old fellow with a pole in liis hano, who 
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just them was bawling out, < Half an hour aft^ 
one o'clock,' a^d immediately a dirty goose be- 
hind him^.made;. her response, quack, quack. I 
could not forhear attending this grave procession 
for the length of half a street, with no small 
amazement to :hnd the whole place so familiarly 
acquainted with a m^uicholV midjiight voice at 
noonday, giving them the hour, and exhorting 
them or the ^departure of time with a bou^ce at 
their tloors. .While I was full of this novelty, I 
went into a fr^end'a house, and told him how I 
was diverted with their whimsical monitor and 
his e(|uipage. My friend gave me the history, 
and interrupted my ^commendation of the man, 
by telling me the livelihood of these two ani- 
mals is purchased rather.by the good parts of the 
goose, than of the leader, for it seems the peri- 
patetic who walked before her was a watchman 
in that neighbourhood; and the goose of herself 
by frequentiy hearing his tone, out of her natu- 
ral vigilance, not only observed but answered it 
very regularly from time to time. The watcb- 
man was so affected with it, that he bought her, 
and has. taken her in partner, only altering their 
hours of dutj from night to day. The town has 
come into it, and they live very comfortably. 
This is .the matter tof fa<^. Now I desire you, 
who are a profound philosopher, to consider this 
alliance, of ins^tinct and reason; your speculation 
may turn, very naturally upon the force the su- 
perior part of mankind may Yiam tipon the spirits 
of such as, like this watchman, may be very near 
the standard of geese. And you may add to this 
practical obaexvation, how in all ases and limes 
the worlA has been^ carried away oy odd unac- 
d2 
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countable things, which one would think would 
pass upon no creature, which, had reason; and, 
under the jsynibol of this gooise, you may enter 
into the manner and method- of leading creature^, 
with their eyes open, 'through thick and thin, 
for they know not what, thejy know, not why. 

* All which is humbly submitted to your Spec- 
tatorial wisdom, by, sjr, 

^ Vouir paost humble servant, . 

r •' / MIOHAFL OANDERi' 
* MR. SPBC.T ATpR, . 

' I have for several years had undier nw care 
the government and education of young ladies, 
wMch trust I have; endeavoured to discharge wifli 
due regard to their several capacitieis and for- 
tunes. I have left nothing undone, to imprint in 
every one pf them a humble courteous mmd, ac- 
companied with a graceful becpming mien, and 
have niade them pretty much acquainted with 
the household part of family affairs; but still I 
find there is something very much wanting^ in 
the air of my liadies different from what Lob- 
serve in those that are esteemed your fine bred 
women. Now, dr, I jjnust own to you, I never 
suffered my girls to learn to dance, but since I 
have read youi* discourse of ^dancing, wh^re you 
have described the : beauty and 43pirit there is in 
arecular motion, lownmjrselfyourconveFt, and 
resolve, for the future, to give my young ladies 
that accomplishment. But upon imparting my 
design to their parents^ I have been made very 
uneasy for some time, because several of them 
have declared, that if I did not make use of the 
masterthey recommended, they would take away 
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their children. There was colonel Jumper's 
lady, a colonel of the trainbands, that has a great 
interest in her parish, she recommei;ids Mr. Trot 
(No. 29BJ for the prettiest ^master in town, that 
no man teaches a jig like him, that she has seen 
him rise six or seven capei^js together with the 
greatest ease imaginable, and that his scholars 
twist themselves more ways than the scholars of 
any master in town^ besides, there is madam Prim, 
an alderftian's lady, recommends a master of her 
own name, but she declares he is not of their 
family, yet a very extraordinary manin his way; 
for, besides a very soft ah* he has in dancing, he 
gives them a garticiilsr behaviour at a tea-table, 
and in presenting their snuff-box,- teaches to twirl, 
slip, or flirt a fan, and. how to place patches to 
the best advantage either for fat or lean, long br 
oval faces; for my lady says there is more in 
these things than the world imagines/ But I 
must confess the major part of those I am con- 
cerned with leave it to me. I desire, therefore, 
according to the enclosed direction, you would 
send your correspondent who Jmls writ to you on 
that subjedt to my house. If proper application 
this way can. give innocence new charms, and 
make virtue legible in the countenance, I shall 
spare no charge to make my scholars in their 
very features and limbs bear witness how care* 
fill I have been in the other parts of their edu- 
ca^tion. I am, sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, 

* HACHEL WATCHFUL.' 
STBBLF. T. 
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No. 377. TUESDAY/ MAY 13. 

Cauium eat in honu* Hob. Ob. 

What each sbbidd -fly^ ii s^dom kiiowB; 
We, uiiprovided, are undone. Cmlxcn. . 

Love was the mother of poetry, a^d still jw-o- 
duces among the most rgnoraat and bfurl^rpuSy a 
thobsand ima^in^ry di9tresse» and poetical qobi* 
plaints. It mak^ a footm|in talk like Oroondates, 
and converts a brutal rustic into a gentle swain* 
The most ordinary plebeian XH^mecSianic in love 
bleeds and pinfes aWay widi/ a :certain eleganee 
and. tenderness of sentiments which this passion 
ntfturally inures. . , 

These iaward.langqishingaof a mind infected 
with this^oftneas^ have given birth to a phrase 
which is made use of by all the melting tribe, 
from the- highest to the lowest; I mean that of 
dying for love. 

Romances, which C[wc theii: very being to this 
passion, are full of these, inetaphorical deaths. 
lE£€Droe]9[ and heroines, knights, ^squire^ and dam- 
sels, are all of them, in a dying condition. There 
is the jsanie kind a£ mortality in our modem 
trs^edies, where every one gasps, faints, bleeds 
and dies. Many pf the poets, to describe the 
execution which is done dv this passion, )[^re* 
sent the fair sex as ba^lisks t^at destroy \yith 
their eyes; but I think Mr. Cowley has, with 
great justness of thought, compared a bec^^ul 
woman to a porcupine, that sends an arrow from 
every part. 
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I have ofkoi thought, that there is no way so 
efieotual for this cure of this general infirmity as 
a man's refleoting iipokvthe motives that produce 
it When the passion proceeds from the sense 
of any virtue or perfection in the person beloved, 
I would by no means discourage it: but if a man 
considers that iall hi§ heavy complaints of wounds 
and deaths rise from some little affectations of 
coquetry, which are improved into charms by 
his own fond imagination, iJie very lay ine before 
himself the cause^of his distemper may he suffi- 
cient to effi^ct the cure of it , 

It is in this view that I have looked over the 
several bundles of letters which 1 have received 
from dying people, and composed outof them 
the following bill of mortality, which I shall lay 
before mv reader^ without any farther preface; as 
hoping tnat it may be useful to him in discover- 
ing those several places where there is most dan- 
ger, and those fatal ^rts which are made use of 
to, destroy the heedless and unwary. 

Lysander, slain at a puppet-show on the third 
of September. 

Thyiiis, shot from a casement in Piccadilly. 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda's scarlet-stockingi 
as ^e was stepping out of a coach. 

Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the glance 
of an eye that was aimed at one who stood by 
him. 

Tho. Vainlovc^, lost his life at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle* killed bjr the tap of a fan on his 
left shoulder by Coquetillia, as he w?us talking 
carelessly with her in a bow- window. 

Sir $imon. Softly, murdered at the playhouse 
in Drury-Lane by a frown. 
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Phihnder, mortalljwoutKled by Cteexa^ as 
she was adjusting her tacker. • ^ 

Ralph Gepley, Esq. hit by ariandctei "shot at 
the ring. v 

F. R. caught hk dealii opon the> water, April 
the first ; 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was 
playing- with the glove off, upon the side of the 
uont-box in Drury-Lafte. 

Sir Christopher Crazyi Bart hurt by the brush 
of a whalebone petticioat' 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan at St. 
James's church^ 

Damon, struck through the heart by a dia« 
moiid necklace. ' 

Thomas Trusty, Francis GoosequiH, William 
Meanwell, Edward Callow, Esqrs. standing in a 
row, fell all four at the same time by an ogle of 
the widow Trapland. ' 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady's 
tail as he came out of the playhouse, she turned 
fiiU upon him, and laid him d[ead upon the spot. 

DicK Tastewell, slain by a blush from the 

Jueen's box, in the tlurd act of the Trip to the 
abilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in his 
walks to Islington, by Mrs. Susannah Crosstich, 
as she was clambering over a stile. . 

R. F., T. W., S. L, M. P., &C. put to death 
in the last birth-day massacre.. 

Roger Blinko, cut off'in the twenty-first year 
of his ae6 by a white-wash. . ' 

Musidorus, slain by an arrow that flew out of 
a dimple in Belinda's left che€lk. 

Nea Courtly, presenting Flavia with her glove, 
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which 8h6 h^d dmf)ped on purpose,, die recdved 
it and took away his life with a curtsy* . 

John Gk)SSeHn, having received a slight hurt 
from a jpair of blue eyes, ^s he was making his es- 
<^pe, was despatched by a smile. 

Btrephon, Killed by Clarinda a$ she looked 
down into the pit. 

Charles "Careless, shot ^ying by a girl of fif- 
teen, who unexpectedly j)oppea her head upon 
him out of a coach. . 

Josiah Wither, aged threescore and three, sent 
to his long hom,e>by Elizabeth Jetwell, spinster. 

Jack Freelove, murdered by Melissa in her 
hair* • - 

William Wiseacre, Gent, drowned in a flood 
of tears by Moll <3ommon. 

John Pleadwell, Esq. of the Middle-Temple, 
barrister at lawj assassidated in his chambers the 
6th instant by Kitty Sly, whp pretended tg come 
to him for his advice. 

ADBisocr. I. 



No, 378. WEDNESDAY, MAY 14. 
Comtnunieafed by Mr. Pope. 
JiggreJkre^ O magn09i adaitjaafi tempus, hanorea. 

VlBS. ECL. 

Mature in yeiir%, to ready honouM move. . Dbtbsv. 

1 Witt make no apology for ent^lainin^ the 
reader witti the follpwing poem, which is written 
by a great genius, a friend of mine, in the coun- 
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ixy^ who is not ashamed to emplay his wit vfx tibe 
praise of his Maker. ^ / 



A. lACRBD SCLOGU^^ COMFOMB OW S^YEBAL PAf BAeiS OF 

ISAIAH THB PROPHET. ; 
Written in imitaiion of VirgiPa PoUia, ' ' 

Ye nymphs of Soly^na^ begiti the song; 

To heav'nly themes sublimer^stndnsbelotig. 

The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades, \ ■ ■ ^ 

The dreams of Pindus, and th' Aonian mai(te, . . 

Delight no more O thou my^ voice inspire 

Who touch'd Isaiah's haUow'd lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the bard, begun, 
A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son: 
From Jesse's root beholda branch arise. 
Whose sacred fiow'r, "with fragrance fills the 9kie8.(a) 
Th' etherial spirit o'er its leaves shall movfe. 
And on its top des<^ends the mystic Dove. 
Ye heav'ns! Iromr high. the dewy nectar pour,(i) 
And in §oft silence shed the kindly show'rl ' \ 

The sick and weak, the healing plant shall aid,(c) 
From storms a shelter, and from, heat a shade. > 
All crimes shall cease/ and ancient fraud shall fail: 
Returning justice lift aloft her ^ale;(/?) ' 
Peace o'er the world her olive waitd e^ttend, 
And white rob'd innocence from heav'A descend. 
Swift fly the years^ and rise th* expected morn! 
Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bpm| : \^ 
See nature hastes her earliest wrea!ths to bring, ^ ' 

With an the incense of the breathing spring, {e) 

(ff) Isaiah, chap; xi. 1 (rf) Chap. 4x* 7. 

r5)Chap. xlv. 8. (c)Chap. xxxv. 2. 

(c)Chap. ixv. 4, , ' ' 
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See lofty Lebjoion bis he^d tdrtBOoe, 
See nodditig forests on the ttKmntains dancCf 
See spicy, clouds £roiiL lowly Sbwonrisey 
And CarmePs fiowr'Ty top perfume tbe akietl 
Hark! a g>Iadv6ice the loote^ desert ch^cnt^a) 
Prepare the wayl a t^od; a* God appeani 
A (Odd! a God! the"vocal hillB>epIy, 
The rocl^s prockdiitth' apprOiUdung D^ty. 
Lo earth receives hiiK)i |h>mJUie ben^ing^ ridet! 
Sink down, ye mountain^ andye rallies rise! 
With heads declin'dy e cedars^ homiige pay^ 
Be smooth ye rocks, ye r^pid floods gii»e, way! . 
The Scmaur ccRnes! by ancient banls foreto&l 
H^ar him ye d^af ; iind ail ye blind behol4K^) 
Hefipm thick "films shall purge tbe^yisiial ngr» , ^ 
And on the sightleito eye-ball pe\^ the ^MMD ' 
Tishe th^ obstructed. paths of soun^sbidrOSov 
And bid new inuacv<ihknn th' ttofoldlngbQiVi 
The diimb shall sin^, the l$i|ne'b^s cru^ ^tego. 
And leap exulting like the bdunding roe* ' . 
No-ingh, no murmur, the wide world shall iiea]^ 
From ev'ryfacef he wipes off ev*ry tear. a' 

In adamantine chains shall death Jbe bound, (J) 
And hell's grim tyrant feel tb' eternal wo^nd. . 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care^(«) , 
3eek freshest pastures and the purest air». 
Explores the losib, the waiid'rin^ she^p ^iredMg 
By day o'ersees ihem, and by night p^tiscts; 
The tender lambs he raises' in ^is. arms, 
' Feeds from his hand and in his bosom ^wansi: 
Mankind shall thus iiis guardim care engi^f^ 
The promised Father of the ftiture age.(/) 
No more shall nation against nation rise,(g) . 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes; 
Nor fields with glelunmg steel.be covei^d o'er. 
The brazen tnunpets.kmdle rage no more; 



(a) Isaiah, Ofaap; xL 3, 4 (e) Chap. xL 11. 

VOL. irin. » 
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Bat u^e{ess>lances into scytlieaiiAiidlbeadf . v • 

And tftc^broad falchion ki a. plouf^fashareeod. 
Tliien palaces shall rise; the joyful son (a) . 
Shall finish }^'}kfit his short-liv'd pir^ begun: . ■ ' 

Their vi nes a shadqw. to their rac^ shall. 3rield9 ' ^. 
And the same hand, that siow'dv^aH reap ^ fiekC ' 
The suydri in barren deelerts "With 8HFpiie(d) -' , 

SeeiS lilies spring, and Mdd^nyerdurig me, . . - • ' 

And starts amidst the 4^ir^y , wilds to hear • 
New falls of water ma'rmuj'ing iahis ear, > . . ' , ^ ^ 
'On rifted rocks, the djAgdii's Ute abpdes» ' . j- . ,. 
The green reed trembleB, and the bulhisb npd9* 
Waste sandy valleys, once pei^lei'd with tJioiii,(c) 
^he spiry fir aiad shapely box adorn; ' • ■' . • 

To leafless shrubs the.flo^^'rip^ palms succeed, , . 
And od'rous myrtle t<itB« noisome weed. - 

The lambs with wolves diall graze tiie verdant<mead,(iQ 
And boys in flow 'ry bands the. tiger lead; 
The steer and lion at one otib shsdl meet. 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrini's feet. 
The smiling infant in His hand shall take 
The c:cot(„! 'L^ilisk and speckled suake;' .• 
Pleas'd the g^een lustre of the*8cales survey, %^ 
And with their forky tongue and pointless 8ting;8ha|l play. 
Rise, crown'd with, light,. imperiaJ galemoise! Oe) 
Exsdt thy to w*ry head, and lift thy eyes! , . 
See a long race .thy spacious courts ad6fh^(j^) 
See future sons 'and, daughters yet unborn, ■ 
It||prowding ranks, on ev^ry side ariae, . f 

Demanding Itfe, impatient for the skies! , 

See barb'rous nations at thy je^tes. attend, (^) 
Walk in thy light, and in thy teipple bend: 
See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings. 
And heap'd with products of Sabsean springs! (A) 
For thee Idume's spicy forests, blow, . 
And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains- glow. 

(a),Iswak, Cfeap. Ixv. 21, 22, («). CjJiap. Ix. 1. 

(&),Chap.xxxv.4*r. .mciiii)- Ix. 4, 

(c) Chap, xli. Man4 ch..lv. 13. fe) CTfciap. fcc 3, 

(<^Chap.xi.t|T*8. - Vifef^^"-^-^ 
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See herfr'n ijts spar^cling portals wide display, 
And break Upon thee in a ft6od of day ! 
Komore the rising sun shall g^d the m€>ftr,{a) 
Nor ev'mng Cynthia fill her silver horn; 
But lost, dissolv'd iathy supenor r&ys, . 
One tide of glory, one unglouded blaze, . 
O'erftow thy courts : the Light himself shalt shine 
.H^vealM, and God'^ eternal day be thlnel 
The iseas shall waste; the ^kies in sm^iJe decay, (5) 
Hocks fidl to dust, and iliouhtains melt atray . ^ * 

But fix'dHis word,' His saying power remains; 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns* 
STJIBLE. T 



^^ r<i O Q p f>r r- 

No. 379. TTORSi)AY, MAY 15. 
iSdr^tuum nihil esi\ nisi te aa,r^ hoc sciat aUer^ . 

-— ScHhJceisL^ot^siJience.tiUreyeared. DaTBBir.' 

, 1 HAVBoftea wondered at that ill-natured pO'» 
sitio^ which has been- sometimes maintained in 
the .schools, and is comprised in aa old Latin 
verse, namely^ that^' A man's knowledge is 
worth nothing, ^ h,e comm'u<iicates what he 
knows to any one besides.' There is certainly 
no more sensible pleasure to a good natured man, 
than if he can by any means gratify or inform the 
mind of another. I might add, that this yirtue 
naturally carries its own reward along with it, 
since it is almost impossible it should be exer- 
cised without the improvement of the person who 

Xa) Isaiah, chap. ix. 19,20. 
(Jb) Chap. ii. 6. and oh. liv. 10. 
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practises if; The readiag of books, and the daily 
occurrences of life, are continually furnishing us 
with matter for thought and reflection. It is«x- 
tremely natural for us to desire to: see^ch pur 
thoughts put into ^e dress *pf ^ords, without 
which indeed we can scarce have iBi clear and dis^ 
tinct idea of them ourselves; when they are thus 
clothed in expwgsions, nothing ^so truly shows 
us whether thfey are just' or ^alseaa those . effects- 
which they produce ipthe mind's of- others. 

I am apt to flatter myself, that in- the (iourse of 
these my speculations, I have treated of several 
subjects, and laid down Tnany_such rules for the 
conduct of a man's life, whi^h my readers were 
either wholly ignorant bf before, or which at 
least those few who were acquainted with them, 
looked upoii as so many secrets they have foutid 
out for the conduct of themselves, but were Re- 
solved never to have made^piiblic. 

I ani the more confirmed' in^tlns* opinion, from 
my having received several letters, wherein I am 
censured for havinff prostituted learning to the 
embraces of the vulgar, arid n^ade her, as one of 
my correspondents phrases^^ itj a common strum- 
pet I am charged oy another with laV^ngopen 
the arcana or secrets of prudence, to the eyes of 
every reader. 

The narrow spirit which appears in the letters 
of these my correspondents is the least surprising, 
as it has shown itself m all ages. There is still . 
extant an epistle written by Alexander, the Great 
to his tutor Aristotle, upon that philosopher's 
publishing some part of nis writings^ in which 
the prince complains of his having made known 
to all the world those secrets in learning which 
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he bad bdbr&copuminicated ta him in private 
lectures; conchidinfff that he had cather excel the 
rest, of mankind in knowledge than in jpower. 

Louisa de Padilla, a lady w gr/eat leaming/and 
(Jountess.of Aranda, was in lite manner angry 
with the famous Gratian, upon hi&>pablishing nis 
treatise of the Discrete;* wherein she fancied 
that he had. laid open those maxims to common 
readers, which ought only to have been reserved 
for the knowledge of ihe great. . 

These objections are thought, by n^any of so 
much.' weightj that they often <lfefend the above- 
mentioned authors by affirming they have affect- 
ed, sijch ai) obscurity in the style and manner ofy 
writing, that, though every pioemay read their 
works, there will be but very few whe can com- 
prehend their meaning* ^ . 

Persius, the I^itin satirist, affected obscurity 
for another reason: with which, however, Mr. 
Cowley is so offended, that writing to one of hi« 
friends, * Yqu,' says he, /tell "me, that you do 
not know Whether Persius be a good poet or no, 
because you can 4iot under$tand him; for which 
very reason I affirt» that he is not so/ 

However,! this strt of writing unintelligibly 
has been very much improved, and followed by 
several of the moderns, who, observing the gene- 
ral inclination of mankind to dive into a secret, 
and the reputation many have acquired by con- 
cealing their meaning under obscure terms and 
phrases, resolve, that they may be still more 
abstruse, to write without any meaning at all. 
This art, as it is at present practised by many 

* See No. 293, note; and No. 409. 
e3 
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eminent authors^ coBsist ih dih>wing 80 many- 
words at a venture into different periods^ and 
leaving the cmous reader to find tne meaning 
of them. . ^ . 

The Egyptians, who miade use of hieroglyphics 
to signify several, things, expressed a man who 
confined, his knowledge and discoveries^ altoge-^ 
ther within himself, bv thefij;ure of a^ dark Ian* 
tern, closed on all siaes, which, though it was 
illuminated wifhin, afforded no maimer of light 
or advantage to sufii as stood by it. T'or my own 
part, as I snaU from time -to time communicate 
to th6 public wiiatever discoveries I happen to 
make, I should n\uch rather be compared to an 
ordinary lamp, whijch consumes and wastes itself 
for the b^iefit of every passenger. 

I shall conclude this paper with the story of 
Rosicrusius's sepulciire. l suppose I need not 
inform my readers that this man was the author 
of the Rosicrusian sect, and that liis disciples still 
pretend to new discoveries which thpy are" never 
to communicate to the rest of mankind. 

A certain person, having occasion to dig some-^ 
what deep in the ground wheive this philosopher 
lay interred, met with a small door having a 
wall on each side of it. His curiosity, and uie 
hopes of finding some hidden treasure,^ soon 
prompted Jiim to force open the dobn He was 
mmiediately surprised by a sudden >laze of liglit, 
and discovered a ve^y^fair vault: at the upper 
end of it was a statue of a man in armour sittmg 
by a table, and leaning on his left arm: he held 
a truncheon in his right hand, and had a lamp 
burning before him. The man had no sooner set 
one foot within the vault, than the statue erect- 
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ed itself firolti its leanine posture, stood bolt up- 
right^ and upon the fellow's advancing another 
0tep; Hfted up the truneheon in his li^t hand. 
The man still ventured ^ third, «tep, when the 
statue with a furious bl.ow broke the lamp into 
a thousand pieces, and, left his guest in sudden 
darkness. 

Upon the report of thi^ adventure?, the country 
I>edplfe sdoh came with lights to the sepulchre, 
iand discovered that the statue, which was made 
of brass, was nothing more than a piece of clock- 
work; that the floor of the vault was all loose, 
and underlaid with several springs, which, upon 
any man's enterinff,-> naturally produced that 
v^rnicKhad happened. 

Rosicrucius, says his disciples, made use of 
this method to show the wond that he had re- 
invented the ever-burnipg lamps of the ancients, 
though he was resolved no one should reap any 
advantage from the. discovery. 

BITDOELL. ^ X< 

iSFo. 380. FRIDAY, MAY 16. 

Rivakm paiienter Juilk. Ovid. 

With patience bear a rival in thy love. 

'sir, Thursday y May 8, 1712. 

* The character you have in the world of be- 
ing the ladies' philosopher, and the pretty advice 
I have seen you give to others in your psmers, 
make me address myself to you in this abrupt 
manner, and to desire your opinion what in this 
age a woman may call a lover. I have had lately 
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a ^entteman that I thought nKade prete&nons to 
me, insomuch that moat of my friends took no- 
tice of it, and thought we were really marfied; 
in which L did not take much" pains to undeceive 
them, and espeeialljr a young /gentle^'oman* of 
my particular acqUaintaoxice who. was then in the 
country. She coming to town, and seeing- pur 
intimacy so great, gave herself tiie liberty of 
taking me to task 6oncerning it; I ingenuously 
told her we were not married; but I did not know 
what might be th^ event. She soon got acquaint- 
ed with the gentleman, and was pleased to take 
upon her to examine, him about it. Now, whe- 
ther a new face had made a greater conquest than 
the old, I will leave you to judge; but Lam in- 
formed that he iittcrly denied all pretensions to 
courtship, but withal professed a sincere friend- 
ship fwr me; but whether marriages are proposed 
by way of friendship or not, is what I desire to 
know, and what 1 may really caJl a loyer^ There 
are so many who talk in a language fit only for 
that chafacter^ and yet guard themselves against 
speaking in direct terms to the point, that it is 
impossible to distinguish between courtship and 
conversation. I hope. you will do me justice 
both upon my lover and my friend, if they pro- 
voke me further. In* the mean tihie I carry it 
with so equal a behaviour, that the nymph and 
the swain too are mightily at a loss; each believes 
I, who know them both well, think myself re- 
venged in their love to one another, which creates 
an irreconcileable jealousy. If all comes right 
again, you shall hear further from, sir, 

^ Your most obcdieiit servant, 

■ MYBTILLA,' 
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< M R. sps^TATORy .. ;: Igpri/ 28, 1 719* 

f Your observatiotidSni pera^s that have be* 
hayed diems^lyes irreverently at church, (No. 
259,) i doubt not haVe had a good effect on some 
tiiat have read them: but there is smother fauH 
which has hitherto escaped your notice; I mean 
of such persons as are very zealous and punctual 
to perform a^ ejaculation that is only preparatory 
to the service of the church, and yet neglect to 
join in the service itself. There is an instance 
of this in a friend of Will Honey combos, who 
sits opposite to hie: he seldom comes in till the 
prayers, are about haJf oyer, and when he has 
entered his seat, instead of joining with the con- 
gregation, he devoutly holds his hat before his 
face for three or four moments, then bows to all 
his acouaintance, sits down, takes a pinch of snuff 
(if it oe evening service perhaps a nap,) and 
spends the remaining timq in surveying the con- 
eregatibn. Now, sir, what I wouldaesireis, 
9iat you would animadvert a little on this gen- 
tiieman^s practice. In my opinion, this gen- 
tleman's .devotion, cap-in-nand, is .only a com- 
pliance to the custom of the place, ancrgaes no 
further than a little ecclesiastical good-bt^ding. 
If jou will not pretend to tell us the motives that 
bring such trifiers to solemn assemblies, yet let 
ine desire that you will give this letter a place in 
your paper,, and J shall remain, sir, 

^ Your obliged humble servant. 



* These lAay be the initials of Swifl*s name, in whose 
works there is a sermon expressly on the subject of sleep* 
mg at church. 
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*MR. spscTXtOB ^ 3iiiy the 6fh. 

* The- converflRion dj^ cJub, 6f which I am a 
member, hist night famng upob vanity and the 
desire of beinjf admired, pdt me in mind, of re- 
lating how agreeably Iwas entertained at my 
own door last Thursday by a clean fresh colour- 
ed girl, under the riiost elegant and the best fur^ 
nished mil'kpaill had evetM)bserved. I was glaji 
of such anopportunlty of seeirtg the behaviour of 
a ,coc{uette ip law life, and how she received the 
extraordinary notice that waS taken of her; which 
I found had •" affected "^Jvery muad'e of 'her feqe 
in the same mannet aS it does the features of a 
first rate toast at a play oV iri an assembly. This 
hint of mine made the discourse tura upon the 
sense of pleasure: which ended iti a giBneral re- 
solution, thBt the -milk-TijaM enjoys her vanity as 
4kquisitely as the woman of quality. I think it 
would not be an iipproper subject for yoirto ex- 
$kmine this frailty, and traci^ it to all conditions of 
life; whi(^h is reconimended to yoaas an occasion 
of obligihg*many of your readers, among tlie rest, 
* Your ntfost humble servant, 
t ** /T.B.^ 

* SIR, V 

< Coming last week into a coffee-house not far 
from the Exchange with my basket under my 
arm^ a Jew of considerable note, as I am inform- 
ed, takes half a dozen oranges of me, and at the 
same time slides a guinea into my hand; I made 
him a curtsy and went my way. He followed 
me, and finding I was going about my business, 
he came up with me, and told me plainly, that he 
gave me tne guinea with no other intent but to 
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purchase m]? person for an hour. Did you so^ 
sir? says. I; you gave it to me. then to make me 
wicked; Pit keep it to make me honest. . How* 
ever, not to be in the least ungrateful, I promise 
you ril lay it o\it in a couple of rings, and wear 
them jfbr youF §ake. I anr so just, sir, besides^ 
aa to. jgive iBvery body that asks how I came by 
my HngSj this acBOunttof my benefactor; but to 
save me the trouble pf telling my tale over and 
Over again, I\humbly beg the favour of you to 
tell it once for all, and you will- extremely oblige 
^ * Your Jiumble servant, 
^ May l^y!lll4^ . 'Betty Lemon./ 

« siR^. ^ ^: St. Bride's^ May 15, 1.712. 

. *: It is a great deal of pleasure to me, and 1 dare 
say will be no lesssati^action.toyou, that I have 
an opportunitv of- informing you,' that the gen- 
tlemen and others of theparishjof. St Bride, have 
raised a charity-schpol of fifty girls, a^ before of 
fifty boy^. Yoii were so kind as to recommend 
the boys to the charitable world, and the other 
sex hope you will do them the same favour in 
Friday^s Spectator, for Sundav next, when they 
are to appear with their humble airs at the parish 
diurch of St. Bride. Sir, the mention of this 
may possibly be serviceable te the children; and 
suflgi no otie will omit a good action attended 
with, 110 expense, ^ * 1 am, Sir, 

' '^^ f r ^ Yopr v^ry humble servant, ._ 

< The Sijxton.''. * 

8TEELK. ■ ■ ^ T, 
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No. 381. SATURDAY, MAY 17. 

JEqiwm memento rebus in ardtM ■ 

Serijco^meniem, wnjiieeus^nbarfis 
M ifuoltnti temphcaiam _ ' - ' 

LasHtia^ mqrlture DeR, Hoiiu Olr. 

Be calm, my Delius^ and 'serine, .. * 

However fortune changb the 86ene: '^ 

In thy most dejected state . - 

Sink not underneath the "wei^^ht: , . 

Nor yet when happy days beg^, ' 

And. the full tide comea rolling in;- ; - ., ^ 

Let a fierce unruly joy. . \ 

The settled quiet.of thy mind destroy.. . Ahoit. 

I HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. 
The latter I consider as, an act, the former a» a 
habit of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, 
cheerfulness fixed and pernfianent. Those Sire 
often raised into the -greatest transports of mirth 
who are subject to the greatest aepressions of 
melancholy : on the contrary, cheerfulness, though 
it does not give the. mind such an exquisite glad- 
ness, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
sorrowi Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that 
breaks through a gloom of douds, and glitters for 
a moment; cheertulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principles teok upon mirth as 
too wanton and dissolute for a state of probation, 
and as filled with a certain triumph and insolence 
of heart that is inconsistent with a life which is 
every moment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have observed that 
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the sacred person .who was the great pattern of 
perfectioh, was never seen to lau3i» 

Cheerfulness of mind is- not liable to any of 
these exceptions, it is of a serious and composed 
nature J it does not throw the mind into a condi- 
tion improper for the present st^te of humanity, 
and is very conspicuous ir^ the characti^rs of those 
who^re looked upon as^the greatest philosophers 
among the heathens, as well as among those who 
have been deservedly esteemed as salnts^ and ho- 
ly men among Christians. 

if we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with 
regard to ourselves, to those we converse with, 
and to- the great Author of our being, it will not 
a little rqcomiheod itself on each of these ac- 
counts. The man who ispossessed of thiiexcel'- 
lent friame of inind is not only easy in his thoughts, 
but a Perfect master of all the powers and faculr 
ties 01 his soiiU his imagination i^ always clear, 
and his judgment undisturbed: his temper is even 
and unruffled, whether in action or in solitude. 
He comes with aVelish to all those goods which 
nature has provided for him^; tastes all the plea- 
sures of the creation which are poured about nim, 
aiyi doe^ hot feel the -full weight of those acci- 
dental evils which may befall him. 

If w,e consider him in relation to the persons 
whom he converses with, it naturally produces 
love and good will towards him. A cheerful 
mind i^ not only disposed to be affable and oblig- 
ing, but raises the sanie good humour ii^ those 
who come within its influence. A man finds 
himself pleased, he does not know why, with tlie 
cheerfulness of his companion: it is like a sudden 
sunshine &at awakens a secret delight in the 

VOL. VIJI. F 
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mind, wtthiMit heir attending tditrthe heart re- 
joicesi of its own actsord, and naturally floWs out 
into friendsbi|i andbenevolence torsmtds the per- 
son who has so kindly an effect upon it. ^ 

When I consider this checirful stat^ of mjnd In 
its third relation, 1 can not hut look upon it as a 
constant habitual gratitude- fgcthe^eat' Author 
of nature. "An inward cheerfulness is an implicit 
praise and thanksgiving to PrcfVidence under all 
its dispensations: it is' a kind pf acauiescence iij 
the state wherein we are placed, and a secret ap- 
pi*obation ^of the divine, will in his conduct to- 
wards man; / - 

There are but two things which hi my opin- 
ion, can reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulness 
of heart The first ofthese is the sense of guilt. 
A man who lives in a state of vice andimpehi- 
tience can have no title to that evenness and tran- 
quillity of niihd which is the health' of the soul, 
and the natural effect of virtue and innocence. 
CheerfuIness^ in an ill man^ deserves a harder 
name than language qah furnish us wHh, and is 
many degrees beyoiid what w6 commonly call 
folly or madness. -- ^ ' 

Atheism, by which 1 mean a disbelief of a Su- 
preme Being, and consequently of a future state, 
iinder whatsoever titles it shelters itself, may 
likewise very reasonably dieprive a man of this 
cheerfulness of temper. Th^^s is sqmething so 
particularly gloomy and {)fiensrve t<5- human na- 
ture in the prospect of non-existence, that I ean 
not but wonder with many excellent writers, 
how it is possible for-a man to outlive the expec- 
tation of It For my own part, I think the be- 
ing of a God is so little to be doubted, that it is 
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9£inost tbe wiy tjnfttih we Bre sure of, amt such a 
truth aa we m^et with in' every obj^t, in every 
occurrence, and in eyery.thDught If we look 
into the charaeten^ of this trims of infidels^ we 
generally hod thev aremade up.c^ imde, spleen^ 
and c^vil: it is ino^ed no wonoer tnatmenf who 
are unea^ to themselves, should be so to the rest 
of the world,, aiul haw is it, possible for -a man to 
be otherwise than uneasy in himself, who is in 
danger every mo^nent of losing his entire exis* 
tence, and dropping into nothing. 

The vicious man and Atheist have therefore 
no pretence to cbeeifidness; and would act very 
unreasoriably should tiiey endeavour after it. It 
is impossible lor any otie to liye in good-humour, 
and enjoy his present existence, who is appre- 
hensive eitfier of torment or of annihilation; of 
being miserable, or of not being at all. 

After having -mentioned these two great prin 
ciples, which are destructive of cheerfulness in 
tiieir own nature as well as in ridit reason^ I caii 
not think of ;^ny other that ou^t to banish thia 
happy temper &om i^ virtuous mind. Fain and 
9ickness^ sname and reproach, poverty and old 
a£e, nay* death itself, considering the shortness 
of their auration,^and the advantage we may reap 
from them, do not deserve the name of evils: a 
good mind may bear ;up under them with forti* 
tude, with indolence, and with dieerfulness of 
heart. The tossing of a tempest does not dis- 
compose him, \duch he is sure will bring him 
to a joyfbl harbour. 

A man who uses his best endeavours to live ac- 
cording to the dictates of virtue and right rea^% 
has two perpetual soi^rces of cheerfulness^ in tbo 
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consitleration of his own hature, and of -that B^ 
ingon-whom he has a dependence. If he looks 
into himself, he can not but rejoice in that exis- 
tence which is so lately bestowed iipbn him, and 
which, after millions of agQS, will be still new, 
and still in its beginning^ How n(iany self-con- 
gratulations naturally arise In the mind when it 
reflects on this its -entranee into eternity, when 
it takes a view of those improvable ^eulties, 
which in a few years, and even at its first setting 
out, haye made so considerable a progress, and 
which will be ^ till receiving an increase of per- 
fection, and consequently an inferease^ of iiappi- 
nes5! The consciousnesjB of such.a being spreads 
a perpetual diffusion of joy through the spul of a 
virtuous man, and makes him look upon himself 
every moH(ient as more happy than he knows 
how to conteive. 

The second source of cheerfulness to. a good 
mind, is th6 consideration of that Being oh whom 
vire have our depetide'nce, and in wliom, thou^ 
we behold him as but in the fir^t- faint, discove- 
ries of his perfection, we see every ihing that we 
can imagine as great, glorious, at aiftiable. W(B 
find ourselves every where upheld by his good- 
ness, and surrounded with an immensity of love 
and mercy. In short, we depend upon a Being, 
whose power qualifies him to make us happy by 
an infinity of means, whose goodness and fruth 
engage him to make those happy who desire it 
of him, and whose unchangeabieness will secure 
us in this happiness to all eternity. - 

Such considerations, which everyone should 
peipetusJly cherish ill his thoughts, will banish 
from us all that secret heaviness of heart which 
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unthmkine men^ure subject to when they lie un- 
der ik> real affliction; all idiat anguish Which we 
may feel from any evit that actually oppreseea 
us, to -which I may likewise add those little 
cracklings of mirth and folly that ^ apterti>ber 
tray virtue than support it; s^nd establish in us 
such an even and eheerful temper, as makes us 
pleasing to ourselves, to those with .whom we 
converse, and to Him whom we were made ta 
please. ' -^ . ^ ^ 

ADDISON,*- - . > . I* 



No. 3a2. MdNDAY, MAY 19. 

Mibes confitentemreunti ^Tuix. 

The^ft^used confes^s hi8 guilt 

I x)tJGBT, not t6 hate neglected a request of one 
of my correqjotad^ts so long as I nave; but I 
dare say t have given him time to add practice 
to profession. He s^it o^ie some time ago a bottle 
or two of excellent wine to drink the health of a 
gentleman who had by the penny post advertis- 
ed him of an egregious error in his conduct My 
correspondent received the. obligation from an 
unknown hand, with the candour which is JoaJoxr 
ral jto an ingenuous mindj and promises a contra- 
ry behaviour in that j^int for the future, he will 
ofiend his monitor wi^ no more errors of thai 
kind, but thanks him for his benevolence. This 

* See Hie subject i>S8umed Na 367, amd concluded No. 
393. . 

p2 
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frank carriage roakes me reflect upon liie' amia- 
ble atonement itvmah makes in an ingenuous ac- 
knowledgement of a fault; all such miscarriages 
as flow from inadvertency su'e more than repaid 
l>y it; for reason, though n<)t conceited in the in- 
jury, employs all. its force in the atonement He 
that says^ he did not diesign ito disoblige you in 
such an action, does as much -as if he should tell 
you, that though the circumstance which displease 
ed was never in his thoughts, he has that respect 
for you that he is unsatisfied till it is wholly out 
of yours. It must be confessed, that when gji acr 
knowledgement of an offence is. made out of poor- 
ness of Spirit, and not conviction of heart, the 
circumstance is quite diffierent: but in the case 
of my correg^ndent, where both the notice is 
taken and the return made in private, the affair 
begins and ends with the highest grace pn.each 
side. To make the acknowledjE;ement' of a iault 
in the highest manner graceful, it is lucky, when 
the circumstances of the offender place him above 
any iH cons^uehces froto the resentment of the 
per^n offended. A dauphin of Fr^ce; upon a 
review of the arhiy^ and a comniand of the king 
to alter the posture of it by a march of one of the 
wings, gave an improper order to ah ojO^cer at thfe 
head oia brigade, who tpld his highness, h^ pre- 
sumed hehacE not received the last orders which 
were to moive the contraiy way. Th0 prince, 
instead of taking the admonition, which -was de- 
livered in a manner that accounted for his error 
with safety to his understanding, shaked a cane 
at the officer; and with the return pf opprobrions 
language persisted in his own orders. The whole 
matter came necessarily before the king, who 
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<^t>mmanded his son/ on foot, to lay his right hand 
On the gentleman's ^tkrup as he sat on horse- 
back in sight of the whole army, and ask his par- 
don. When the prince touchea his stirrup, and 
Was going to speak, the dfl&cer, with an incredi- 
ble agility, threw himself an the e^th, and kiss- 
ed his feet. 

The bodjris very little concerned in the plea-r 
sure or sufferin]gs of souls truly great, and the re- 
paration, when an honour was designed this sol- 
dier, appeared^ as mueh top great to be borne by 
his gratitude as the injury -was intolerja^ble to his 
resentment. ' ' - — •: , 

When tvfetum our thoughts from these extra- 
ordinary occurrences into common life, We see 
an Ingenuous kind of behayiour not only make 
up for faults Committed, but in a raakiner expiate 
thetn in th6 very commission. Thus many things 
wherein a man has pressed too far, he ittiplicithr 
excuses/by owning, * This is a trespass: youMl 
pardon my confidence; .1 am -sensible I hSiVQ no 
pretensions to tiiis favour,' and- the like. But 
commend. me to those gay fellows about town 
who are directly impudent, anS makeup for it 
no otherwise than by calling themselves such, 
and exalting in it But this sort of* carriage, 
which prompts a man against rules to uge what 
he has a mind to, is pardotiable only When you 
sue for another. When you are:confideftt in pre- 
ference of yourself to others of equal merit, every 
man liiat loves virtue and modesty ought, in de- 
fence of those qualities to oppose you: but with- 
out considering the morality of the thilig, let us 
at thi? time behold only the natural consequence 
of candour when we speak of ourselves. 
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The Speetator writes' often in an ele^t^ crften 
in an argumentative, and often ih a sublitnest^le^ 
with equal ^success; but how would it hurt the 
reputed author of that pap^ to own, that, of th« 
most beautiful pieces under his title, he- is barely 
the publisher? There is nothing but what a man 
really performs, can be an honour to him; what 
he takes more ihan he ought in the eye of the 
worlc}, he loses in the conviction of his own heart; 
and a man must lose bis consciousness, that is, hia 
very self, before he can rejoice in any falsehood 
without inward mortification. - - " . 

WheJias not seen a. very criminal at the bar, 
when his counsel s^d friends hav6 dolie all that 
they could for him in vain, prevail on the whole 
assembly to jwty hini, and his judge to recom- 
mend his case to the merey of the throne, with- 
out -ofifering any thing new in his defence, but 
that he, whom before we wished convicted, be- 
come, so out c>f his own mouth, and took upon 
himself aU the shaine and ^sorrow we were just 
before preparing for him? The^ great opposition 
to this kind of candour arises froQ^ the unjust idea 
people ordinarilyi have of what we call a high 
spirit. It i9 far from greatness of spirit to per- 
sist in the wrong in any thing, nor is it a dimi- 
nution of greatiiess of spirit to have been in the 
wrong; pOTection is not the attribute of m^n, 
thereior4 he is not degraded l^ the acknowledge- 
ment of aufciraperfection: but it is the work of 
litde. minds to imitate the fortitude of great 
spirita on worthy occasions, by obstinacy^ in the 
wrodQg. This obstinacy prevails i^ far upon them^ 
that they make It extend to the defenee of faults 
in their very servMits. It weuld swell this pa» 
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per to too great a length, should 1 insisrt all tbe 
quarrels and debates which are now on foot in 
tnis town; where one barty, and in some cases 
both, are' sensible of being on the faulty side, 
and have not spirit enough to acknowledge it 
Among the ladies the case i^ very common, for 
there are very few of them who know, that it is 
to maintain a true and high spirit, to thow away 
froni it all which itself disapproves, and to scorn 
so pitiful a /shame, as that which disables the 
heart from acquiring a liberality Of affections suid 
sentiments. The Candid mind, by acknowledc- 
ihg and discarding its faults, has reasoh and trum 
for the foundation of all its passions and desires, 
and consequently is happy and shnple; thedisin^ 
genuous spirit, by indulgence of one unacknow- 
ledged error, is entajigled with an after-life of 
guilt, sorrow, and perplexity. 
^ STEEJCB. V • r T. 

' — =— Ki OOP m' . 
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Criminibw debent horto8\ Jut. Sat. 

Abeauteousgarden, butby vice muntained. 

As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking 
on a subject for my next Spectator, I heard two 
or three irregularbouncesatmy landlady's door, 
and upon the opening of it,. a loud cheerful voice 
inquiring whether the philosopher was at home. 
The child who went to the door answered very 
innocently, that be 4id riot lodge there. 1 imme* 
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diately reeoUected that it was my good firiendy 
Sir Roar's voi^, and tbat I had promised to go 
with him on the water to Spring-Garden, in ease 
it proved a good evening. The knightp^it me itt 
miad of my promise from the bottom of the stair- 
ease, but told me^ that if I ^was {^peculating he 
would stay below till I had dope. Upon my 
coming down, I found, all tl^ children oi the 
jGunily got about my old. friend, and my Landla- 
dy her^lf, who is a notable prating gossip, e^o 
gaged in a conference with him; being mightily 
pleased with his stroking her little boy on the 
head, and bidding him ^ a go6<i duld^ndjmicul 
liis l>oc^k. , ^ . . 

We were BO sooner coi^ie to the Tenipde stairs, 
but we were surrounded with, a crowd o£. water- 
men, oflfertng us^ their respective services. Sir 
Roger, after having looked abouthim very atte^ 
tivSvj spied one with a wooden leg, ana imme- 
diately gave him orders Jto ^et his boat ready. As 
we were walking towards it, * Yoij must know, 
says Sir Roger, I never make use of any body to 
row me that has not either, lost a J^g or an arm. I 
would rather hate him a few strokes of his oar 
than not employ anjhonest ma^ that has been 
wounded in the queen^s service. If I was a lord 
or a bishop, and kept a barge, I would not put a 
fellow in my livery that had not a. wooden leg.^ 

My old friend, after having seated himself and 
trimmed the bi^ with his coachman,, who being 
a very sober man, always serves for ballast on 
these occasions, we made the best of oiir way for 
Yauxhall. Sir Roger obliged tl^ waterman tO' 
fdve ps the history of his right leg^and hearing 
that b^ ha^l 1^ it ^1 La Hogue, with^tiany par< 
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kni^t, in the triumph of his heart, made several 
re0^ction8 on the ere^ness of the Britidi nation; 
as^ that one Englishman could beat three French* 
men, that we could never be in darker of pope- 
ry so long as we took oare of our ffeet; that the 
Tham^was the noblest riVer in Eui*ope; that 
London bridge was a greater piece of work than 
any of the seven wonders. oHne world; with ma- 
ny other honest prejudices which naturally cleave 
to the heart of a true Englisman. 

Aflter some short pause, the old knight, turning 
about his head twice- or thriee, to take a survey 
of this great metropolis, bid me observe ho.w thick 
the city was set with diurches, and that there 
was scarce a single steeple on this side Temple- 
Bar. * A most heathenish sight! savs Silr Ro- 
ger: there is no religion at this end of tne town. — 
The fifty new churches will very much mend thb 
prospect, but church-work is slow, church-work 
IS slow.' 

I do not remember I have any where men- 
tioned in Shr Roger's character, his cus(tom of sa- 
luting every body that 4)a8ses by him with a good 
morrow or a- good night: This the old man does 
out of the overiiowings of his humanity, though 
at the same time it renders him so popular among 
all his country neighbours, that it is thought to 
hav^ gone a' good way in making him once or 
twice knight of the shipe. He can not forbear 
this exercise of benevolence even in town, when 
he meets with any one in his morning or even- 
ing walk. It broke from hina to several boats 
that passed by us on the water; but, to the 
knight's great surprise, as he gave the good night 
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to two or three young fellows a little before our 
landing, one of them, instead of returning the 
civility, asked us, wliat queer old put we had in 
the hoat, and whether he was not ashamed to 
go a wenching at his years? with a great deal 
of the like Thames ribaldry. Sir Roger seemed 
a little shocked at first, but at length assuming 
a face of magistracy, told us, ^That if he were a 
Middlesex justice, he would make such vagrants 
know that her majesty's subjects were no mor« 
to be abused by waterHhan by land. ' 

We were now arrived at Spring-Garden, which 
is exquisitely pleasant at this time of the year. 
When I considered the fragrancy of the walks 
and bowers, with the choirs of birds that sung 
upon the trees, and the loose tribe of people that 
walked under their shades, I could not biit look 
upon the place as a kind of Mahometan paradise, 
Sir Roger told me it- put him in onind of a little 
coppice by his house in the country, which his 
ehaplain used to call an aviary of nightingales. 
< You must 4ihderstand^Vsa^s the knight, < there 
is nothingin the world that pleases a man in love 
so much as your nightingale. Ah, Mr. Spectator ! 
the many moonlight nights that I havfe walked 
by myself, and thought on the widow by the 
music of the nightingale!' He here fetched a 
deep sigh, and was fsdling into a fit of musing, 
when a mask, who came behind him, gave him 
a gentle tap upon the shoulder, and asked him 
if he would drink a bottle of mead with her? 
But the knight being startled at so unexpected a 
familiarity, and displeased to be interrupted in 
his thoughts of the widow, told her, she was a 
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wanton baggage^ and bid her go about her busi- 
ness. ; , 

We c(mcluded our walk with a glass of Burton 
ale and a^lioe of htmgbeef. When we had done 
eating ourselves, the knight called a waiter to 
him, and bid him ^cairy the remainder to the 
waterman that had but one leg. I perceived the 
feUpw staredr. upon liim at the oddness of the 
messs^^ and was eoing to be sauay; upon which 
I ratified the kriight's commands with a peremp- 
torvlook. ' ^ 

As we were going out of fee ^rdien, my old 
friend Uvinkin^^mself obliged, as a.menil>er of 
the qutH^m, toanimadvert upon the niorals of the 
place, viold "the mistress of theliouse, who sat ^t 
tlue bar, that^ he: should be a better customer to 
her garden, ^ there were iliore tnghtipgales and 
fewer stirumpists. ; \ ' 

Addison. d. 
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Na 384. WEDNESDAY, MAY 21. 

Hague^ Maif 34» N. S. — < The same republican biaiv^s, who 
have 80 often nn9e the chevalier de St.. George's reco- 
very, killed him in oiv |>Ublic i)rint8, hare now reduced 
the youn^ dauphin of France to*^ that 'desperate condition 
of weakfiess, and death itself; ^t it is hpd to conjecture 
what method thef will lake to hriifg lum jto hfe again. 
Meantune we iu« asaured by a very- gdeici hand, from 
Paa%,that Mi the ^Qth in«tan^ this young nrinoe was i^ 
well as ever he was knowii if} be since .toe da^i>f his 
birth. As, for the other, they are now sending his jg^host, 
we suppose. (!br they never had the' mod^ty to contrar 
dict their assertions of his death,) to €'omine'rclii^*Lorrain, 
attended bn^ by four gentlenienv and a few 4ot9e9ticft 
of little 0OftederatioD. The baron de Bottunar having 
, delhrei^ in his creden^&tls to qualify him as«|i;ambas9ar 
dor to thi9 state^ (ai| ofi^ce^o which Ilub greatest enemies 
will acknowledge him to be eqdal,} is gone to Utrecht^ 
whence he will proceed to Hanover, but not litay lon^ 
at that court, for fear the peace should be made during 
hb lamented absence. Po^t-Bot, ilt£^ 20. 

I SHOULD, be thought not able te read^ should 
I overlook some excmlent pieces lately come out 
Mv lord bishop of St. Asaph has just how pub- 
lisned some sermons, the preface to which seems 
to mce to determine a great ^int He has^^like 
a good man and a good i^hnstian,^ in opposition 
to air the flattery ^nd base submission of false 
friends to princes, asserted, that Christianity left 
us where it found us as to oUr civil riehts. The 

E resent entertainment shall con^t oiuy of a sen- 
3nce out of the Post-Boy, and the isaid preface 
of the lord of St. Asaph. I should think it a 
little odd, if the au&or of the ^Post-Boy should 
with impuBity call men republicans for a gladness 
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on. the report of the death of the Pretender;^ and 
treat baron Bothmar, the minister of Hanover, 
in such a manner as you see in niy motto. I must 
own, I thihk every man in England concerned 
to support the sqceession of that femily.* 

* Tfe publishing 8t few, serinons, whilst 1 live, 
the latest of ^rch was prea^died about eight 
years since, and the first above seventeen, will 
make it very natural for people to inqaire into 
the Occasion of doing so; antf to such 1 do very 
willingly assign theser following reasons. 

* First, frcfm the observations I haye been able 
to make, for these many years laast jpast, upon 
our public^affairs, and from the natural tendency 
of several principles and practices,^ that have 
of late been studiously reyrred, and from what 
has followed thereupon, I could hbt help bdth 
fearing and presAgii^i; that these jiatipns would 
some time or other, if ever we should have an 
enter^pisiBg prince upjon the throne, of inore 
amtbition dian virtue, Justice, and truc^ honour, 
Ml into' the way of all other nations, and lose 
liiear liberty. ' 

* Nor <50itld I help fores^ng to ^bpse charge 
ja greiat deal of this deadful mischief, whenever 
it should happen, would be laid,>wh^her jusily 
or unjustiy, wats not niy husiness to determine; 
but I re8Qlyedj for my Ownr particular part; to 
deliver-mysdf, as welVas-I could, from the re- 
proaches BXid the dirses of posterity, by public* 

* Four sermons, publi^ed by Dr.. Fleetwood, 1712. 
thp preface to them wfts ordered b3^tlie^. House of Com- 
mons to be burnt. In /consequer^ce of thw number of the 
Spectaior, ab^ve 14,000^ of the pr^fiice was qmckly sOld 
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Iv declaring to all the worldj^ tiiat aldiough in 
the constant course of uiy^inistry I have never 
failed on proper occasions to recoihmei^d^ ur^ 
and insist upon the loving, honouring^ and re- 
verencing the prince's person, and holding it, ac- 
cording to .the laws, inviolable and sacred; and 
paying all obedience and submission to the laws, 
thou^ never so hard and inconvenient to pri- 
vate people: yet did I never think mysdr at 
liberty, or authorized to tell the people, that ei'- 
ther Christ,. St Peter or St Paul, or any other 
holy writer, had, by any doctrine delivered by 
them, subrverted the laws and Constitutions «« 
thfe country in which they lived, or, put thenrin 
a worse.conditioQ, with respect to their civil 
liberties tiien they would have been- had they 
not been Christians. I ever thoudit it a most 
impious blasphemy ctfi^inst that hofy religion, to 
£atner any thing upon it that might encoura^ 
tvrannjr, oppression, oo* inju9tice m a pmce^^or 
thai easily tended to make a free and happy peo** 
pie slaves and miswable. No; peof>le naay mal^ 
themselves as wretched as they will, but letnot 
God b^ called into that wicked party. Wben 
force and violence and hard neeesaity have 
brought the yoke of servitude upon a peof>le'8 
liecfc, religion will supply them with a paUent 
and. submissive spirit unjer it, till they can in^ 
nocently shake it og; but certainly rdigronj^ver 
puts it on. This^always was^ and this at pi^esent 
IS, my judgment of these matters: and I would 
be transmitted to posterity (for the little share 
of time such names as mine can live) under the 
character of one who loved his.cpuntpry, and 
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would be thought a good Englishman, as well as 
a good clergyman. 

' This character! thought would be transmitted 
by the following sermons, which wef e made for. 
and, preached in a private audience, when I coula 
think of nothing else but doing my, duty on the 
occasions that were then offered by (jrod^s provi- 
dence, without any manner of design^ of making 
them public: and for that reason I give them now 
as they were then delivered, by which I hope to 
satisfy those people who have objepted a change 
of prmciples to me, as if I were not now the same 
man 1 formerly was. I never had but one opin- 
ion of these matters; and that I think is so rea- 
sonable and well grounded, that I believe I can 
never have any other. 

* Another reason of my publishing these ser- 
moils at thia time is, that 1 have a mind to do 
myself some honour,- by doing what honour I 
could to the mehiory of two most excellent 
princes, and who have very highly deserved at 
the hai^ds of all the people of these dominions, 
who have any true value for the Protestant reli- 
gion, and the constitution- of the Engli&h govern- 
ment; of which they were the great delivers and 
defenders. I have lived to see their ' illustrious 
names very rudely handled, and the great bene- 
fits they did this nation treated sUghtfy aud con- 
temptuously. I have lived to see our deliver- 
ance from arbitrary power and Popery traduced 
and vilified by some who formerly thought it 
was their greatest merit, and made it part of their 
boast and glory to have had a little liand and 
share in brmging it about; and others who, with- 
out it, must nave livfed in exile, poverty, and 
a2 
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misery, tneanly disclaiming it, and using ill, the 
glorious, instruments thereof. — ^Who could ex- 
pect such a requital of such mierit: I have, I own 
it, an ambition of exempting myself from the 
number of unthankful people; and as 1 loved and 
honoured those great princes living, and lament- 
ed over them wnen dead, sol would gladly raise. 
them up a monument of praise, as lasting as any 
thing otmine can be; and 1 choose to do it at this 
time, when it is so unfashionable a thing to speak 
honourably of them. 

* The sermon that was preached upon the duke 
of Gloucester's -deatli was printed quickly after, 
and is now, because the subject was so suitable, 
joined to the othiers. . The loss of that most pro- 
mising and hopeful prince was, at that time, I 
saw, unspeakably great ; and man v accidents since 
have convinced us, that it coul^ not have been 
overvalued. That precious life> had it pleased 
God to have prolonged it the usual ^ space, had 
saved us many^ fears and jealpusieS) ana dark dis- 
trusts, and prevented many alarms, that have long 
kept us, and will keep us still, waking and Un- 
easy. Nothing remamed to comfort and support 
us under this heavy stroke, but the necessity it 
brought the king and nation underof settjing^the 
succession in the house of JHanover, and giving 
it an hereditary right, by act of parliament, as 
long as it continues Protestant. So much cood 
did God in his merciful pro vidence,^ produce 
from a misfortune which we could neVer ottier- 
wise have sufficiently deplored t 

< The fourth sermon was preached upon the 
fjueen's accession to the throne, and the first year 
in which that day was solemnly observed (for, by 
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8ome accident 6r other, it had been overlooked 
the year before:) and every one will see, without 
the date of it, tnatit was preached very early in 
this reign, dince I was able only to promise and 
presage its future glories and successes, from the 
good appearances of things, and the happy turn 
our affairs began to take^ and could not then 
count up the victories and triumphs that for seven 
years after made it, in the propnet's language, a 
name and a praise among all the people oi the 
earth. Never did seven such years together pass 
over the head of any English monarch, nor cover 
it with so much honour: the.cro^yn and sceptre 
seemed to be the queen's least ornaments; those 
other j)rinces wore in common with her, and her 
gre^t personal virtues were the same before and 
since; but such was the fame of her administra- 
tion of afiairs at home, such was the reputation 
of Jier wisdom and felicity in choosing ministers, 
and such was then esteemed their faithfulness 

, and zeal, their diligence and great abilities in 
executing her commands; to suwi a height of mi- 

' litary glory did her great general and her armies 
carry tne firitish name abroad, such was the har- 
mony and concord betwixt her and her allies, 
and such was the- blessing of God upon all her 
councils and undertakings, that I am as sure as 
history ean make me, noprince of our's ever was 
so prosperous and successful, so beloved, esteem- 
ed, and honoured by their subjects and their 
friends, nor near so formidable to their enemies. 
We were, as all the world imagined then, just 
entering on the ways that proipised to lead to 
such a peace as would have answered all the 
prayers of our religious queen, the care and vigi* 
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lance of a most able ministry, the payments pf a 
willing and obedient people, as well as all theiglo- 
rious toils and hazards of the soldiery, when Grod, 
for our sins, j)ermitted the spirit of discord to go 
forth, and, by troubling 5ore the camp, the city 
and the country (and oh that it had altogether 
spared the places sacred to his worship!) to spoil, 
for a time, this beautiful and pleasing prQspect, 
and give u^s in its stead, I know not what— — 
Our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure. It 
will become me better to pray to God to restore 
to us the power of obtaining such a peace as will 
be to his glory, the safety, the honour and wel- 
fare of the queen and her dominions, and the 
general satisfaction of all her high and mi^ty 
Slies.V 

May 2, 1712. 

STEELE. T. 

^ oOo i )- 



. No. 385. THURSDAY, MAY 22. 

— !-7%e^ca pec^ora jundajide, Ovik Twst. 

Breasts that with sympathizing ardour g'low'd 
And holy €nendshq> such as Theseus voVd. 

I INTEND the paper for this daV as a loose es- 
say upon friendship, in which I shall throw my 
observations together without any set form, that 
I may avoid repeating what has been often said 
on this subject 

Friendship is a strong and habitual inclination 
in two persons to promote the good and happi- 
ness of one another. ' Though the pleasures and 
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adrantages of friendship hare been ktrgdy cele* 
brated by the best moral writers,- and are consi- 
dered by all as ^eat ingredients o£ human hap- 
piness, we very rarely meet with the practice of 
thii virtiie in the worid.* 

Every man is ready to giVe in a long catalogue 
of those virtues and good qualities he expects to 
find in the person of a friend, but very few of us 
are careful to cultivate them in ourselves. 

Love and esteem are the first principles of 
friendship, which always' is imperfect where 
either of these two is wanting. 

As, on the one hand, we are soon aahamed of 
loviilg a man whom we can not esteem; so, on 
the other, though we are truly sensible of a man's 
abilities, we can never raise ourselves to the 
warmth of fnendship without an afiectiopate 
good-will towards his person. - ^ 

Friendship immediately banishes envy und^ 
all its disguises. A man* who can once doubt 
whether he should rejoice in his friend's being 
happier than himself, may depend upon it that 
he IS an utter sta^nger to this virtue. 

There is something in friendship «o very great 
and noble, that in those fictitious stories which 
ire invented to the honour of any particular per- 
son, the authors have thought it as necessarv to 
make their hero a friend as a lover. Achilles 
has his Patrodus; and ^neas his Achates. In 
the fixst of these instances we may observe, for 

• The goddesB Friendship was Kpre8ente4 with her left 
«ide^ bare, her hand pointing to her heart, with these word^ 
far and near; the bottom of her gown was bound about with 
these wordby Kfe astd death. 
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the reputatioii of the subject I am treating of, ihdt 
Greece^ was sdmoist ruined by thehero^s wve, but 
wasprefiierved by his frienclship. - 

The characterof Achate? suggests to us an ob- 
flervatiott we mdy often make; xm the IntimacieB 
of great me% who frequently phOose their com- 
panions rather for the qualities of the ^heart than 
wose of the head^ and prefer fidelity in an ea^^ 
inoffensive, complying temper, to tJiese endow- 
ments .which make a much greater figure among 
mankind. I do not remember that Achates, who 
is represented as the first favourite, either rives 
his advice, or -strikes a blow, though the whole 
^neid. 

A friendship which makes the least qoise is 
very often most use&il; for which reason I should 
prefer a prudent friend to a zealous one. -i 

Atticus, one of the best men of ancient Rome, 
was a very remakable instance of what I am Jiere 
i^)eaking. This extraordinary person, amidst the 
civil wars of his country, when he saw the de- 
signs of all parties equally tended to the subver- 
sion of liberty, by constantly, preserving the es- 
teem and affection of both the competitors,^ found 
means to serve his friends on either side; and 
while he sent money to young Maiius, whose 
father was declared an ^nemy -to the eommon- 
wealth, he wj|kg^ himself one. of Sylla's chief fa- 
vourites, and always near that geperaL , 

During the war between CaBsar and Pompey, 
he stiH nraintained the same conduct After tne 
death of Caesar, he sent money to Brutus in his 
troubles, and did a thousand gpod offices to Anto^ 
ny/s.wife and friends when that party seem&i 
ruined. Lastly, even in thathlopdy war b^we^ 
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Antony and Au^stus, Atticus still kept^ his 
place m both their friendihips; insomucn that 
the first, says Cornelius Nepos; whenever he was 
absenf firoi^ Rome in any part of the empire, 
writ punctually to him what ne was ^oing, what 
he read, and whither he intended to gq, and the 
latter gave him constantly an exact account of all 
his affair^. 

A likeness of inclinations in every^pttrticulur 
is so far from beine requisite to form a benevo- 
lence in two minjii^ towards each other, as it is 
generally imagined, that I believe we shall find 
some of the firndest frieiiddhips to have been con- 
tracted between persons of diBerent humours; the 
mind being often pleased with those perfections 
which are new to it, and which it does not find 
among ita own accomplishments.' Besides, that 
a man in some measure suppli^ his own defects, 
and fancies himself s^t second-hand possessed of 
those good qualities and endowments, which are 
in the possession of him who, in the ^ye of 
the world, is looked on as his other self. 

The most difficult province in friendship is the 
letting a man see his faults and errors; which 
should, if possible, be so contrived, that he may 
perceive our advice is ffiven him, not so much to 
please ourselves as for nis own advantage. The 
reproaches therefore of afriend^ould dways be 
fi^ctly just and not too fi^eqqent. 

The violent desire of pleasing in the person 
reproved, may otherwise change into a despair 
oi doing it, while he finds himself censured for 
faults he is not conscious of. A niind that is 
softened and humanized by friendship can not 
bear freque^t reproache?; either it must quite 
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sink Under the oppression, or abate considerably 
of the value and esteem it had for him who be* 
stows them. The proper business of friendship 
is to inspire life and courage; and a soul thus sup- 
ported outdoes itself: whereas, if it be unexpect- 
edly deprived of these succours, it droops and 
languishes. 

We are in some measure more inexcusable if 
we violate our duties to a friend than to a rela- 
tion; since the former arise from a voluntary 
choice, the latter from a necessity to which we 
could not give our own consent. 

As it has been said oti one side, that a man 
ought not to break with a faulty friend, that he 
may not expose the weakness of his choice; it 
will doubtless hold much stronger with respect 
to a worthy one, that he may never be upbraided 
for having lost so valuable a treasure which was 
once in his possession. (See No. 68.) 

BUDGE LJL. X, 



No. 386. FRIDAY, MAY 23. 

Cum tristibus severCf cum remissis jucundBf cum seniBm 
graviter, cumjuventute comiter vivere. Tull. 

The piece of Latin on the head of this paper 
is part of a character extremely vicious, but I 
have set down no more than may fall in with the 
rules of justice and honour. Cicero spoke it of 
Catiline, * Who,' he said, ^ lived with the sad 
severely, with the cheerful agreeably, with the 
old gravely, with the young pleasantly;' he added, 
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<< wiUi t^e wkl^ bolfUjTy yrilti the w»i^ las- 

civioiwly. '\ The two laust instances of his cQm* 
plaisfince I forbear to consider, having it in my 
thoughts at present only to speak of obsequious 
behtkviour^ as it sits ujffon a ccmApaJEiion in plea« 
sure^not a man^f design ,and intrigue. To vary 
With every humour^ in this manner, can not be 
agreeablei^ e^^cej^it qomes from a man's own 
tempier apd n^atural pomplesioi^; to do it out of an 
ambition to exctel that way, is ti^e most fruitless 
and unbecominjg prostitution im^gittaMe. To 
put on an art&il part, to obtain no other end but 
an JLXcyust praise from the undiscerning is of all 
endeavours the mo^t despircable. A man must 
be sincerely, pleased. to Decome jjleasure, or not 
to interrupt that of oithers: for this reason, it is a 
mb^t calamitous circumstance, that ma^y people 
who w^nt to be> alone. Or should be so, will 6ome 
into conyfi^tion.' lit iCcertain tbat^ men» w5o 
are the least given to reflection, are seized with 
an inclination that way, when, perhaps, they had 
rather be inclined to company t but indeed, they 
had better go. home, and be tired with them* 
selves, than force themselves upon others to re- 
cover their good humour. In all this the case of 
communicating. to a friend A^sad thou^t, or dif- 
ficulty, m oroer to relieve a heayjr.hear^ stands 
excepted; but what i& here meant is, that a 'man 
should always go with inclination to Uie turn of 
the company- he is going into, or not pretend to 
be of the party- ll is certainly a^very happy 
temper to^ able to live with au kinds of diq[>o- 
sitions, because it-ar^e^ a mind that lies open to 
receive what is ^easmg to others^ and not obsti- 
natelyr4)ent on ^y puucularity of his owli. 
VOL. vni. tit 
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This it is wMdi makes me pleased witli the 
tiharacter of my good acquaintance Acasto, You 
tneet him at the tables and conversations of the 
wise-, the impertinent, the grave, the frolic, and 
the wittjr; aod yet his own character has nothing 
ih it that (ian maike him particularly agreeable to 
any one sect t)f men ;'but ^casto has natural good 
sense, ^ood nature and djscretioii, so that everv 
man enjoys himself in his company; and though 
Acasto contributes nothing to tneentortainixifenl^ 
he never was at a place wiere he was not wel- 
come a second time. Without these subordihate 
^ood qualities of Acasto, a man of wit and learn- 
ing would be painful to the ^nerality of mankind 
instead of being pleasing. ^iVitty men are apt to 
imagine they are agreesiole as such, and by that 
nieans grow the worst companions kn^nable; . 
they derid^ the absent, or raUv the pres0nt, in a 
wtong manner, not knowing that if yps^ j)inch or 
tickle a man till he is uneasy in his seat, or qn- 
gracefuHy distinguished from the retitof the com- 
pafiy, you equally hurt him. - 

^ J was going to say, the true'art of being a^eea- 
ble in company ^but there can be no such tbmg as 
art in it,) is to appear well pleased with those you 
are engaged wim, and rather to seem well entef- 
tained, than to brinjg entertainment to others. A 
man thus disposed is not indeed what we ordina- 
rily call a good companion, 1)ut eisisentially is 
such, and in all the parts of his conversation has 
something friendly in bis behaviour, which con- 
ciliates men Vmiiids more than Uiehighest sallies 
of wit or starts of humour can possibly xlo. The 
feebleness of age in a man of this turn, has some- 
thing which Should be treated with respect even 
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in a man ho otherwise venerable. The forward* 
ness of youth, when it ptt>ceed8 frt>m s^aerity aad 
not insolence^ has also its allowances; The eom- 
panion^ ipv^o is formed for lueh hy nature, gives 
to eveiy character of life its due regards, and is 
i^pady to account for their imperfections/ and re- 
ceive their accomplishments as if: they wm*e his 
own. It must appear that you receive law from, 
and not give it to yottf* company, to make you 
agreeable. - . . 

I remember Tully, speaking, I think, of Anto- 
^y^ savs, that in eo facetim erant, ^ss nulld 
arte tradi possunt: <He had a witty mirth, 
which could be acquired by no wrti' This quali- 
ty 4Siust be of the kmd of which I am now spes^ 
ing; for all softs of behaviour which depend upon 
ob^rvation and knowledge of life are to be ac- 
quired; but that which no oile can describe, and 
is apparently the act of nature, must fee every 
where prevalent^ because every ^hing it meets is 
a^t occasion to^ert it; for he who follows na- 
ture can never be improper or unseasonable. 

How* unaccountable then must their behaviour 
be, who, without any manner ol consideration of 
what the co'mpany tney have just now entered 
are upon, give themselves the air of a messenger, 
and make as distinct relations of the occurrences 
Uiey last met with, asif they had been despatch- 
ed from those they talk to, to b^punctualf^'^ ex- 
act in a i^^port of those circumstanoeSt It is un- 
pardonable/ tb^thosc who are met to enjoy one 
another, that a fresh man i^all pop iti^ andf give us 
only the last part of his own life, and put a stop 
to ours during the history. If such a nian comes 
from"M?hange, whether you. will or not, you 
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must hear how the stocks go, and though you are 
ever so intently employed on a graver subject, a 
young fellow of the other end of the town will 
take his place, and tell you Mrs. Such-a-one is 
charmingly handsome, because he just now saw 
her. But I think I need not dwell on this sub- 
ject, since I have acknowledged there can be no 
rules made for excelling this way: and precepts 
of this kind fare like rules for writing poetry, 
which, it is said, may have prevented ill poets, 
but never made good ones. , . • •• 

STEELE. .• - " r -K h'^ - T. 

m oQo m 



No. 387. SATURDAY, MAY 24. 

Quid pure tranquilkt—^— Hon* 

What calms the breast and makes the mind s^ene. 

In my last Saturday's paper I spote of cheer- 
fulness as it is a moral habit of the mindj and ac- 
cordingly mentioned such moral motives as are 
apt to cherish and keep alive this happy temper 
in the soul of man: I shall now consider cheer- 
fulness in its natural state, and reflect on those 
motives to it, which are indifferent either as to 
virtue or vice. 

Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best pro- 
moter of health. Repinings and secret murmurs 
of heart give imperceptible strokes to those deli- 
cate fibres of which the vital parts are composed, 
and wear out the machine insensibly; not to men- 
tion those violent ferments which they stir up in 
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the blood, and those trregiila^ disturbed motions 
whieh.they raise in the animal spirits. I searcq 
remember in my own observation, to have' met 
with. many old men, or with such, who (to use 
our English phrase) wear well, that had not at 
least a certain indolence in their humour, if not 
a more than ordinary- gaiety and" cheerfulness of 
heart. — The truth of it is, health and cheerful- 
ness mutually beget ^ch other; with this differ- 
ence, that we seldom meet with a^eat degree 
of health which is riot attended wath St certain 
cheerfulness, but very often see cheeriulnesd 
where thfere is no degiree of health. 

Cheerfulness bears the^ime friendly regard to 
the mind as to the bddy: it banishes all anxious 
care and discontent, soothes and composes the 

Sissibns^ and keeps the soul in ar perpetual calm, 
lit having alreaay- touched on this last consider- 
ation, I shall h4gre take notice^ that the world, 
in which we are placed, is filled with innumera- 
ble objects that arepropejr to raise and keep alive 
this happy temper of mind. 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to 
man, one would think it was made" for our use: 
but if we consider it in its natural beauty and 
harmony,^ one would be apt to conclude it was 
made for our pleasure. The sun, which is tis the 
great soul of the universe, arid nrodiices all the 
necessaries oif life, has a particular influence in 
cheering the mind of man, and making the heart 
gladi 

Those several liyihgxsreatures which are made 

for our service or sustenance, at the saane time 

either fill the woods with their music, fqrnish us 

with game, or raise pleasing ideas in us by the 

h2 
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delightfoliiess of their appearance.^ FottatainSy 
lakes, and rivers, are aa.reifreshing to the imagi- 
nation as to the soil throngb: which they pass. . 

There are writers of; great distinction, who 
have made it an argument for- Providence^ that 
the whole earth is covered with gre^h, rather 
than with anjr other colour, as being aucli a ri^t 
mixture of light and shade, thi^t it comforts and 
stren^ens the eye, instead of weakening or 
rrievmg it For this reason, several painters 
have a green cloth hanging near them, to ease 
the eye upon, after tob great an application to 
their colouring. A famous modern philosopher* 
accounts for it in the following manner. All 
colours that are more luminous, overpower and 
dissipate the animal spirits which are eitiployed 
in sight; on the contrary, those that are more 
obscure, do hot ;give the animal spirits, a sufficient 
exercise, whereas the rays that produce in us the 
idea of green, fall upon the eye in suph a due 
proportion, that they give the animal spirits 
their proper play, and by keeping up the Strugs 
gle in a just balance, excite a very pleasins and 
ae^eeable sensation. Let the cause be what it 
will, the effect is certain, for which reason the 
poets ascribe to this particular colour the epithet 
of cheeriful. . 

To consider furtiier this double end in the 
works of nslture. and how they are at the same 
time, both usefiu and eiitertaitiing, we find that 
the most important parts in the vegetable worid 
are those which are the most beautiful. These 
are the seeds by which the several races of plants 

* Sir Isaac Newtoli. 
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are propagated and coifttnued, and wfaicli are al* 
yrays lodged in flowers or. blossoms. Nature 
se^^ms^o hide her^rin^jipal design, and to bein- 
diidtrious in maicing the earth eay and delight- 
fulj while she is carrying on iiier great work, 
a»d^ intent upon her own preservation. The 
husbandman, after the same manner, is employed 
in laying- out the whole, country into*^a Una of 
-garden or landscape, and ma&ing every thing 
smile about him,' whil$t, in reality, he things of 
nothing but of the harvest; and the increase 
which IS to arise from it. 

We may further obseiVe how Providence has 
taken care to keep uj> this cheerfulness in t^ie 
mind of nlan^ by having formed it after such a 
n^anner as to piake it capable of. conceiving de- 
light from several objects which seem to jwtve 
very little use in them; as frpm the ^ildness qf 
rocKS and deserts, and the like grotesque parts 
of natijre. Those who iire versed in philosophy 
may still carry this consideration higher by ob- 
servingi^ that if matter had appeared to us en- 
dowed only With those real ' qualities which it 
actually possesses, it wotild have made but a very 
joyless and uncomfortable figure ; an«l why has 
Providence given it a power of prpdncing in us 
sjlch imaginary qualities, as tastes and colours, 
sounds and sttiells, heat and cold, but, that man, 
while he is conversant in the lower ^tions of 
nature, tnight have his mind cheered and de- 
limited with agreeable sensations? In short, the 
wnole universe is a kind of theatre filled witii 
objects ^at either raise in us pleasure, amuse- 
ment, or admiration. 

Thte reader^sown thoughts will suggest to him 
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the vieimtudiBp of 4ay and nighty the change of 
seasons, with dl that variety of scenes which 
diversify the face of nature, «nd &11 the mind 
with a perpetual succ6sikon of beautiful and 
pleasing images. 

I shm notliere mention the several entertain- 
ments of art, with the pleasures of friendship, 
books, cojmFersation,.aaa other accidental diverr 
sions of life, because I would only take notice x)f , 
such incitements to .a;^ch,eerful temper, as offer 
themsejves to persons of all ra^lts and condi- 
tiops, and which may sufficiently show us, that 
Providence did not aesicn &is world should be 
filled with murmurs ana repinings,or that the 
heart of man should be involved in gloom and 
melancholy. 

Lihe more inculcate this cheerfulne^ of tem- 
per, as it is a -virtue in which our eountrymen 
are observed to»be more deficient than any other 
nation. Melancholy is a kind of dsemon that 
haunts our island, and ofte|i conveys herself to 
us in an easterly wind. A celebrated French 
novelist, in ojpposition tg those ^yho begin their 
romances with the flowery sieason of the year, 
enters on his stpry thus: VIn the ^omy month 
of November, when the people of England hang 
and drown themselves, a disconsolate lover walk- 
ed out into the fields,? &c. 

Every ^ne ought to fence against the temper 
of his climate or constitution, and frequentlv to 
indulge in himself those considerations which 
ma^v give him a serenity of mind, and eoable him 
to bear up cheerfully against those little evils 
and misfortunes which are common tor human 
nature, an^ which, by a right improvement of 
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them, will produee a satiety <of j^, and an un* 
interrupted haiqpine89» 

At tne same time that I, would engage my 
reader to consider the world in its-nH>st agree- 
aUd li^itsy I must own there are many evilf 
which naturally q;>rin2 up amidst the entertain^ 
ments that are provmed!^ fo:r us: tjut these, if 
rightly considered, should be far from overcast- 
ing the mind widi sorrow, or destroying that 
cheerfulness of teopiper which I h^tve been recom- 
mending* ^This. intersper^on of evil with good, 
and paitt with pleasure, in the works of nature, 
is very truly ^iscribed by Mr. Lo^ke, in his Es- 
say on Human Understmiding^ to a moral reason, 
in the following words: \ 

< B^ond alllhis, we may find another reason 
why Grod hath scattered ^p and down ^^ several 
degrees xi^ ideasure and pain ih all the things 
that ^iviron and, ^Bhci u$," and blended them 
togeth^ in almost all that our thoughts and 
senses have to do with; that we, finding imper- 
fection, dissatisfaction, and want of complete 
happiness;^ in all the enjoyments which the crea- 
tures can afibrd ua, ixHgnt be led to seek it in the 
enjoyment of' Him, " with whom there is fulness 
of jpy, and at whose ri^t hand are pleasures for 
evermore-^*'^ 

ADDtSOH. L» 
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No. 388. MONDAY, MAY 26. 

Jngrtdiors mmdot aOms rechiiere^^^ Tow. 

Fop thee, i4are unlock ^e sacred sprinig^ , 
And arts disclosed 6yandenisag^s sing. 

* MR. SPECTATPR, ■-: 

* It is my custom, when I read yourTiapers, 
to read over tha qiiotatidn;? in the authors'trom 
wl>ence you take them: as you mentioned a pas- 
sage lately out of the second' chapter of Solo- 
mon's Song, (No. 327,) it occasioned my look- 
ing into \t\ and upon reading it, I thought the 
idea so ^cquisitely soft and tender, that I could 
not help making ^is paraphrase df it; which, 
now it IS done, 1 can as little forbear sending it 
to you. Some marks of ydur approbation, which 
I have already received, Tiave ^ven me-so sen*- 
sible a taste of them, that I-can not forbear en- 
deavouring after them as often as I can with any 
appearance of success. I am, sir,, 

^ Your most obedient humble servant * 

r ' - - ' ■ .' . 

l%e Second chi^ter of Sokm(m,'8 Song. - ^ 

Ad when in Sharon's field the blushihgf rose 

Does its chaste bosom to the mom disclose^ 

Wh^ all around the zephyrs bear 

The fragrant odours through the wr: 
Or as the lily in the ^hadpr vale 
Does a'er eabh flower with beauteoqs pride prevtt]^ 
And stands^ with dews and kindest s^n-shine4>lert^ 
In fwr pre-eminence, superior to the rest: 
So if my love, with happy influence, shed 
His eye? bright sun-shines ?>n his lover's head, ' 
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Then ^luJl tlie rosb of Sharon's fiftl4 

And whitest IQles to my , beauts ^ddy 

Then fairest flow'fs wi^ studious art combing 

The roses with the lilies join. 

And their ui^led channs are less than mine. 

As much 1^ fidrest lilies can sutposs 
A thorn in beiaut/, or in height the grass; 
So does my Ipve among the virgins shine, 
Adom'd with ^ces mor^ than half (Uidnes 
Or as a tree, that, glorioui^ to behold, _ 
Is hungj with apples, all of ru<ldy g6ld, 
Mespenan fruit! ftt^dbeau^ftilly high, 
Bxtends its branches to the sky; , \^ 

S o does my love tne ^rgfin^s eye invite ! 
'TisheiJorie ca*i fixtheii' wanfi'rifig^ght^ 
Amon^ ten thous^d envinently hri^t 

Beneath thu pleasing shade 
My wearied limbs at ease llfud, t- • 

And^on his fra^nt boughs reclin'd my head* 
I puU'd the gomen fruit with eager haste< 
Sweet was the fruit, and pleasing to th)e taste. 
With sparkling wine l^e jcrownM the howl. 
With ^ntle ecstacies he^fill'd my soulj 
Joyous we sat b^iieath the^shady grove. 
And o'er my head he hung the bann^B c^ his love* 

I famt! I die! my labouring breast 
U yn^ the mighty weight dP love oppress^! ' 
I feel the fire ^c^ssess my heart, ' 
And pain convfey'd to ev'ry part. 
Thro^allmy veins the passion^flie8^ ^ 

My feeble soul forsakes its pla^ 
A trembling faintness seals my eyes, ^ 
And paleness dwells upOn my facet 
Oh! kstmy love with pow*rful(^our stay . ' 

My fainting lovesick soul, that dies iiway } , 
One liand beneath me let him plac^ 
Wkh t'other press me in a chaste emb^ice* 
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Arm'd with the aouiidifl|^ qoiYcr «ii4 thie bow» 
Whilst thnnig)^lifte lottesooie woodiy 6a ftnre^ 
You w'cr disturb mjr sleeping lore. 

Be oaty geatie Zepky» tbeptw « 

With downy wings to to the alr{ . 

Let sacred silence d^^hHUpdy , 

To keep off each intniEiWfttnd: 
And when the balmy slumber leases his fJftB^. 
May he to joys, unknown till then, arise./ ' 

But see! he comes^ with wha;t flokjestic gut 
He i>nward bears his lovely stiatei .J 

Now thro* the lattice he appears, . 
With softest words dispels nyy ffany 
Arisen my fair ot^e,' %na receive v 

All the ptelsures love can give^ " ' 

For now the sullen winter^s past^ 
No more we^fear the northern blasti 
Np storms nor threafning clouds appetfr 
1^0 falling rains deform me year. 
My love admits qf no delay, 
Arise, my faiiv^imd come eway. 

Already, see! the teeming earth 
Bringa forth the flow'rs, 4ier beauteous bM^ - 
The dews and soft descending shutw^ 
Nurse the new-bom teiider flow'rs, , 

Hark{ the birds melodious sing, / . ^ 

And Meetly usher Ih the spring. 
<;;lose by his fellow sttAt^dove, 
And, billing, whispers Ker his love. 
The spreiuling wines with blosspms furi^ 
Diffusing round a gratdulsmell^ 
Arise, my fair 4»nerand receive 
All the blessings love can give: 
For love admits of no delay. 
Arise, u^ fiur, ^nd comeAwax* -. 

As to its mate the constant dove ^ 

FUeatiiro'the<;Qv/ictofthe9pi^£7nve( . < ^ - 
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Soletmhiitefttoiomekmely duidfl^ ' 

There let me safe in.thy lov'd armi be laid^ ^ 

Where no intruding hateful noise 

Shall damp the sound of thy melodious vcucei 

Where I may gaze, and mark each beauteous gfaOOf] 

For sweet thy voice^ and lavtfy is thy fine. 

As aU of me, my lovey^ia thiiie» 

Let all of thee be ever mine. , ^ 

Among the lilies we will play, 

FjuTfr, my love, thou art, thanth^. 

Till the purple mom arise. 

And balmy sleep forsake thine eyes: 
, *Till the gladsome beiuns of day 

Remove the shades of ntt^t away< ^ 
Then when soit«leep sl^a^from thy ey]^.dep«1« 
Rise like the boundmg roe, or lusty* hart. 

Glad to behold the light again. 
From Bether^s mountains darting e'fx th^ phun. 

STEELE. Ti 



No. 389. TUESDAY, MAY 27. 

^■^MeBora pU doeuert ^iorenUs* Rom. 

Their pious nres a better, lesson taught 

Nothing has more surpi^ised the learned in 
England thaA the price which a small book, in- 
titled Spaccio delta Bestia triomfante, bcwre 
in a late auction.* This book was sold for thir- 
ty pounds. As it was written by one Jordanua 

* This book was for some time so little regarded, that it 
sold often for two shillings; the same copy, fis above re- 
ferred to, has since been sold fdr fifty pounds sterUng. 
There was an edition of U in F4ngHah| prilled in 1713. 

VOL. vni. I 
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Brunus, a professed atheist, with a design to de- 
preciate religion, every one was apt to fancy, 
from the extravagant price it bore, that there 
must be something in it very formidable. 

I must confess, that happening to get a sight 
of one of Ihem myself, 1 could not forbear perus- 
ing it with this apprehension; but found there 
was so very little danger in it,.that I shall ven- 
ture to give my readers a fair account of the 
whole pmn upon which this .wonderful treatise is 
built. V 

The author pretends that Jupiter, once upon a 
time, resolved upon a reformation of the constel- 
lations: fpr whicn purpose having sumnione^ the 
stars together, he complains to them of the great 
decay of the \vorship of the gods, which he 
thought so mudi the harder, having called seve- 
ral of those celestial bodies by the names of the 
heathen deities; and by that means made the hea- 
vens as it were a book of the Pagan theology. 
Momus tells him that this is not to be wondered 
at, since there were so many scandalous stories 
of the deities; upon which the author takes? occa- 
sion to cast reflections lipon all' other religions, 
concluding, that Jupiter, after a full hearing, dis- 
carded the deities out of heaven, and called the 
stars by the names of the moral virtues. 

This short fable, which has no pretence in it 
to reason or argument, and but a very small share 
of wit, has however recommended itself wholly 
by its impiety to those weak men who would 
distinguish themselves by the singularity of their 
opinions. 

There are two considerations which have been 
often urged against atheists, and which they ne- 
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ver.yet could get over.> The first is, that the 
greatest and most eminent persons of all ages 
nave been against them, and always oOmphed 
with the puWic forms of worship established in 
their respective countries, when there was no- 
thing in tiiem either derogatory to the honour of 
the Supreme Being, or prejudicial to the good 
of i^ankind. 

The Platos and Ciceros among the ancients; 
the.Bacons, the Boyles, and ^e Lockes, among 
our own countrymen, ate all instances of what 1 
have iJeen saying; not to mention any of the di- 
vines, howevey celebrated, since our adversaries 
challenge all tiiose,^ as men who have too much 
interest in this case to be impartial evidences. 

But what has been often uiged as a considera- 
tion of much more weight, is not only the* opin- 
ion of the better sort, but the general consent of 
mankind to this great truth; which 1 think could 
not possibly have come to, pass, but from one of 
the three following reasons: — Either that the 
idea of a God is innate, and co-existent with the 
mind itself; or that this truth is sp very obvious^ 
that it is discovered by the first exertion of rea- 
son in persons of the most ordinary capacities; 
or lastly, that it has been delivered down to us 
through all ages by a tradition from the first 
man. 

The atheists are equally confounded, to which- 
ever ef these three causes we assign it; they have 
been so pressed by this last argument from the 
general consent of mankind, that after sreat 
search and pains they pretend to have found out 
a nation of atheists, I mean that polite people 
the Hottentots. 
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I dire not shock my readers with adesm^tion 
of the ^iustoms and mannera of those barbarians^ 
who are in every reelect acarce one dec'ee above 
brutes, having oo language among tnem but a 
confused (criible, whidi is neither well andor^ 
stood by ^emsQlves nor others. 

It is not, however^ to he imamiedy how mu(;h 
the atheists have gloried in, Uiese tiieir good 
friends and allies. ^ _ 

If we boast of a Socrates or a Seneca, they may 
now confront them with these great philosopliers 
the Hottentots. 

Though even this point has, not without rea- 
son, been several times controverted, I see no 
manner of harm it could do to religioli, if we 
should entirely give them up this elegant part of 
mankind. 

Methinks nothing more, shows the weakness 
of their cause, than that no division of their fel- 
low-creatures join with them, but those among 
whom they themselves own reason is almost de- 
faced, and who have little else biit their i^ape, 
which can entitle them to anyplace in the species. 

Besides these poor creatures, there have now 
and the^n been instaitces of a few crazed people 
in seVend nations who h^ve denied the existence 
of a Deity. 

The catalogue of these is however very short; 
even Vanini,* the most celebrated champion for 
the cause, professed b^orie his judges that he be- 

* Vanini was a priest of iire&^lar life and atheistical prin- 
ciples, which he industriousty disseminated. His tongue 
waa cut out and he was burnt i^ ThouIoQse» in FehruaiYf 
1619. 
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lieved the existence of a God; and taking up a 
straw which lay before hhn on. the ground, as- 
sured them that alone was sufficient to convince 
him of it; alleging several ar^ments to prove 
that it was impossible nature wme could create 
any thing. 

I was the other day reading an accoiunt of Ca- 
simir Lys^inski,* a gentleman of Poland, who 
was convicted and executed for this crime. The 
maimer of his punishment was very particular. 
As soon as his body was burnt, his ashes were 
put into a cannon, and shot into the air towards 
Tartary. 

I am apt to believe, that if something like this 
method of punishment should prevail in En- 
gland, such IS the natural good sense of the Brit- 
ish nation, that whether we rammed an atheist 
whole into a great gun, or pulverized our infi- 
dels, as they do in Poland, we should liot have 
many charges- ' 

I should, however, propose, while our ammu- 
nition lasted, that instead of Tartiary, we should 
always keep two or three cannons ready pointed 
tdwards the Cape of Good Hope, in order to 
shoot our unbelievers into the country of the 
Hottentots. ' 

In my opinion, a solemn judicial death is too 
great an hoiiour for an atheist, though I must 
allow the method of exploding him, as it is prac- 
tised in this ludicrous kind of martyrdom, has 
something in it proper enough to the nature of 
his offence. • 

* Lyszinald suffered at Warsaw in 1689, but it does not 
appear that he ever pubBshed any thing^. 

I 2 
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Thefe k indeed a ]gve»t objieetioB: , a{;^ii8t tl^s 
manner of U^tinj^ tl^m. Zeal fororeligion is of 
80 active a natore^ that it sddotm knows where 
to rest; fbr which rea»Hi I am afraidL after hav- 
in^ discharged our atheists^^re migni possibly 
think of shooting off our sectaries; and, as one 
does not foresee the vieissituded of human af- 
fairs, it miffht one tioie or other oome tp.a man's 
own turn to fly out of the mouth of a demi* 
culveriiu 

If any ef my readers imagine that 1 have 
treated thi»e gentlemen in too ludicrous a man- 
ner, I must confess, for my. own part, I -think 
reasoning againi^ such unbelievers upon a. point 
that shocks the conuaoon sense of mankind, is 
doing them too ^^^'eat ^n honour, living them a 
figure in the eye of. the worlds ana making peo^ 
pit §aj[iey tint they, hove more in thexni than Uiey 
really Mve. 

As for those ]3ersons who have any schema of 
religious worsh^,~I am fer treating such with 
the utmost tendem^iss^ and shouH endeavour tQ 
show them their errors with the greatest temper 
2^ humanity^ biit as these miscreants are for 
thtowing down religion in general, for stripping 
mankind of what themselves own is of exceuem 
use ilk all great societies^ Without once offerinff 
ix> establish any thinff in the room of it; I thin£ 
the best way of deaung with them is to retort 
their owjL weapons upon tbemy which are those 
o£ seem and mdekery. 

BUDGELL. X. 
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Na. 39a WEDNESDAY, MAY 28. 

NmpmdOuJts gedmn^KiendofdqUddffondeeetf iiHpuiei§' 
iim nmnm effiigtre aebemtu. Ttix^ 

The way to avoid th.e imputation of impudence, is not to 
be a3baTned <rf what we do, but never to do what we 
ought M be a^iamed of. 

Mai^t are tke Epistles I receive from ladies 
eXiTcmehr afflicted that they lie^ under the obBer- 
ratipn of scamlalbur people, who love to defame 
tiieir aeighbouni, and make the tmjuatest inter- 
pretation of ifinocent and indifferent actions. 
lihi&y describe tiieir own behaviour so unhappily, 
tiKik there indeed lies some cause of^spicion 
u|K>n themf. It is certain that there is lio autho- 
rity fop persons who have nothing else to do, to 
pass away hours of conversation upon the mis- 
carriages of other people; but since they will do 
so, they who value, their reputation shoukl be 
cautious of appearances to tJhelr disadvantage. 
But very often our young women, as well as uie 
middle aged^and the gay part of those growing 
old, witlwut entering into a formal league for 
that purpose, to a woman, agree lipon a short 
way to preserve their characters, and go on in a 
way that at best is only not vicious. The me- 
thod is, whea Jm ill-natured or tdikative girl has 
said Miy thing that bears hard upon some part 
of another's carriage, this creature, if not in any 
of th^ Uttie caba&, is^mn down for the most 
ceoaomw^ dangerouil body ia the world. Thus 
thfty guard tteir reputation rad^r than their 
ilio«HS^>a»if g^iit lay in being under the ink 
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putation of a fault, and pot in the commission of 
it Orbicilla is tiie kindest poor thing in the 
town, but the most blushing creature living: it 
is true she has not lost the sense of shame, but 
she has lost the sense of innocence. If she had 
more confidence and never-did any thing which 
ought to stain her cheekis, would she not be much 
more modest without that ambiguous suffusion, 
which is the livery both of guilt and innocence? 
Modesty consists in being conscious of no ill, 
and not in being ashamed of havinc done it 
When people gd upon apy other foundation than 
the truth of their own hearts fqr 4Jie conduct of 
their actions, it lies in the power of scandalous 
tongues-to carry the world before them, and make 
the rest of mankind fall in with the ill, for fear 
of reproach — On the other hand, to do what you 
ought, is th6 ready way to make calumny either 
silent or ineffectually malicious. Spienser, in his 
Fairy Queen,, says admirably to young ladies 
under the distress, of being defamed,.— 

* The best,' said he, * that I can you advise, " 

Is to avoid th* occasion of the ill; 
For when ^ cause, whence evil doth arise, 

Remov^ is, th' efiect sui*ceaseth still. 
Abstain from pleasure and restrain your will, 

Subduerdesirer and bridle loose delight; 
Use scanty diet, and forbear your fill; ' 

Shun secrecy, and talk in open sight r 
' So shall you soon repair your present evil plight* 

-Instead of this care over their words and ac- 
tions, recommended by a poet in old Queen Bess's 
days, the modem way is^ to say and do what you 
please, and yet be the prettiest sort of woman in 
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tlie worlds If iathers and' brothers will ddfendl 
a ladyy ho&oury she is quite as safe as m hear 
own innoceoce. Many of the distressed^ who 
suffer under the malice of evil tpi>gijieS| are so 
bai^mless, that they are every day they live asleep 
till twelve at noon; concern themiselves with no- 
thing but their own persons tijl two; take their 
necessary foo(l between that time and four; visit, 

§0 to the play, and sit up at cards till towards 
le ensuing morn; and the malicious world shaU 
draw conclusions from innocent (Ranees, short 
whispers, or pretty familiar roillerieis with fash- 
ionable ^m^n> that these fair ones are not as rigid 
as vestals. It i§ certain^ say these * goodest' crea- 
tures very wejl, that virtue does not consist in 
constrained behaviour and wry faces, that must be. 
allowed: but there is a decency in, the aspect and 
manner of ladies, contracted &om a habit of vir- 
tue, and from general reflections that regajt!d a 
mod^t conduct; ail which may be onderstood, 
though tbey can not be de^ribed. A young 
women of this sort claims an esteem mixea with 
affection and honour, and meets with no defama- 
tion; or if she does, the wild malice is overcome 
with an undisturbed perseverance in her inno- 
cence. To speak freely,, there are such coveys 
of coquettes about this town, that if the peace 
were not kept by some impertinent tongues of 
their own sex,, which' keep them under some 
restraint, we should have no manner of engage- 
ment upon .them to keep them in any tolerable 
order. 

As I, am a Spectator, and behold how plainly 
one part of womankind balance the behaviour of 
the other, whatever I may think of tale-bearer^ 
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or slanderers, I can not wholly suppress them, 
BO more than a general would discourage, spies. 
The enemy would easily stuprise him wiom 
they knew had no intelligence of their motions. 
It IS so ^ otherwise with me, that I acknow- 
ledge I permit a she-slanderer or two in every 
quarter of the town, tb live in the characters ch 
coquettes, and take all the innocent freedoms of 
the rest, in order to send me informatioh of the 
behaviour of jtheir respective sisterhoods. 

But, as the matter of respect to the world 
which looks on> is carried on, mfethinks it is so 
very easy to be what is in the geherai called vir- 
tuous, tHat it need not cost one hour's reflection 
in a month to preserve that appellation. It is 
.pleasant to hear the pretty rogues talk of. virtue 
and vice among each other; * she is the kziest crea- 
ture in the world, but, I must confess, strictly 
virtuous: the peevishest hussey breathing, but as 
to her virtue, she is without blemish: she has not 
the least charity for any of her acquaintance, 
but I must allow her rigidly virtuous.' As the 
unthinking part of the male world call every man 
a man of honour who is not a coward; so the 
crowd of the other sex terips eyery wopaan who 
will not be a wench, virtubus. 

STEEL]^. T. 
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No. 391. THURSDAY, MAY 29. 

Qux nisi seaui^is nequeas ammittere.tiivis^ - 

Jit bona pars proeerum faci0 Uhahit ojcerrd, 

^audcuivia promptum est, murmurqtte hunuksqiie ntsurrot 

Touere de tenipUs; tt aperto vivere voto^ 

Mens bona, fama, fides; Ksecctar^, et ut audiat hospef, 

lila siblintrorsujfh, et sub iin^tujt immurmurat: Osi 

EbttUit poind prssclarum fiinusi Et O si 

Sub rastro crepet qrgenti mihisena dextro 

Hercule/pupiUumve utinpm^ quern projpimus haeres^ 

Impello, expungam/—^ — , iPvas. Sat. 

Thy prayers the tejjt of heaven will bear: ^ 
Nor heed'st thou take the god» aside to hea^: 
While others, e'en the mig-hty men of Rome, 
Big swelPd with mischief, to the temples come; 
And ialaw murmtus anduwith costly slnok^ 
Heav'ns help,^to pro$per their bl^^^k vows, inyoke. 
So boldly to the gods mankind reveal 
What from each other they, for shame, conceals 
Give me good fame, ye pow'r8,.and make me just; 
Thus much the rogue to public ears will trust. 
In private theuj-^^hen wilt thou, mighty Jov^ 
My wealthy unble from this >irorld remove I 
Or,— O thou thund'rei^s son, great Hercules, 
That once thy bounteous deity would please 
To guide my rake upon the chinking sound 
Of some vast treasure hidden underground! 

were my pupil fairly knock'd o* th' head! : 

1 should possess th' estate if he were dead. Dbtdxit. 

While Hotner represents Phoenix, the tutor 
of A<shilles, as persuading his pupil to lay aside 
his resentment, and give himself up to the in- 
treaties of his countrymen, the poet, in order to 
make him sp^k in character, ascribes to him a 
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speech full of those fables and allegories, whidi 
old men talce delight in relating/ and which are 
very proper for instruction. * The gods^' says 
he, /suffer themdehres/to he ^prevailed upon 4ay 
intreaties. When mortals have ofifended them l^ 
their transgressionsj. they appease them by vows 
and sacrifices. Yoi^ must know, Achilles, that 
pRAYEBS ate the daughters of Jupiter. They 
are crippled by frequent kneeling, have their 
faces full of scars and wrin^es, and their eyes 
always cast towards heaven. They are constant 
attendants on/the goddess Ate, and march be- 
hind her. This goddess walks forward with a 
bold and haughty air, and being very light, of 
foot, runs through the whole earth, grieving and 
afflicting the sons of men. She ^ets the start of 
Prayers, who sd ways follow her, in order to hfeal 
those persons > whom phe woutids. He who hon- 
ours tnese daughters of Jupiter, when-they draw 
n^ar to him, receives great benefits from them^ 
but as for him who rejects him, they intreat their 
father to give his orders to the goddess Ate, to 

Eunish him for his hardness of heart . I'his no- 
le allegory Aeedsbut Kttle explanation; for when 
ther the goddess Ate, signifies injury, as son^e 
have explained ii;^ or guilt in general^ as others; 
or divine justice, as 1 am the more apt to think, 
the interpretation is obvious enough. • 

I shall produce another heathen fable relating 
to Prayers, which is of a more diverting kind. 
One would think, by some passages in^it^ that it 
was composed by Lucian^ or at least by sotmeau* 
tlior who has endeavoured' to imitate his way of 
writing; but as dissertations of this nature are 
more curious thanrtiseful, J sl^all give my reader. 
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the &Ue witirt>ut uij forthar inquiry^ after Ibe 
author^ - . * 

^ Memp|ms tte philosopher was a second time 
takeii up into heaven by Jupiter; when for his 
entertainment he lifted up a tra{)-door that was 
placed by his fi>otstooL At itarising, there is- 
sued through it ^uch a din' of cries as astonished 
the philosopher. Upon his asking what they 
meant, Jupiter told him they were the prayers 
that were sent up to him from^ the earth. Me- 
nip)>us, amidst the confusion of voices, which 
were so great that nothing less than the ear of 
Jove- could distinguish them, heard the words^ 
riches, honour, and long life, repeated in several 
diflfereht tones and languages. When the first 
hubbub of soundS'was over, the trap-door beinff 
left DpeUy the voices came up more separate and 
distinct The first fifayer Was a very odd xme, 
it came froih Athens, and desired Jupiter to in- 
cre^Lse the wisdom and the heard of nis humble 
supplicant. Menippus knew it by the voice to 
be the prayer of his friend Licander tiie philoso" 
pher. This was^ succeeded by the petition oione 
who had just laden a ship, and promised Jupiter, 
if he took care of it, and returned it home again 
fall of riches, he wbul^ make him an ofierin^ of 
a silver ciip. Jupiter thanted him for nothing; 
and bending down his ear more attentively than 
ordinary, heard a voice complaining to him of the 
cruelty of an Epheiftan widow, and begging him 
to breed compassion in her heart This, says 
Jupiter, is a very honest fellow : I have received 
a ^eat deal of meense from him: I will not be 
so cruel to him as not to hear his prayers. He 
was then interrupted witii a whole volley of tow8| 
VOL. vni. K 
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ivhichweve made^or the health of a t3nraimical 
prince by his subjects, who prayed for him in his 

f presence. Menippus was suiprised, after having 
istenedto prayers offered up'with so^much ar- 
dour and devbtiy)nj to hear low whispers fron^ 
the same assembly, expostulating with Jove for 
suffering sueh a tyrant to live, and asking hini 
how hi& thunder eould lie idle? Jupiter was so 
offended at these prdivaricating rascals, that he 
took down the first vows, and puffed aWay the 
last. The philbsopher seieing a gteat cloud; mount- 
ing upwards, and making its way directly to the 
trap-door, inquired of Jupiter ^ wliat it meant. 
This, says Jupiter, isthov^moke of a whole heca- 
tomb that is offered me by the general of an ar- 
my, who is very Impoatunatq with me to list him 
cut off a hundred thousand men that^re drawn 
up in array against him; what does the impudent 
wretch think I see in him, to belieVe that I ^ill 
make a sacrifice of so many mortals aS good as 
himsdf, and all this to his^glory forsdoffi? But 
hark^ says Jupiter, there is a voice I never heard 
but in time ot dango*; it is a rogiie that is ship- 
wrecked in the Ionian sea;,I savcS him on a plank 
but three days ago, upon his promise to mend his 
manners; the scoundrel is, not worth a groat, and 
yet has the impudence to offer me a temple ijf I 
will keep him from sinking — ^But yonder, says 
he, is a Especial youth for you: he desires me to 
take his father, who keeps a great estate from 
him, out of the miseries of humap life. The old fel- 
low shall live till he makes his heart ache, I can 
tell him that for his pains. This was followed up 
by the soft voice of a pious lady, desiring Jupiter 
ttxat she might appear, amiable and charming in 
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the sight of her emperdr. As the philosopher 
wa^ reflecting^ on this extl^ordinary petition, 
tbere blew A gentlewind through the trap-door, 
which he at first mistook for W gale of zephyrs, 
but afterwards found it to be. a breeze of sighs: 
they «melt Strong of flowers arid' incense, and 
were succeeded by mdst passionate cotnplaints of 
wounds arid torments; fire and arrows, cruelty, 
despair, and death. Menippus faricied that such 
lamentable cries krose from some general execu- 
tion^ or from wretches lying under the torture; 
but Jupiter told him that they canie uj) to him 
from the' isle of Paphos, and that He every day 
received complaints of the same nature from that 
whimsical tribe of mortals who are called lovers. 
I anf' so trifled with, says he,' by this generation 
of both sexes, and find it so impossible to plealse 
then, whetlier'I grant or refuse their petitions, 
thiai I shall order a western wind for the future 
to intercept them in their passage, and blow them 
at random upon the earth. The last petition I 
heard was from a very aged man of near a hun- 
dred years old, begging but for one'year more of 
life, and then promising to die contented. This is 
the rarest old fellow, says Jupiter. He has-made 
this prayer to me for above twenty years toge- 
ther. When he was but fifty years old, he de- 
sired only that he might live to see his son settled 
in the world; I granted it. , He then begged the . 
sariie favour for nis daughter, and afterwards that 
he might see the education of a grandson: when 
all this was brought about, he puts up> a petition 
thait he might live to fijiish a house he was buiM- 
ing. In short, hc^ is an unreasonable old cur, and 
never wants an excuse: I will hear no more'^bf 
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liim. Upon which he Bung down the trap-door 
in a passion^ and was resoiyed to give no more 
audiences that dj^y.^ 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fable, the 
moral of it very well deserves our atteiltion, and 
is the saine with that which 4ia8 been inculcated 
by Socrates and Plato, not to ^nention Juvenal 
and Persius, who have each of them made the 
finest satire in their whole works, tipon thia suhf 
ject. The vanity of men's wfshes, which are 
the natural prayers of the mind as well as many 
of those secret devotion* which they offer to the 
Supreme Being, are sufficiently exposed by it 
Among ether reasons for set forms of prayers, I- 
have onen thought it a very good one, mat by 
this means die tolly and extravagance of men^s 
desires may be kept within due bounds, and no| 
break out in absurd and ridiculous "petilions on so 
gres^t and solemn an occasion. 
' ADDISON. . , , 'I. 
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P&r ambages et mmisterior deorum* 
Prasdpittmdua est Mher spiriius. 

By fable's aijd ung'orem'd fancy, soan^ 
. And claims the ministry of heay'nly powew. 

Tht fransformation of FideUtrinto a hoMng-gktss, 
* MR. SPECTATOB, ' 

* I WAS lately at a tea-table, where some ^oung 
Iftdies entertained the<^mpany with a relation m 
a coquette in the nei^bourhood, who bad been 
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diapQveittd pFtotisiag befin^ herff^UB, To turn 
the disecHii^ whic^ from beiag iyitty grew to 
teviiudittious, the matron of thefamUy tool;: oc- 
caiion from the flubject to wish that Ch0re were 
to be found am.onsst men such faithful monitors 
ta dress the mmdl)^, as we consult to adorn the 
body. &he added, ^t if a sincere iriend were 
miniculouslv' ehai^^ )nto a lodking-^lass, she 
should not be ashamed to as^ its advice very of- 
ten. « This whfmsical thought worked so much 
upon my fancy the whofe eyeningy that it pro- 
duced a very, odd dream*- 

/ Methouffht, th^ as 1 stood before my glass, 
the image of a youth, <!)f an open and ineei^uous 
aspect^ appeared. in it ^ who with a small shrill 
voiee^iqjoke in the following manner: 

^< The looktng-^lass yeu «ee, was heretofore 
a mian, even J, the unfortutiat^ Fideljo. I bad 
two brothers, Virboi|e,deforihity in shape was 
made up by the clearness of tjieir understanding 
It rtiust be owned, however, that (as it generally 
happens) they had each a perverseneiss of humouf 
suitable to iheir^istortion of bqd v. The eldest, 
whose ;beiry sunk An monstrously, was a great 
coward; and though his spJenetic contracted tem- 
per made him take fire immediately, lie made 
objiBcts that beset him appear greater than they, 
were. The second, whose breast swelled into a 
bold • relievo, on the contrary, ^poTj: 'gr4at plea- 
sure in lessening every thing, and was perfectly , 
the reverse df fetis brother. . These oddnessea 
pleased company once or twice, but disgusted 
when^of^ seen, for which reason the young 
gentlemen were, s^nt from court to study mifttben 
m^tios^a^ dte university* ^ ^. 

k2 
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** I need not aequaint you, tiuit I w«fe very wdl 
made, alid reckoned" a bright polite gentleman, 
I \ya» the confidant and darling of jalltne fair; and 
if the old and ugly spoke ill of me, all. the world 
knew it was because I licbmed to flatter them. 
No ball, no s^sembly, was ^tended till I had 
been consulted, Flavia coloured her hah* before 
me, Celia showed me her teeth; Panthea heaved 
her bosom, Cleora brandished her jdiimiond; I 
have seen Cleora^s foot, and tiM artificially the 
garters of Bhodope. :, 

^^ It is a general maxim, that those who doat 
upon themselves can hive ria violent. section 
for another; but, on the ^contraty^ I fp^nd that 
the women^s passion for me rose in proportion 
to the love they bore to themselves. This was 
verified in my amour with Narci^ite^ who wias so 
constant to me^ that it was pleasantlv said, had 
I been little "enough she^o^ld Mve nung.me at 
her girdle. The n)0St dangerous rivjd I had was 
a gay empty fellow, -*whOj l^ the atrength t)f a 
long intercourse with N^cissa, joihea to his 
natural endowments, had formed mmself into, a 
perfect resemblance with her. I had been dis- 
carded, had she; not observed* that he frequently 
asked, my opinion about matters of the last con- 
sequence: this made me still mo^ (^onaideiable 
m her eye. : ^ 

<^ Though I was eteif'naUjr caressed by the la- 
dies, such was tl^eir opinion of- ^y honour, that 
I was neVer envied bv tlie men. A jealous lov- 
er of Narcissa one day tjipught he-nad caiigbt 
her in an amorous conversadon; for thoudi he 
was at such a distance that he couldr hear nomin^ 
he imagined strange things from her aira aim 
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gestotes. Son^^times^ with a serene look she 
stepped back in St Ustenins posture, and bright- 
enea into aii innocent smile. Quickly after she 
^swelled into an air of majesty and disdain^ then 
kept her eyestelf shut aner a lan^shing man- 
ner^ then covered heir blushes with her hand^ 
breathed a si^^ and seemed ready to sink down. 
In rushed the furious lover; but how great was 
his suiprise to see no one there bjat the' innocent 
Fidelip, with his back against tie wall betwixt 
two windows. ,^ ^ 

*^ It were en^li^ss to recount all my adventures. 
Let me hast6n to that which cost me^n^y life, and 
,Narcissa her happinessw 

<« She had th^ misfortune to have the small- 
pox, upon which J was expressly forbid her sight, 
it being appi^hended that it would increase her 
distemppf, and^ that I should infallibly catch it 
at tiie first look. As s6on as she was, suffered to 
leaye h^ bed, she stole out of her fehiamber, and 
found me Idl alone in an adjoining apartmezit. 
She ran with.transport'to her darlingjvand with- 
out niixture of fear lest I should dislike her. 
But,ph me! what waslier fury when she heard me 
say^ I ms afraid. and\shocked at so loathsome a 
spectacle. She stepped biau^k, swoHeh with, rs^, 
to see^ if I.had the insolenc6 to repeat it. J did, 
with this addition, that hej^ll-timed passion had 
increased l^r ugliness. Eriraged> inflamed, dis- 
.traeted, she snatched <a bodkin,^ and with all hier 
force, stabbed meta the heart. Dying, I pre- 
served my sincerity,' and expressed tiie truth, 
though in l^rpken wotds; and by reproafehfol 
-grimaces to the 1^, I miniieked>t^ aeformity 
of -my murderess^ . :' ^ 
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■i Cupid* who alw^jniatiepds the &i3^, and pitied 
the fate of so useful a seFya^t as I was^ obtained 
of the Destiaiesy that piy Body ^ should be made 
iQ<»H*ruptiple, aiid retain the qualities 'my mind . 
had possessed*, .1 immediately lost &e fisure of 
a man, and became smpotJi^ polished, andtOtigh.^ 
and to this dsCy!^am the- first fayourite of the 
ladies;' ^ / - ; 



Np. ard3. SATURDAY, MAY 3lv 

Neaeh qiUi prsBtet ip^iwii ^keeUne fatL . 
Utettfual sweetness j>urerJQyiiQspj^«9. . 

LooKiKO over the letters that have beerlsent 
me, I chan'ci^d to find the^ foUowingpnej^ which I 
received about t^o years ago frotn aningenioufl 
friend who was. then in i)enmar]i^v 

^OEABsiA^ Copenhagen^ M&if.liVIlO, \ 
* The spring with you has alre^y t^eS posr' 
session of the f elds and woods; now is the season 
of solitude, and of HiovingoompUiiits upon trivial 
sufferings; now the griefs <rf lovers b^inljo flow^ 
and their wounds to bleed ajQresjIi'.. I. too> atlbif 
distance from the sofW climatesi^ ani JiQt with* 
out my discontents at present. You, perhap^^ 
may laugh at me for a. most ropiantie wreto'hi 
when I have disclosed to you the occasion of ii^y 
uneasiness, and Tet I ean ^6i^ help thinjfing my 
unhappines^ rea( in being confined to a reg^O^ 
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wUcii^btfieTerrrevetseofParastife* Theaeasons 
here are all of them impleasaht, and the country 
quite destitute o^ rural charms. I haVe not beard 
a bird sing, ndr a brook muniiur, nor a brejeisge 
whimper, neither hare i been blest wij^ the sight 
of a-flowery meadow Ibese two years.. Every 
wjtnd here is a tempest, and every water a tur- 
bulent ocean. I ho^, when you reflect a little, 
you-will not think the: grounds of my^cofnplaint 
m the least frivolous and unbeeomin^ a man of 
serious thought; that Ibe love of wboos, of fields 
and flowers, of rivers and fountains, seems to be 
a passion implanted in our natures the most early 
of any, even before the fair sex had a beins. 
J ' ^I am, sir,&c. 

Could I transport myifelf Willi a wish from one 
country to anomer^ I should choose to pass my 
winter iiji Spaih^ my spring in Itajy,^ my summer 
in England, amd my autumnip Fi^nte. Of all 
these seasons there id none that cah vie with the 
spring for beauty aiod deli^tfulness. It bears 
^e same figuj^e among the seasons of the year, 
that the morning does among the divisions of the 
daji-or youth among the stages of life. The En- 
glisu summer 16 pleasanter than that of any other 
country in Europe, on no other account out be* 
cause It hfl^i. a greater mixture of spring in iU 
The mildness of our climate; with jthose frequent 
refreshments of dews and radns that fall among 
us, keep up a perpetual cheerfulness in our fields, 
and fill the hottest • months Of the year with a 
lively verdure. 

~ In the opening of the spring, when all nature 
begins to recover her^f^ the same animal plea** 
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mire which makes the birds Bingr ^^ ^he whole 
brute creaton rejoice, rises very sensibl}^ in the 
heart of man. I know none of th^ poets who 
have observed so well as Milton those secret 
overflowings of gladness which diffuse thpia- 
selVes thi-ough the mind of the beholder, ^pon 
surveying . the, gay scenes of naturer he nas 
touched \ipon it t^'ice or thrice in his Paradise 
Lost, and describes it verV^ beaiitifuUy under the 
name of * vefnad delight,^ hi that passage where 
he represents the devil himself asi almost sen^i 
bledfit - r ' , ' 

Blossoms and' fhxits at once 6f^ld6n hue '' 
Appeilr*d -with gay enamelM colours ijiix'd: . • ' 
On which the sun more glad impressed his bedms 
Than in ^dr evening doudd, or ^uniid bowy .^ . 
When God hath shower'd the earth,^ so lovely seemed 
That landscape:/ And of pure now ptu*er air ^ . / 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight, andjoy able to drive , " 
->A11 sadness out despair, &c. ^ . 

Marty authors have written ^on the v«ni1y of 
the creature, and\ represented thB barr^tiness of 
every thing in this ^orld^ and its incapacity of 
prodiicing any soHd or substantial happiness. As 
discourses of this: nature are 'very useful to the 
sensual and voluptubus, those speculations which 
show ttebright side of things, and laLy forth those 
in noQenr entertainments Ivnich are to be Inet 
with.ainong the Several objects that encompass 
us, are no less beneficial to menof dark and me- 
lancholy tempers. It was for this reason that I 
endeavoured, to recommend a cheerfulness of 
mind in my tWo last Saturday's pdperS, and whiQh 
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l^w^ould still inculcate, not only -from the. cor- 
8ider»tion. of ourselves, and oi that. Being* oq 
whom we depend, nor froip the general survey 
of that universe in which we are placed at pre- 
sent, but froffn reflections on t^ particular season 
in which tiiis paper is written. Thfe creation is 
k^perpetual feast to the mind pf a ^ood map; 
eyei^ -thing he sees cheers' and delights him, 
Providencie Ijas imprinted so many ^mfles on na^ 
ture,.that it is impossible for a miud which is not 
sunk in more grojss and sensual delights, to take 
a survey_<)f them without several secret sensa- 
tions of pleasure. The. Psalmist has, in seve^I 
of his divine ppetns, celebrated those beauli^jp 
and agreeable scenes ^hich make the heart glao; 
and produce in it that vern?S delight which I 
Jiave before, taken npticjB of. . 

.N^tui:al philosophy quickens:this 5tate of the 
Creation, and renders it not only pleasing to the 
imaghiation but to the understandings It dbes 
not re^t in the miirmur of bro6ks,-and the mi^lor 
dy qf -birds, in.tjie shade of .groves and woods, 
orin the embroidery of jields and meadows, but 
considers the several ^da of Providence which 
ar^ served by th^m, and ihe. wonders of Divine 
Wisdopi whicii appear in tbenti. It heightens 
the pleasurcji of the eye, and radsep such a ra- 
tional^ admiration in the soul as is little inferior 
to de^^otion. ^ 

4t is npt^in the. power of ev«ry o^^e to offer up 
tiiis kin^ of ^worship' to the ^eat Author of na- 
ture, and to indulge these morQ refined- medita- 
tion^ of neart, which are doubtless highly accept- 
able in his sight; I shall therefore conclude this 
^hort jejssay, on that pleasure Which the mind 
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Dfltarally eone^iTes from ^ pfetent eeaetmjot 
theytsij^ by the reecnmnending of a practice for 
which every one has su^ctent abilitila. 

I would hftve xny readers endeavour to mo- 
ralize this natural pleasure of the soul, and to 
improve ^is vernal ddieht, as Miltoii, ciaUs it, 
into a Clm^tlan Hrtue. When yrp find ouraelves 
inspired with this pleasing-instinct; this secret 
satisfaction and complacency arising from the 
beauties of the creation, lettls consider to whom 
we stand indebted for all these entertainments of 
sense, and who it is that thu^ opens his hand, 

«d fills the world with good. The apostle in- 
ducts us to take advantage ^f our present tem- 
per of mind, to- gi*aft upon it such a religious 
exercise a» is particularly conformable to- it, by 
that precept wnicb advises the$e who are^ad to 
pray; and those ivho are merav to sing>5alms. 
The cheerfulness of Heart \^hicn springs up rn 113 
from the survey of. nature's worksj is an admira* 
ble preparatibn for gratitude. ' The mind has^^one 
a great way towards praise and< thanksgiving^ 
that is filled with such a secret gladness^ a grateful 
reflection on the S:qpj?eme Caud^'who produce* 
it, sahctifi^ it in the soul,, and gives it its pro- 
per value. ^Sqch an habitual disposition: of mind 
consecrates every field and woocl, turps iin.T>rdif 
nary walk into a morning or .evening sacrifice^ 
and will improve those transient gleams of jby^ 
Which naturally bri^htei^ up and refresh tfie SQul 
on such ocTsasions, into an inviolable and perpe- 
tual state ctfbliss/and l^a^Mness. 
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Bene eolUgjUur hsec pueria et muKereutis et servis etjBervorum 
simiUfnia Uberis ease grata.' gram verd hominii et ea gum 
fiuntju^dq certo fonderanti, probaripoeae nuibmoao, 

>' ' Ttol. 

I^ IS rightly inferred that these things are plei^sing to chil- 
dren, women and sla\'es^ and even to silch freemen as 
greasy resemble slaves, but can by no tn^ans beappror- 
ed by a man of figure and character, and who forms a 
r right judgment, of things. 

I HAVE been considering the little and frivo- 
lous thines which ^ye men accesses to one ano* 
ther, andTpower^ith each other, not only in tiie 
common and indifferent accidents of life, hut also 
in matters of gk^ter importantse. Yoii .see in 
daetiohs Tor members to sit in parliament, how 
far* saluting rows of old womep, drinkinac with 
downs, and being upop a level with the lowest 
part of mankind in that wherein they theiQselv^s 
are lowest', their diversions^ will cany. a candi- 
date. A capacity, for prostitutipg a man^s self 
in his^ behaviour*, and descending to the liresent 
humour of the vulgar, i? perhaps as good fin in* 

gedient as any other for making a considerable 
;ur^ in tiie wc^l^d; and if a man has nothing 
ets^ or better^ io think of,^ he could ' not make 
his wav to wealth and distinc^tion by properer 
meth5)ds, than studying the partieular bent of in- 
clination of the people with whom he converses, 
and working from uie observation of such their 
bias'in all matters wherein he lias any intercourse 
with them: for his ease and comfort he may assure 
hinlself, he need not be at the expense of any 
VOL. vni, L 
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great talept or virtue to please even those who 
are possessed of the highest qualifications. Pride 
m some particular dissuise or other, often a se- 
cret to the proud man himself, is the most ordi- 
nary spring of action among men. You need 
no more thkn to discover what a man values him- 
self for; diei;! of all things admire that quality, 
but be sure to be failing m it yourself in compa- 
rison of the mian whom y<ou court 1 have bea^d, 
or read, of a secretary of state in Spain, who serv- 
ed a prince who was happy in an elegant use of 
the Latin tongue, and often writ de^atches in 
it with his own hand. The king showed his se- 
cretary a letter he bad written to a foreign prince, 
and under the colour of aid&ing his advice^ laid a 
trap for his applause. The-honest man read it -as 
a faithful counsellor, ancT not only excepted 
against his tying himself down too much by some 
expressions, but mended the phrase in others. 
You may guess the despatches that evening did 
not take much longer time. Mr. Secretary, as 
soon as he came to his own house, sent for his 
eldest son, and communicated to him, that the 
family must retire out of Spain as soon as ppissi- 
ble; for, said he^ the. king knows I understand 
Latin better than he does. 

This egregious fault in a mah of the. wortd, 
should be a lesson to all. who would make their 
fortunes, Kut a regard must be carefully had to 
the person with whom you have to do: for it- is 
not to be doubted but a great man of cpmmon 
sense must look witii secret indignation, or bri* 
died laushter, on all the slaves who stand arpund 
him with ready fiaces to approve and smile at.all 
he «ays in the grPss; It is good comedy enough 
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to observe a superior talking half sentences, and 
playing an humble admirer^s countenance from 
one thing to another, with such perple:sity, that 
he knows nc^ what to sneer in approbation oL 
But this kind of complaisance is peculiarly the 
manner of coufts^ in all other olaces you must 
constantly go farther in compliance with the 
persons you have to do with, than a mere con- 
formity of looks and gestures. If you are in a 
countiy life, and would be a leading man, a good 
stomacn^ a loud voice, and rustic cheerfulness, 
will go a great way, provided you are able to 
drink, and drink any thing. But I was just now 
going to rdraw the manner of behaviour I would 
advise people to practise under some maxim, and 
intimated that every one almost was governed 
by his pride. There was an old fellow aooutfor- 
ty years ago so peevish and fretful,, though a maa 
of Dusiness, that no one could come at him; but 
he -frequented a particular little coffee-house, 
where ne triumphed over every body at trick- 
track and backgammon. The wav to pass his 
office well, was first to be insulted by him at one 
of those games in his leisure hours; for Jbds vani- 
ty was to show, tiiat he was a man bf pleasure as 
well as business. Next to this sort of insinuation, 
which is called in all places, from its taking its 
birth in the households of princes, making one's 
court, the most prevailing way is, by what better 
bred people call a present, tlie vulgar a bribei. I 
humlHy concdve thai such a thing is conveyed 
with more gallantry in a billet''dpux that should 
be understood at me bank, than in gross money: 
but as to stubborn people, who are sq surly as to 
accept of neither note nor cash, having formerly 
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dabbled in chemistry, I can only say, that one 
part of matter asks one thing, and another ano- 
ther, to 'make it fluent; bCit there is nothing but 
may be dissolved by a proper mean: thus the vir- 
tue which is too obdurate for gold or paper, shall 
melt a\yay very kindly in a liquid. The island 
of Barb^does ^a shrewd people) manage all ^their 
appeals to Great Britain by a sfeilful distributipn 
pt citron water* among the whisperers about men 
in po\ver. Generous wines do every day prevail, 
ana that in p-eat points, where ten thousand- times 
their value would have been rejected with indig- 
nation* \ . - ' • 

But to wave the enumeration of4jie sundry 
ways of applying by presents, bribes, manage- 
ment of people's nassions -and aflectipnSf^iti siich 
a manner as it shall ajipear that the virtue of the 
best man is by one method or other Corruptible; 
let us look out for some expedient to turn those 
passions and aflfectioHS on tne side of trath and 
nonour. When >a Inan has laid it dowii for a po- 
sition,, that parting with his^ integrity, in the mi^ 
nutest circumstance, is losing so miich pf his very 
self, selJf-loVe will become a virtue. By this 
mfeajis good and evil will be the only objects of 
dislike-ahd apprpbation; and he that mjtires any 
man, h^s effectually wounded tlie' man of- this 
turn as^rftuch as if the4iarm had been to hin^self. 
This seems to be' the ipnly expedient to arrjve ia^t 
an impartiality, dnd k man who follows the' dic- 
tates of truth and right reasPn, mjiy by artifice 
be led into errbrj-but never cau into guilt. . 

STEELE. \ ^ T. 

• At that tiine kriown'by thfe Bame of Barbadoes water^ 
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No. 395. TUESDAY, JUNE 2. 

''^-rQuod nunc raitd eat, impetus ante fuit Om. 
*T1s readon now, 'twas appetite before. 

* Beware of the ides of March,' said the Ro^ 
man augurto Julius Caesar; 'Beware of the month 
of May,' says the British Spectator to his fair 
countrywomen. The caution of the first was un- 
happily neglected, an^ Caesar's < confidence cost 
hijn his life. 1 am Apt to flatter myself that my 
pretty readers had much more regard to the ad- 
vice I »ve them, (No 365,) since I have yet 
received very few accounts of any notorious tnp$ 
made In thelast month. 

But, tiiough 1 hope for the best, I shall not j>ro- 
nounce tod positively on this poinl^ till I:na1re 
seen forty weeks well over, at which period of 
time, as my good friend S|irBog^r has often told 
me, he has. more business as a justice of peae^^ 
among thedisaolute young people in Ijicf country, 
than at any other season of the year. 

Neither must I forget a letter which I received 
near a fortnight since frpm a lady; who, it fi^m§ 
could hold out no longer, telliiiig me she looked 
l2 
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upon the mpnth as ihen out, for that she had all 
along reckoned by the new style. 

On the other hand, I have great reason to be- 
lieve, from several angry letters which have been 
sent to ^me by disappointed lovers, that my ad- 
vice has been of very signal service to the fair 
sex, who, according to the old proverb, were fore- 
warned, forearmed. 

One of these gentlemen tells nie, that he would 
have given me St hundred pounds, rather than^ 
should have published that paper; fo^ th^t his 
mistress, who had promised to explain herself to 
him about the beginning of May, upon reading 
that discourse, told him, that she would give him 
her answer in June. 

Thyrsis acquaints me, that when he desired 
Sylvia to take a walk in the fields, ^he told him 
the Spectator had forbidden Ijer.* . 

Another 6f my correspondents, who writes him- 
self Mat. Meager, ! complains; that whereas he. 
constantly lisedto breakfast with hisn^istresstippn 
chocolate, going to wait upon. her the first of 
May, he found his usual treat very niuch chang-* 
^d for the worse, and has been forced to feed ever 
since upon green tea. ., 

As 1 began this critical season with a caveat 
to the ladies, 1 shall conclude it with a congratu- 
lation, and, do most heartily wish them joy of 
their happy deliverance. . . 

They may now reflect with pleasure; qn the 
dangers they have^ escaped, and look bacfc mth 
as much satisfaction on the perils that threatened 
them, as their great grandmothers did formerly 
on the burriirig ploughshares, after havipgpassedl 
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through the jordeal trial. The ihstigationg of the 
spring are now abated. Thef nightingale ^ves 
over her ^overlaboured song,' as ^lilton phrases 
it, the blossoms are fallen, and the bed^ of flow- 
ers Swept away by the scythe of the mower. 

I shall now allow my fair readers to return to 
their romances and chocolate, provided they 
make use of them with moderation, till about the 
middle of the month, Whefi the sun shall have 
made soine progress in the Crab. Nothing is 
more dangerous than too much' confidence and 
security. The Trojans who stood upon their 
guard all the while the Grecians lay before their 
city, wheii they fancied the .siege was raised^ 
and the dan^ei^ past, were the very next night 
, burnt in their beds. I must also observe, that 
as, in some climates, there is a perpetual spring, 
so ill some female constitution^ tiiere is a per- 
petual May f these are a kind of valetudinarians 
iti chastity, whom I would continue in a con- 
stant diet. I camiot think these whoHy out of 
dagger, till they have looked upon the other sex 
at least five years through a pair of spectacles. 
Will Honeycomb has often assured me,, that it 
is touch 6hsier to steal one of this species wben 
she ha^, passed her grand climacteric, than to car- 
ry ofi* an icy girl on this side. five and- twenty; 
and' that a rake of his acquaintance :.who had in 
vain endeavouredto gain tne affections of a young 
prl of fifteen^ had- at last made his fortune by 
running away with her grandmother. 

But aa.1 do not design tbisspeciilation for the 
ever^eens of the sex, I shall again apply myself 
to those who would willingly listen to the dic- 
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tates of reason .and Ti]:tue, and can now hear me 
in cold blood. If there ate any who have for- 
feited their innocence, they must now consider 
themselves under that melancholy viei^ in which 
Chamont regards his sister, in those beautiful 
lines. . ^ 

Lonfi^ she flouiiship^ 

Qrew sweet to sense; and lovely to the eye; 
, Till Jit the last a cruel tippiler came^ ^ 
Crept this fur rose, and rifled a^ its sweetne89» 
Then cast it like a loathsonie weed away. ^ 

r 

On the contrary, she who has observed the 
timely cautions 1 gave her, and lived up to the 
rules of modestv; will now flourish like a rose in 
June, with all her virgin blushes and sweetness 
about hett I must, however, desire these last to 
consider,^ how shameful it would be for a gene- 
ral, who has made a successful caippaign, to be 
surprised in his winter-quarters; it wodld be 
no less dishonourable for a lady to lose in any 
oth^ month in the year what she has been at'the 
pains to preserve in May. 

There is no charnv in the female sex that ^n 
supply the place of virtue. Without innoc^ice, 
beauty ia^ unlovely, and quality contemptible, 
good-brewing degenerates into wantonness, i^d 
wit into impudence. It is observed, that all the 
virtues* are represented by both painters and 
statiiuies und^r female shapes, but if any one of 
them has a more particular title to that sex, it is 
modesty. I shall leave it to the ditines to guard 
them against the opposite vice, as Xhey xaaiy be 
ovorppwered by t^ptations; itis sufficient for 
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me to have warhed them against it,' as' they may 
be led astifay by ipslittct. 

i desire this paper manr be read With more than 
ordinary attention at all tea-tables within the 
cities of London and Westminster. 

BUDGELL. ^ X. 
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No. 396. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4- 
BaRmt, Cdaranit IhrU, FeHo^ Baral^ton.^ 

Having a greal deal bf business upon my 
hands at present, I shall bee the reader's leave to 
present him with a letter mat I received about 
nalf-a-year ago from a gentleman at Cambridee, 
who styles hmiself Feter de Quir. I have kept it 
by me some months,, and though I did not know 
at first what to make of it, upon my reading it 
over very frcKjuently, I have at last discovered 
Mveral conceits in it: I would not therefore have 
my reader disc6uraged if he does not tal^ them 
at the first perusal. 

TO THE SPECTATOR. 
Frm.8t. Mn*» Coltige, CambrU^ Feb, 3, 1712. 

* SIR, 

< The monopoly of puns in this university has 
been an immemorial privilege Qf the }ohnians;t 
and we can not help resenting the late invasion 
of our ancient right as to. that particular, by ^ 
little pretender to clenching in a neighbouring 
college, who, in an application to you by way 
of letter, a while ago styled himself Phrlobrune. 
(Nor 286.) Dear sir, as you are by charact^ a 
prqfessed well-wisher to speculation, you wUl 
excuse* a remark which this' gentleman's ..passion 
for the brunettei has suggested to a brother theo* 

^ A barbarouft vene inyehted bj the logicianQ. 
t The dtudents of St John's CUlege. 
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list: it i$. aa offer towwds^ a vieehai^eal account 
of his lapse to punning, fajr be belongs to a set of 
mortals who value themselves upon an uncom- 
mon-mastery ih the morie humane and polite 
part of letters. A conquest by one of this species 
of females gives a very odd turn to the intellec- 
tuals of the captivated person, and very different 
from that way of thinking^which a triumph from 
tbe eyes of another, more emj>hatically of the 
fair sex, does generally occafsion. It fiUs the 
imagination with an assembla^ of such ideas and 
pictures as are hardly any thmg but shade, «ich 
as nighty the devil, &c. These portraitures very 
near overpower the light of the understanding, 
almost benight the faculties, and give thatmelanr 
unholy tincture to the most sanguine complexion, 
which this gentleman calls an indiination to be 
in a brown study, and is usc^ally attend^d w:ith 
worse consequences in case of a Irepuise. During 
this'twilight of intellects, the patient i? extreme- 
ly apt, as love is the most witty passion in na^ 
t^re,, to offer at some pert sidlies now and then^ 
by way of flourish, upon the amiably enchantressL 
and unfortohately sUimbles upon that mongr^ 
Iniscreatekl (to speak inMUtonic) kindof wit, vul- 
garly terjotod the pu.n« It would not be much 
afioisS to consult Dr. T-; — r W- ,' ,* (who ^is 
certainly a very able projector, jaind whose system 
of divinity and spiritual mechanics obtains very 
much among the better part of^our under-^radu- 
ates) vrhether a genersd intermarriage, enjoined 
by parliament, between this ^sterhood of the 
<mve beauties and the fraternity of the people 

* Si^poied ttt'lBieiin Dr. ThMRflas Woolitoa* 
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called >Quak|ers^wouhl not be a very servifseable 
expedient/ auftd abate that ovei^ow of li^t which 
shines wi|hin tliem so powerfully, that it daz- 
zles tiieir e^fes^ and dan(;es^them into a thousand 
vagaifies of error and enthusiasm. These reflec- 
tions may impart. sOme light towards a discovery 
of Ithe-ori^n of punning aixiong us, and the fqun- 
dation of its prevailing so long in this famous 
bod^; it Is notorious, from the instance under 
consideration, that It must be owing chiefly to 
the use of brown jirgSj. muddy- belch,, and .the 
fumes of. a certain memOraible place of rendezvous 
with us at meals, known by the name of Stain- 
ooat-Hbte: fpr the atmosphere of the kitchen, like 
the tail of a comet, pceaominates least about the 
fire, but resides behind, and fills the fragrant re- 
ceptacle. aJ)Ove-mentioned. Besides, it is firther 
observable, that the delicate spirits amoh^ us, 
who declare against these nauseous proceedings, 
sip tea, and put up for'critic and ampur, profess 
likewise an equal abhorrence for punning, the 
ancient innocent div^^sion of this society. After 
all, sir, thou^ it may appear something absurd, 
that I seem to approach you with the^ir of an 
advocate for punning',^ (you, who have justified 
your censures^ the t^cticfe in a^ set dissertation 
upbn^hatfsubject,-) (No. 61,) yet, tarn oopfident, 
you will think it abundantly atoned for hy ob^ 
Jurying,' that thi? humbler exiercise.may ne as 
instrumental in diverting us &om a!ny innoyatiBg 
schemes and hypotheses in wit,,asiitwdlihg upon 
honest orthodox I6gic would fee in, securing us 
from hfer6sy in reKeion., Had Mr. W — '• — n's 
researches been confined within the bounds of 
Ramus or- t/rackenthoirp) that learhed news- 
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mAMur mif^t have aeqiiie9ce4 in what &e hqiy 
era^a j»*<mouEeed upon the d^se,^like 6tb«r 
Cbrikiaiis; and had the surprising Mr. L— > — -y* 
been content*^ with th» employment of refimnc 
upbn Shakspeare'spofnts^cTquibbl^^or which 
he must be allowed to have a superkthpe ^nius,) 
and now and then penninc-a catch or a ditty^ 
instead of inditing ooes and sonnets^ the gentle^ 
man of the^on emit in the pit would nerer have 
been put to all.th^t grimace in damning the frip* 
pery o^stati^, the^]|k)TertV apdlan^orC? thought^ 
the-Ainnatfral-wity «na inartificial structure of 
hi^ dramas, l-aan, sir, - - . 

* Your very hiraible iexyaait, 

. . > p»TBn i)B~atnju? 

. ■ ■ mdOo m -^ ■ . 



No. 897. THURSDAY, JUNE 5. 

'Forj;rief inspired me theil with' eloquence. DmTBis. 

. As the Stoic ptjfilosoph^'discard all passions 
ill general^ they will not allow.a wise man so 
much as to pity the afflictions Of another, ^ If 
Aou sfeesl thy friend in tirouble/ says Epietetus, 
*thou mayest imt <in a Ibok of sorrow and con- 
dole with him;- but talfiecitre that thy sorrow-be 
not real' The morij rigid of thisr sect would not 

' * JobirXtqrof Cuiibiidge» wh0 inm an lutiiaraiid pkf- 
<r, held in eit|mali>DH by CbiA^Jt 
VOL. Vni. M 
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comply ^ far si8 ev^n to show sudi an oqtward 
appeEu^Dce of grief; but when one told t^em of 
any cal^oaaity that haA befallen €yen ■ the n^arert 
of th^ir acqUajntancey woold immediately reply^ 
What is that to me? If ^6u ag^vated |he cir^ 
cumstainces of the affiiction, and showed how ona 
misfortune Was followed by another, the) answer 
was stilly AU tifufltmay be trujB, but what is it to 
me? * • • y . ' ' .^ y' : ' r .. -■ ' 

For my own j^ixt, I a;^ of opinion compa$sion 
doe3 not only refine a^d ciVili2e human fiature, 
but has ^omething^init more pleasing^nd agreis- 
able than what we can meet within such an,in- 
dplent happiness*, su^ an indifference : to m&- 
Und, as'tnat in-which the Stoics placed thejr 
wisdom. As> love is the most delightful passion, 
pity is nothing else but lOve sc^tened by a degree 
of sorrow: in short,, it^is a kind of pleasing an^ 
guish, as well as. geiierouQ sympathy th^t Ktiits 
mankind together andUehds. them ii^ the same 
common lot. ^ 

Those wha have laid down miles for rhetoric 
or poetry, advise the writer to work himself up> 
if possible, to the pitch of sorrqw which he en- 
deavours to produce in others. There are none 
therefore who stir Hp gity so much aHhose who 
indite th^ir own sufferings;. Grief has a natural 
eloquence belonging to it,^ and]}reaks put in more 
moviojg senti^aaents than ^n- be supplied ^by. the 
finest imaginatLon^. ' Nature on this pceasipn die** 
tates a thousand passionate things which can ^t 
be supplied by art. , y 

^ It IS for this rea^oirthat the short speeches or 
sentenced which we often nxe^t.with in histories 
make a debper imprewon.'^on the mind of the 
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reader, than the mostlalMiiured Btrokes in a well- 
written^traged7; Truth and .mattar of fact sets 
the person 'actually before U9 in^ the One,- whom 
iiction plaeesvat a greater di9tanee from us in the 
other. I do not r^lnem))er/4;o hacve seen any an- 
cient or modern stor^ tnoi:& a£fectine than a let- 
ter -of Anne of Boieyn, Avife to King Henrjr 
VIII* and mother to Queen Elizabethj which, is 

' still Mutant ki the Cotton Library, as written by 

^ter tctWo'liand. ' ' . ; 

. ShSfl^spe^ire hiipself could not have made her 
,9alk~itfi^ strain^ so ^Qitable ttx*her condition arid 
eharactef. Oneilces in^t the expostulation of a 
islight^d lover, ther^sentii\ents.of an injured wo- 
ma^, and the sorrows of an ii^prlsohed c|^een. 
I n.e0i|.nQt«^qiidnt iny i^aer thai this piinoess 

•^as'th^upuiti^r prosecution fordidloyalty to the 
Kin^s fc^j^d," and that ste was afterwards publicly 
^chend^fl »jSioi| the same Account;- though this 
pr<>secuti^ yia4 believeU^ by many to Proceed, as 

.sha^eng|if>iptimateB, father from the king's love 
to {ane>S€Crix:(ore^ than from any actual crim^ in 
i^^tidrfvmeyn. . . ^ 

* .ffueen Jirme BQle;yn^s last letter to King 
* ^ ' .Hemiiry.. . ^ 

f SIR, ^ .^ / Cotton Library ^ Othoy C. 10, 
^ ' YpUP ^5rac6^s displeasure, antl my imprison- 
ment, ate things, sa strange, upito me, as what to 
' write, »f whatjta e:^cusiO^ I am altogether igno- 
rant . Whereas yon send unto me (willing me to 
confers a truth, and so obtain your favour) by 
such an one, whom you know to be niine ancient 
professed enexo^y.. I ^sooner received this mes- 
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ing; and i^-ai yoa-ftscyi oonfessiKig a;4rath iiid^ 
may procurMny safety,. I idiail iidl^'aU wilUn^ 
nesa and diit^ perfona yoto* eontunaoid./ . 

<But let not your Gii^e^^jer. imagine^ tiiai 
yout poor wife will'etef be broueht to ac^ow- 
Mge a fault, 'wh^re iiot^so ihilcn as a thou^ 
tiiereof preceded. And to speak a taith, nc^ver 
prince had yrife more loyal in all dirty, and^inall 
true affection, than yoo have ever found m^nne 
Boleyn, with which naiMeaiid place I couM wil- 
lingly l\ave contented myself, if Grod aftd your 
Grace's pleasure ha^ heen so pleased. Neither 
did I at any time so ffr fore^ myself in my ex- , 
akation or received Queen Jbip, but that I always 
looked for such an aheration ,as Itno}^ hnd; i^ 
the grotind of gny preferment behigUm ho suk^r 
foundation thah 3reur 6race'« fancy> the leilstal-. 
t^ation I kne^ was fit and sufficient to draMUr that 
fancy to some^ other object "Yoti have chos^i 
ifte, from a low^ estate, to he your Queen and 
companion,^ ^ beyond my desert or d«sir^ , If 
then you found the worthy of ^uch honour, good 
your Gr2ice,let not any light fancy, or bad coun- 
sel of mine eneniies withdraw your pri^cefy.fa^. 
vour from met neither let that stain, that un- 
wortl\y stain, of a disloyal heart towards your 
good grace, ever cast so foul a blo£ on your most 
tlutiful wife, aind tiie ihfat^-princess y?eur daueh*- 
ter.. Try me, good -King, fcut let me.hiate alaw 
fol trial, and let not my swem enemies sit as my 
accusers and judges; yea^Jet mei'eceive anoben^ 
trial, 'for my truth shall {eaff iio open^sb^nie: tnto 
shall you see ^ther-mine jnnocence dear^, your 
suspicion apd conscience sati^ftedy the ignominy 
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aad Blander of the worid ;stopped» or. my milt 
openly declared. . ^o that, whatsoever -GoS or 
you may determine, of. me, your Grace may be 
freed from an open censure f and mine oiSence be^ 
ing so lawfully proved, your Grace is^at lH)erty, 
both before God and man, , riot o.nly to execute 
worthy punishment on me as an^uhlawful. wife, 
but to follow your affection^ already settled on 
that party, for whose' sake 4 am now as I am, 
whose nan^_r could some^^ood whUe since have 
pointed unto, your Grace not being ignorant of 
my suspicion therein; \^ • . 

But if you have already determined of me,, and 
that not only jny death, but an infanioos slskoder 
must bring you the enjoyinc of your desired hap- 

4ijwe»8'.-theii I desiraof God that he wiy pardon 
your great^in therein, and likewise mine enemies, 
the instruments thereof; arid that he will not call 
yoirjo a strict 'adcpunt 'for your unnrincely and 
cruel usaee t)f me^t his general judghient seat, 
where both you aiud my self, must shortjv appear, 
and in whose^judgihent I doubt not, whatsoever 

. the world may thJnk of me^ mine innocence s^all 
jia openly known, an^ suJmcieatly cleared. 

•< My last and only reque^ sWadl be, that myself 
may only bear^the^bupcf^ of your. Grace's ^dis- 
pleasure, and tfcat it may not touch the.innojtsent 
sQuls of those poor»eentleaien, who (as t under- 
stand} aa'e likewise In strait imprisonment Tor my 
s^i if e^er'I ha,ve found favour in your sight, 
il ever tiie tiarte of Ani^e Boleyn hath oeen p]^s- 
ing^in ydurears, then let me obtain this request, 
ana Iwill so lepre.tp trouble your Grace any 
further; with m)ne earnest prayers to the Trim- 
ty to have your Grace in hiTgood keeping, and 
m1^ 
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to direct ;ou in Mvousr scions. From my ixA^ 
fid prison m the Tower, thitf sixth ofMay. ^ 
* Your most loyal 
* And eter nithful Wife, 

ADDisoir. ' L. 

Nov398. FRIDAY, JUJ^E 6. 
Jhsamrepam eertd riifUmt madoqme. Hos. Sat* 



-You'd be ft fool 



With art and wtsdoili, and be mad by rule. Cbbich. 

Cynthio and Flavia are persons of distinction * 
in this town, who have been lovers. these teti 
months last past, and:writ taeach*other for ©J- 
lantry sake under those feigned . names; Mr. 
Such-a-'One iand Mrs. Such«a*ohe, not beiiig ^- 
pable of raising .the isoul out of the ordin^y 
tracks and passag^ of life, up^ to tftat elevation 
which makes the life of the enamoured so much 
superior to';tiiat of the rest of the world. But 
ever since the beauteous .Cecilia has Qiade sych 
a figure -as ^henow does in the cirde of charming 
women,^ Cynthio has been secretly one of hier 
adorers. Laedfia has been the -finest wo6ian in 
town these thr«^. months, and-^so long Cynthio 
has acted tiie part of ,a lover very awkwardly in 
tiie presence of iPlavis^ Flavia has been too 
blind towards him, ana has loo sincere a heart 
of her own to observe a thousand things which 
would have discovered this change of mind to 
any one less engaged than she* was. C^tMo 
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was mmring yestei^.a|r ia the^Piajftfluin Corent- 
Gapdeii) ami waa atfjin^ to himself thai hd was a 
rery ill man to go on m Tiaitiiig atid oroieariog 
loT€ to Flavi^ when his heart was entnralled to 
anothier.. It ft an. infirmity that I am hot con- 
stant Jo FUvia; but it would be still a greater 
crimej since I can hot continue to loye her, to 
profess thM I do. . To i».arr.y a wom^ with the 
coldness that UsuaU j in^ed comes x)n after inar- 
na^, is ruining one^s self with One^s eyes op^n; 
besides, it is* reilly doing her an injury. TMs 
laa^ cfonsidi^raticKii forsooth,' of injuring her in 
pe^si^ting. made hfn resolve to break off upon 
th^ first ^ourable opportunity of making ner 
apgr^ When ho was^n this thoujEhL he 3aw 
Bbobp the porter, who w?dts at-Wilrs ^ofiee- 
house, ;pas9mg by. R^bin, you mqst.knbw, k 
the besi m!an id* town for carrying a .billet^ me 
fellow has a- thin body, swift step, denfuri looks, 
sufficient seiDse, and knows the town. 'This man 
Carried Cynthio's first lettei^ t6 Flavia, and by 
fi^equfent errands eversip'ce, is well known, to 
her. The fellow covers his knowledge of the 
nature of -his messages with the most exquisite 
low.humour imaginable; the firsts obliged Fla«» 
via to take^, was oy complaining to her that he 
bad a wife and three children; and if she.did not 
tftk^ th^t letter Which he was stire there wasno 
^arm>iil, but raffier love, his family ..must go 
supperless to bed, -for the gentleinari would nay 
him according as he did Jiis businessf Robii^ 
therefore, C^nthio iioW thought fit' to make use 
of, and gaVe hiin Orders to Wait befi>re Flavians 
door, and if she. called him to ter, and alsfa&d 
whether it was Gynthio who passed by, he should 
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at first l?e loth ta own it iy|6> but upon iBiportu- 
nity cc^fi^s it Them needed ijot much- search 
ihto'thatt-ptoit of the town to find a well dressed 
h«a»y fit'FoJr the ptlrpose Cyntiiie designed her. 
Assooti as He believed Robin Was posted^^ he 
droy^ by^laVia's lodgings in a hackney-coach 
and ^ woman in it. Robin was at the doer taHt- 
ing wifh.^lavia'$ maid) arid Cynthio pull^ up 
the glass as surprised J andr hid his^oci^te. The 
report*of Hhis tircumstancfe r«>o» fleW up stairs, 
and Rdbiri could hot dehy but the gentleman 

* favoured' his ma^r; yet,^if .^t was he, he was 
suiie the lad^ was but his cousin, whom He h^d 
s^eh- ask for him; adding, that he Believed ^he. 
was a pffof Telaiipn, beo&use ;^y ma^ her w^t 
one »orning till he^Wa^ awifke. Flai^fa imnjfe- 
^iately-Ciyrit the^^lowihg epistle^ which Il^bin 
brought to WilFsr * * - * 

• : ;. ■ '■>.".' .*" " ■'- " - ^ 
*siR, • ' ; JuneAj\l\1t. • 

*lt is in vain rodeny it, basest, falsest o^ man- 
kind; my maid* as well -as the bearer, «aw ybi^ 
^ The injured FtAviA/ 

After Cynthio had read the letter, he asfeed 
Robin how s[he looked, and what she .saidratf -the 
delivery of it. Robin said ^he .9p61fe short to 
hlm^and called- hinr back again, and had nothing 
to say fo him, dtid bid hitn and all the men in the 
world CO out of her^ight; but thie maid followed,, 
and bia him ttt-ing ^n* answer. 

CynthioTdtumed as folI(^ws: " . 

* MADAMJ . Jun^ 4, ihTt^ afterriOQny \Jl%. 

< That your maid ^nd the bearer' has^ seen me 
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vei^ often IB r&ryc&dtam; but I desire to know, 
bdng^.^g^ged at piquet^ what your lettd: meians 
by << it is in vain to deny it '' l-skall stay hdre 
ul the ereni^.. ^ 

'< Your, amazed Cynthio/ 

A3 soon as Eobiik arrnrod with tfus,-Flavia 
answered; . v -- 

. ' ' ' ■ . ■.;* "^ ' 

*J)BAROTrf^H|0,," ^ t 

^^ I have^w^^d a imn or two*in my anti- . 
chamber since J writ to- you, and Wye recovered 
. myselffrpm an impertinent fiPk^whichyou ought 
toKwrgiye me, and dfei^reyou would comi^ to, me 
immeid^ktely , ia laugh>o£f a jealouinr ^&t you anfl 
a'CS^atunre'of the towi^ weikt by m ^ hackuey- 
cctac^ an hour ago, 1 am; ^ 

<Y6u/mpst tyunble servaottt,; , 
: • • •'•: .v"*, ■ V ' 'FiXyiA.* 

^I ^ill nctt open the letterwhich my dy^itbid 
writ juppn ^e onisapprehension you must haye 
been under^when you writ, fdt want of ;hQari^g 
the whole circumstance^^ 

Robin dame back in an ihstant^and Cynthid 
answered: \ ' .^ ' , 

ffalfan hovsr Biob minutes, {^enthreCf 
*UAj)AM, June Ay fFiiPs Caffee^Jiquse. 

f Jt is certain I went by your lodgings with a 
gentlewoman to whom I h^e the honourto be 
known; she is indeed my relation, and a^ pretty 
sort; of a woman. . But your ^tartina manner of 
writing, and owning you hay^ not done me the 
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.honotVr so much, as to opSri my leftei^ has in it 
somethinfi^^ verr unaticountahle/ sind flla^ one 
that hais had thoughts bypassing* his days with 
^du. But I am born toadmiie you with ali your 
. little iinperfe^ons. ' gynthio.* 

Robin ran back, and brought for. answer: - 

* Exact sir, that are at Will's coffee-house six 

^ minutes after three, J#n!^ ^th; ope tbat-has^had 

• thoughts^ and all my fittle irtiperfeiDtifens.^ Sir, 

tome to m^ immediately^ 6r i' shaftl .dlt;^rmlne 

what may iperha5)&'uob be revy plfeaan'g.to j^ou. . 

' ; •Rpbifi gave *VA6c6uQtUhat^he Jook€idisiei«5es- 
'9lye angpy when she^:gd,vfi.him the Vtttiir; ai^ 
that h^la>W&r, foi" sM a'lfied^ that Gynthio on^y 
loolediJit the tilqck, takitigM^nUff,. and . wilfnwo 
pr tpw \^or,ds ok^e top- of fefe letter* wj^^ho 
gstvejimnfe. * ; : ^ .. •- v' ■ ^. 
* Now the pTot thickened 4W>^eJl;!l8'\hat^Cjm^ 
thio isaw be.had. not muCh mm*e t<(\ accomplish 
being irreconcileably banished; he writ, - 
,'•■■■-■■ . . • ' . ' 

^ I have that prejudice in favour of all you do, 
that it is not possible for you to determiop up6a 
what will not fee very pleasins io 

. r ' * Your obedieut servant, 

' , . . / 'CYlsfTHlO.' 

• * ■ ' . •♦.•.•-•■.'•';*■■•• . •• • * 

Thi^ was delivered, and an Answer^ returned 
in a little more Uian two seconds. 
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*SIR, > ' , ' 

* Is it come lo* this? You nerer loved me; and 
tlje creature you we;re with is the propereft per- 
^n for youF associate. J I despise you^^d hope 
I shifiU soon hate you^is a-yillai& to 

*The'creduloias Flavia.' 
' '■' * .' * ' ' 

Rohin rai^ bapk with - 

• • r . * ^ • 

^itADAM; %,.'•.'- ' V 

|[ YpurcieduUty yhtett^'yoiiare to gain yo]ur 
point, a^d suspieibn wht^n you feu*to lose it, make 
it ja vety hard part ta behave ^as bCMComea 
" - ^ <^yonrhamlile slave, 

RoUn whipt away^ and returhed with, 

^ MR- wbll^oAd, ■ '■' . ' ^ : . K 

^ Flavia and CyntKio 9re no^more. ^ I relieve 
yod from the hard part ctf .whi£h you complain, 
and banish yqu from my sijght for eveft 

Robin had a crown for his ^iftemoon'9 worfcj 
and this is published to jidmoni^ Ceciha to 
a^et^ge Ji^e injury cwpe to Flavia. • : - 

S^EBIiB. . T. 
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VifittmoJnseaeliBniatdeiem^kref )^bs. - 

' None, none descends into hiimelf^ iliid, 

- The 'secret imperfectiolis of his- nund. Drt^sk, 

Hypocrisy at -the fashionable en4-of the: town 
is very different froro hypocrisy fn the <xity. 
The modish hypocrite endeavoiirs tb atppear meire 
yicioi^ than- he really isyitie other ki/id of hypo- 
crite ' more virljious. . The. Sfonher is aficaid of 
every thins that haa the shoiV of religion inr^. 
and would t>& thought eni^efi in hianj'^ crimifflil 
gallamrieS' and amours, which he is not guilty 
of: the latter assumes a,fa<^^ of sanctity; and co- 
vers a multitudis of vices^ unde]c a seeming r^li- 
lidpus deportment. - 

TBut there is another kind of hjrpocrisy wliich 
differs from both these, and lynieh I intend to 
IxiaJLe the s«bjpct of this paper; I mean that hy- 
pocrisy b^ which a man does not only^ deceive 
the wgrM,- but v^ry often inmoses on himself; 
that hypocri^ whlcly conceals his own heart 
from him, and makes him believe he is .more 
virtuous than Jiie reallyjs, aij^'either hot attend 
to his jsric^, or mistake even his vices for vir- 
tues. It IS this fatad hypocrisy andr.sel£-d^ceit 
Trtiich is. taken notice of m these. word^, ^ Who 
C8^ uilderatand his enters? Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults.' ... 

If the open professors of impiety deserve the 
utmost application and endeavours of mora} wri- 
ters to recover them from - vice, and foUy^ how 
much more. may those lay a. clfiim to^their care 
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and oompas^oh, who are walking in the paths 
of death, while 'the]^ fancy iJiemselves- engaged 
in a course of virtue! I rfiall endeavour, therer 
fore, to lay dpwn some i:ules for the discovery of 
those vices that lurk in the se^pet corners of the 
soul, and to shoir iny reader those methods ty 
which he may arrive at a true and impartial know- 
ledge of himself. The usual meani^ prescribed 
for this purpose are, to examine ourselves by the 
rules 'which Ve laid. down for our direction in 
sacre3 writ, a^d to compare our Jives with the 
life of that person who acted up to the perfection 
o( human nature, an4 is the standing example, 
as well as the ^at guide and instructor, of those 
who receive his doctrine. Though these two 
heads can npt be too n^uch insisted uppii, i shall 
but just mention them, «nce they haVe.been 
faanmed by many great and eminent writers. > 

1 would therefore propose ih^ following me? 
thods to the consideration of mck as would find 
out their secret faults, and make a true estimate 
of themselves. ^ 

In the first plaqe,' let them consoler -w^ what 
fire the characters whick they bear among their 
enemies. Our friends very often flatter us as. 
much as our own hearts: they either do not see 
our faults,,. or conceal tHejn from us, or softien 
them, by their represeiitations, after such a man- 
ner, fii^t We think them too trivial to be taken no- 
tice of. Jin adversary^ on the contrary, makes a 
stric|;er search into us; discovers every flaw and 
imperfectidn in our te^mlpers; and though h.is ma- 
lice inay .set them in too strong a tight^ it has'ge-^ 
nerallysome groimd for whatit.advanises. A 
friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy in* 

VOL. vin. N 
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flames bis crimes. A wip^ tnsin should give a 
just 'attention to both of tliem, sofarasth^ymay 
tend to the imprbvejiieat of oneand therdiminu- 
tipn of the other. Pltitarch has wrrtten an essay 
on the benefits which a man mav receive from 
his^ enemies; and ampngthe goqa fruits of enmi» 
ty, njentions^ this in partici^lar, that, by the re- 
proaches which it casts upon lis; weisee the worst 
side of ourselves, and oj>en our ey;es- to several 
blertiigfhes and defects in our^ lives- and conversa- 
tions, which we should not have observed with^ 
out the help ofsuch ill-natured monitprs. 

I4fi ord^, likewise, to pome at a true knowledge 
of ptirselves, we should consider, on the other 
hand, hbw for we may deserve the praises and 
approbations which the world bestOw ^upon us; 
whether the actions tjiey celebrate proceed from 
laudable and wdrthy motives; atnu: how far we 
aire really possessed of the yirtufes whidi g^in us 
applause amori§ those with whoni w6 cohverae.-*- 
Such: a reflection h absoiuteiy necessary, if we 
consider how apt we ^re either to y^liie or con- 
demn ourselves by tb^ opinions 6f otherisj^ andto^ 
sacrifice the report of our own hes^rts to the jpidgr 
me^t of the w"prld. * .' / 

In the next piape, that we may not deceive 
ourselves in a poitit of so much-iniportaflce^^ we 
should not lay too^great a str^s on any supposed 
virtues we possess that. are of; a doubtful' nature: 
auid s\ich we may esteem all those in tvhi^h mul- 
titudes of n>cm dissent from usj.whp ar6 as good 
and wise as pursi^ves. We should' alw^ays act 
with great cautiousness and circumspection in 

Joints wbcre.it isnot impossible that we^ may be 
eceived. Intfemperate zeal, bigotry> and per6e- 
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cutioD, for any party or op^ciion, how pradse'-wor- 
thy soever- they may appear to weak men of our 
ownprinciffleS) produce infinite calamities among 
mankind/ and are highly criminal in their own 
nature: and yet how -many persons eminent for 
piety suffer «uch monstrous artd absurd princi- 
ples of actiprf to take root in. their minds under 
the coUur of virtdes? Fgv my own jiart^ I must 
CMvn I never yet knew any party so jusl and rea- 
sonable, that a man "could follow it in its height 
and violence, and at the same time be innocent 

We shovild likewise be very ' apprehensive of 
those actions which proceed from natural consti- 
tutions, favourite passions, particular- education, 
or whatever promotes our worldly interest o** ad- 
vantage. In these, and the like cases, a man's 
Yudgnient is easily perverted, and a wrong bias 
hung upon his mind. These are the inlets of 
prejudice, the unguarded avenues of th^ mind, 
ty which a thousand errors, and $ecret faults find 
admission, without being observed or taken^ no- , 
tice o£ A WisQ man will suspect those actions 
to which he is directed by something besides repa- 
wn, and always apprehend some concealed evil 
in every resolution thatis of a disputable nature, 
when it is conibraiable to his particular temper, 
his age,* or way of IJfe, or wneft it favours his 
pleasure or bis profit.; . . 

There i» nothing (rf g^reater importance to^ us 
than thus diligently, to sift our thoughts, and ex- 
amine ail these dark recesses of the mind, if we 
would establish our souls iit sucha solid ^d bub- 
fitantial: virtue as will turn to account in that great 
day, when it iriiist stand the- teiit of infinite wi^-- 
dom and Justice,. 
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I shall conclude this essay with ohsenring, th«t 
the Wa kinds of hypocrisy I Jikve here spoken 
of, namely, that ofdeceivinjg the w6rd, and that 
of imposing on ourseires^ are touched^ with won- 
derful beauty in the.iiundred aod'thi;rty-nintii 
psalm. The folly pf the first kind of hypocrisy 
IS there set forth by reflections oi;! God^s ohini- 
science and omnipresence,, which. are celebrated 
in as, noble strains of poetry asl flhiy other 1 ever 
nriet with, either sacred or profape. ^The other 
kind of hypocrisy,- wherety a inan' deceives hlnir 
self, is intimated^n the two last verses, where the 
Psalmist addresses himself to the great Seafcher 
of hearts in that emphaticar petition;' * Try- me, 
God, and seek the ground of my heart; prove 
me, and ^jtamine my thoughts. Look well if 
there be any Way of wickedness In m^ and lead 
me ip the way everlasting.' ' * 

ADDISON. . . • , L» 



^ No. 400. MONDAY, JTJNE. 9., 

^— !— Z<irfc/S an^U m Jt^hia^ ' Vine. Eci. 

TBiere's asiuke in ^. grass. £K«uSa^B&VxRB. ■ 

It should, metHi|>ks,.pre^rve.mode9ty.andits 
interests in the world, tnat the transgression pf 
it always create^ ofieiice; and the very purposes 
of wantonness are defeated by a carriage vrhich 
has itL it dp i^\xch l)ojidness ^s to iatimate, that 
fear and rekctanQe W q^ite extinguished U» an 
object which would be otlierwise desirable. It 
was said of a wit of the 1^ agej v. .' 
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Sedlev* has that preViifing eentl^ irt^ 
Which cian t^ith a resistless jBbarm impaH 
The loosest wishes to the 9haAesthe^; 
Raii^ sach a convict, kindle !5(ic|i> fi^ 
Betweeh declinirtg virtue and desire. 
That tiie pcbr vanquished inud dissolved awajr» 
^ In dreams all nig^t, in sighs and tekra-all day. 

This prevailing gentle art^as made up of coni- 
plaisahce, courtship, and' artful confonnity to the 
modesty of a woman's iriai)iiersr Rusticity, broad 
expres^iop, and fomard obtrusion, offend thoise 
of education, and make the transgressors odious 
to. all who.have.^erit enough ta attract regard. 
It is in this taste that the scenery is so beautuuUy 
ordered hi the description which Antony makes, 
in the dialogue between lum^and Dolaoella, of 
Cleopatra in her barge. 

Her galley down the silver Cldhos row*dV 
The tackling silk, the steamers waved with gokli 
The gentle winds were lodg^l in purple sails : 
Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch tvere plic'^ 
"W^here she, another sea-horo Venus lay: 
She lay, Imd lean'd her cheek upon }ier hand, 
Atid cast a look so languishingly sweet, ~ 
. As if secure Dfafll>eTiolders* hearts. 
Neglecting she could take them. doys,Uke Cupids^ 
Stc^ fanning with their pwnted wings the wiAds ^' 
That play*dii>outher«fiicerhutifdie8i|»l'd, ., 

A darting g^ory seem'd to blaze |tbr6a4, 
TiMttmeH'sdesiring eyes l^erc never Wduy*^ 

; * Sidney op Sedlcy, 9is<)harle8, a great favouritd W 
Charl^ U/ His verse^ tiiough not elegant ur^ bought 
soft and bewitcl^og: He was alao much adinired for hji 
penonal address. 
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But hung Upon thQ object* To. soft flutes :- , 

The silver oars k^t time; aad, yfftale they pla^d. 
The hearing gaye new pleasure^to thjC ^gfit^ . ' 
And both to ^oughtr— r- , ' "'.. . \ * 

Ilere the imaffinatian is warmed with all tfaid 
objects predated, ^nd yet tlvere id nothing that is 
lu^ious, or what raises any ide^ more loose than 
that of a beautiful woman set off to. advantage* 
The lik^^ or a mpre delicate tfnd careful spirit of 
n^odesty, aimears in the follpwir^ passage iti one 
of Mr. Piulfips's pastorals. . / " 

Bi«athesoft» ye winds;' ye waters gently flp^; 
_ Shield, h^r, y^ trees; ye flpw'rs aroun4ier.grow; • 
"" Yeswains, I beg you, pass iti silence by, y- ' - 

iHy loVe in jrpnder vale'asl^c^does li& . •* v 



Desire is eorrected when there is a tenderness 
or adin^ratipn expressed which, partakes the pas- 
sion. Licentious laneyage has something brutal 
in it, which dlsera9es1iumanityjSind,l(Baves'us in 
the condition of the savages in the field, Butit 
teiay be stsked ib what good use can te^d a d^- 
coursie of this kind at all? It is to alann diaste 
ears against suckas haye what is above oallejd the 
^prevailing gentle ^rt:'- Master? of thattajent 
lUre cfl^pible c? clothingtheir thoughts in so soft k 
dress; and-^o^etking so distant' frpm the secret 
purpose of their heart, that tjie ihiagination of the 
unguarded is toujshed with a fondness which 
grows too insensibly to be resisted.. MuchedJre 
and concern for the lady's welfare, to seem dfraid 
lest she ^Ould be annbyediy the very, iair whi^h 
surrounds: her, an4 this uttered rkther. with kind 
looks, and expi%ssed by an inti^fjection, mah^ 
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or HA oh, at some little l^azarcl in moiring or mak- 
ing^ step, than in any direct ^ofessic^n of love, 
are the methods of 9Ki>lful a(Jmirers.> They are 
honest arts wlien their /purpose is such, but in- 
famous wfien misappliecf It i3 certaia that ma- 
ny a young woman m.this toWri his had her heart 
irrecoyerahty won, hy men who have not made 
one advance wliich ties their admirers, thou^ 
the females languish With the utmost anxiety. I 
hfiye often, fay way of admonition to my female 
*eader«j given them warning agains|: agreeable 
company of the other sex, except they ai^ well 
acquainted with th^il* xjharicters. Women may 
"disguise it Jf they think fity aiid the more to do 
it, they maj;^^ be angry s^t^me for saying it; but I 
say it IS natural to thein, that they have no man- 
lier of approbation of men^ without some degree 
of loVe: for this reason 1)e is dangerous to be len- 
tertained as a friend or visitant who is^eapable'Of 
gaining any eminent esteem or observation, 
motigh it be never so remote^ from pretensions as 
a.loyer.,^If a man's heart has not tne abhorrence 
of any treacherous d^sigh^ hiB may esfsily improve 
apprdbatioDjnto kindness, and kindness into pas- 
sion. Thfere may possiWy^e no manner of love 
between them in the eyes bf all their acquaiht- 
^ncfe; no, it is. all friendship; iihd yet they may 
be as fpnd as shepherd and shepherdess in a pas- 
tor^, but still the nymph and the swain may be 
to each other, na other, I warrant-you,^an Py- 
la^e^ and Orestes. * j 

i|yh«n Lucy decks witB.flQw'rs her sweUing breast^ . 
And tm her^elbbwjeajis, Assemblings re^ 
Unatle \o ^iTrain my )naddin|f min<C^ - . . 

Nor slteep nor. pastuire worth my care I find. * - 
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Once Delift skpf on easy anoas reclined. 
Her lovely limbs Iialfbare>>nd.rude the wind; 
I smooth'diicr coats^ and sible'a sQentkiss: 
Condemn, me, ^epherds, if I did amiss. 

Such good offices as these, /and such friendly 
thoughts and concerns for one another, are what 
make up the .amity, 'as they call it between man 
and woman. It is the pernjiission o£such inter? 
course Ih^t makes a youne woman- corqe to the 
arms of her husband after Sie disappointment of 
four or five passions ivhich she has successively 
hsid f6r different men, before she, iswudentially 
given to him for whom she has ngitner love nor 
friendship. For wha\t should a poor creature do 
that^ias tost all hw friends? There's Marinet the 
asreeable, has, tp my knowledie, had ?i friend-, 
ship for Lord Welford, which had/like to break 
her he^rt ; then she had so great a friiendship for 
Colonel Hardy, that she coidd not endure any 
woman else should do any thing but fail at him. 
Many ^and fatal have hjBeh disasters betweien 
friends who -have, fiaJlen out, and!tliese resent- 
ments are more keen than ever those of other 
men can possibly be; but in this it happens un- 
fortonately, that as ther6 ought. to be nothings 
concealed from que friend to .another, the friends 
of different sexes very often find fatal effects 
from their unanimity. . . , J 

For 'my part, ivho:8tudy ,tb pass,life in as much 
innocence and tranquillity a» I can, I shun the 
company of ajgreeable women as much as possi- 
ble: and must confess that I have, though a tol- 
erable good -philpsopherj but a low opmion of 
Platonic love; for wnich r^son I thought it^ite-. 
cessary to give my fs^ir readers a catitioa agaii^ist; 
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iV havings to 103/ great tsoncerny observed the 
wiiist^of. a Pla^tornist lately swell' to a roundness 
wluch is mcbnsistent with that jihilosophy* 



Na 401, TUESDAY, JUNE 10. 

Siispiciones, irts^triicUiaBy ii/uhici^ . ' 
BeUum{^.ax rureump - - Tap. Hon. /• 

It fii the capridbus stail^ of loye to be attended with repro^"*. 
, ^y^ suspiciotis, enmities, truces, qvanelling, leeoi^ement- - 

I SB ALL BubUsh. for the entertainment of this 
day^ an odd' sort of a packet, which I have just 
received from ope of liiy femade correspondents; 

fMltiSRECTATOB^ '- / 

* Since you have often confessed that you are 
not die^leased your paper should aoiB^times con- 
vey ^e eom^aints of distressed Idvers to^ each 
othet, I Jim in hopes you vrill favour me who 
^yes.you anundouhted instance of her reforma- 
tidn, and at the same-time a convincing |)roof of 
the happy influence your laiboiurs have had oyer 
the most incorrigible part of the fliost incoirigi* 
blesex. You mijst know,;siFf lam ojaeof that 
iq^ies of women whom you. have ofien chairac- 
terized under the; name of iilts; and that I SjBnd 
you these lines, as Weil to do public penance fdr 
havingtso long centintied in a xnoWii erroi^ as to 
beg pardon^^orthe party offended, I the -rather 
choose this way^ bemuse it in some mea^iure an^ 
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fiwersthe terms on .which he intimated the breach 
between us might possibly be made up^ is you 
will Beehy the letter he sent jneihe next day 
after I haa discarded him; which I thought £t to 
send you a copy of> tha^ you might the better 
knotv^ the whole case. 

^ I must furMier acquaint vou, fhat,. before I 
lilted him, Ui^re had peen the greatest intimacy 
between us for a year and a halftogether: during 
all which ^time I cherished his hopes, and indulg- 
ed hisjlame. I leave you to guess after this 
what must behis surprise, when upon his press- 
ing for niy fpU consent one day, T told him I 
wondered what could make him fancy he had 
ever anyplace i^ my affections. His own sex 
allow him sense, aoid all ours good breeding. His 
person is such a» might,^ wimout vanity, make 
him X believe himself not ' ineapable ' to . belbelpv- 
ed. Our fortuned, Jndeed, >\'^eighed in the nice 
scale of interest, are not exactly equal,. which, 
bjr the war, was the true cause of niy >jilting 
him; and I had theiyssui^ance to acquaint him 
-with the following maxim: *< That I. should 
always believe that man's passion to be the mbst^ 
violent who could oflfer me the largest settle- 
ment*' I iavct since changed my opinion, aijd 
have cndeayoured to let him' know so much by 
several; letters^ but the barbarous man has re- 
fuised them all; ?o that I have no way left of 
writing to him but by- ydiir assistance. If you 
can bring, him about once inore, I promise to 
send you all ^ov.es and fafyOurs,. and shall desire 
the favoiir of Sir Roger and> yourself to stand -as 
god-fathers to my first boy. 1 am, sir,' 
?Yoar,mo8t obeaient most humble servant, 

f A^ffOBBT,* 
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PHILANDER TO AMORET. 
< MADAM, 

< 1 am so gurpriifed at the questioiv you Were 
pleased to ask me jresterday, that I pm still at a 
loss what to say to it; at least my answer would 
bevtop long to trouble you with, as it woiild come 
from a^erson who, it se6rns, is so. very indiffer- 
ent to you> Instead of it, I shall only recom- 
mend to your mrisideration the opinion 6/ one 
whose. sentiments/on these matters 1 baire often 
heard you say are extremely just. ^'-^ gener- 
ous and - constatit- passion, ' ^ says" your favodritip 
author, ^' in an a^eable^ loVet, where there is 
not loo great a disparity^, iji their circumstances, 
ia' the fffeal^st vblessing that can befall a person 
beloved^ aiid.if ovjerlookied in piie, ihay perhaps 
neter b^ found in another./' 

^Ido'jttot, however, at all despair of being v^*y 
sWrtljr much better beloved by you than A^te- 
nor is at present; since, ^ whenever my fbrti^ne 
shall exceed* his, you were pleased to intimate 
yoiir passion wOuId increase accordingly^ 

-* The wQrld has seen m6 shamefully lose that . 
timafo please a fickle woman, which might; have 
been employ^ much more to vpiy credit and ad- 
yantaee- in other pursuits! I shafijdierefofe tafcfe 
the liberty to acquaint you, however harsh it 
may sound in a lady's ears, that though your 
love tit should happen to.return, unless you could 
contrive a way to niake ybur recantation as^ well 
known to the public as they aro already appriltod 
of thfe manner with which you have treated me, 
. you shall nesyer more see 

> ' *PHILANi)Ell.' 
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AlfORET TO PHILANDEB* 
*SIR, 

< Upon reflection, I iihd the injury I have donfe 
both to j'ou and myself to Be ;so great, that 
though ihe^ part I now act ma5r' appear contrary 
to that decprum xisiidly obserral byour'de^, 
yet I purposely break through aJl rules, that mt 
repentance ipay - in ' some \ mea^u^e equal, my 
cnmel I s^sstire you that in my present hopes 
of recovering yOu. I look updn Antendr's' estate 
with contempt • The fop was here yesterday in 
a gilt chariot and new liveries, hut 1 refused td 
see him. ■ Though I dread tome^t your eyes 
after what has passed, I fl^itter myself, , that^ 
amidst all theii' confusion, y<}u wiiLdiscoVcr such 
a tenderness in ipine, as none ean~ imitate but 
tiiose who love. I shall be all this month at lady 

D r*8 in the country; but the. w^oods, the 

fields, and gardens, with6uiPbilan(kr,/afibrd no 
pleasure to the unhappy ~ 

< I must de»re you, dear/ ]\lr. Spectator, to 
publish this my letter to Phiiandei! as sdon as 
possible; and to assure, him that I know nothing 
at all of the death of his rich uncle in Olou(ie^ 
terthire/ * • 

BUDaELL. . ' / X. 
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No. 409. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11. 

r Ij^$Mtr^idUSptSMor.. . Horn. 

. . B^ the -Spectator r^ven to huDse]£. 

W|^R]|^ I to jpubliah all the advertisenoLenls I re- 
ceive from differenf hands,, anc) persons of differ^ 
erit circumstances and (judi^, tne very mention 
of them^ without reflections on the several ^ub- 
^ects, would raise all th^ passions which can be 
:elt by hyman minds. As instanf:^e8 of thiSy I 
shall giye y oh twd or three letters, the writers of 
which can have no recourse to any; legal power 
for redress, and seem to have written : rsittier to 
verif their soiTow than to receive .coxiso]atjion. 



I 



< MH. SPECTATOR, 

< I am a young ivoman of beauty and quality, 
. and suitably married to a gentlfeman who doats 
on me.. But this person of mine is the object of 
an unjust passion in a nobleman who is very in- 
timate with m'y husband. . This friendship gives 
him vety easy access, and frequent opportunities 
of entertaining me apart. , My heart is in the ut- 
most aguish, and my face is covered over with 
confusion, when T impart to vou another circum- 
stance, which is, that my mother, the most mer- 
cenary of all women, is gained by this false friend 
of my husband tb iM)licit nie for him. 1 am fire- 
qttentlv chid by the poor believing man my hus- 
band for showing an impatience of his fnend^s 
cotTi^iiy ; and r am never alone with my mother, 
but she tells me stories of the discretionary part 

Vol. VIII. ^ ' b ~ 
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of the wqrld). ^nd su<!fa a b|^^, and such a one, who 
are euilty of as mcreh as she advises me to. She 
laughs at my astonishment; and (^ms to hint to 
me, tiiatas virtuous as she .has alw^iys appeared, 
I am' not the daughter of her husband. It impos- 
sible that printing thisletter may relive me from 
the unnatural importunity of my rtioth^, and the 
perfidious courtsmp of my Uc^soand's Triend. ^ 1 
have an-urifeigned love of -virtue^ and am resolv- 
ed to preserve my innocence. The' only way I 
can think or to aVojd the fiital' consequericiies of 
the dispovery of this matter is to ^fly iway for 
6vei^ whicl)i I must do 16 avoid |ny husb?ina's fa- 
tal resentment aeadttst the man 5^o altemptSsto 
abuse him, and me shame of exposing a parent to 
infamy. The persons .conce;^^nea will Know these 
circumstances relate to thenx: and thpu^ the re- 
gard to virtue is dead in them, I have some hopes 
frpm their fe^ur of shame upon .^eaolng this in your 
pfiper ; Which 1 qdiyure you.to publish, if ycMi have 
any pompassionTfbr injured ^virtue. 
^' '.. ■- ^' -? '" ' ■•'. f •. '. fsTLyxiy-'V' 

* MH. SPJBCTATOR, \ " . 

*ram the husband t)f a womin of n[ierit^. but 
am fallen in love, as they call it, with a lady of 
her acqiiaint^ce, who is going tq. be majried to 
a gentleman who deserves her. I am in aj^trust 
relating to this^ lady's fortune, which rmakes my 
cpncurreiice ip this matte]:.l3t£^emry ;.but I have 
so irresistible a rage^abd^ envy rise in me, ,when 
Iconsidfir his future happioes^,. that ag^n'st all 
reason^ equity, and comnaon justice," I am. ever 
pleying.mean U:'icks io siTspend the ntlrptials. I 
nave no manner of hopes for myself '.Oi^milia, for 
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80 I will dfeill heTfiB a wdman of the most strict 
virtue; her lover is a gentleman whom of all 
others I could wish my friend; but envy and 
jeak)usy.^ though, pjaced. so unjustly, waste mv 
very b^ng, and^' with the ^orrqeut and sense ofa 
demon, land ever cursing what I can not but ap- 
prove. ' X wish it ^were the beginning of repent- 
ance,, that I sit down, and describe, my present 
disppsttian with sq^jiellish an d^jpect; but at pre- 
sent ihe destruction of thesse two excellent per- 
son^ would be more weltome to me than tneir 
liappiness. Mr. Spectator^ pray let me hav^ a 
paper on these terriole groundless sufferings, and 
do all you can to exorcise crOw<ls Who are in 
some^ degree possessed aS' I am% 

•mr. «3PBCTAT0H,' 

< I htf^e ho other mefflis but this tp express my 
thanks to^one man^ and. liiy resentm^it asainst 
another. My circumstances^re as follow: IhavCL 
been for five years last past courted by a gentle- 
man of greater fCMrtune than I oti^ht to expect, as 
tiJi^niartetforwonien epes. You mus^ to be 
sure, have observed people V^fao live in that sort of 
WBTV, as all their friends reckon H Will be a match, 
ana are marked out by all the worid for ea^ 
cithpr^ . In this view We hive been regarded for- 
son^e time, aiiid I havd above these three vea^; 
loved him tenderly. Aa he is very carenil of 
his fortune. I atway» thought he Hved in a near 
manner to lay up what he thought was wantfpg 
in my fortune^ to make up whato^ might expect 
in another; Within Ihese few months I h^ve Ob- 
ierve his euriag^ v^ry mu^ altered, an4 he has 
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affected a certain air of getting me almie, and 
talking with a nughity profusion of passionate 
words, how I am not to he resisted longcr,'iiow 
irresistible his wishes ane, and the Hke.^ As long 
as I have been >acqiiainted with him^^I conld not 
on such occasions say downright to hiin,^Yoa 
know you may m^k^ me jour's whehyOu please. 
!3nt the other night he with great franl^ness and 
impudence expiainiBd to me, that he thought of 
me only as a mistress. I ^answered tiiis. declara- 
tion as It deserved; upon which h^ only doubled 
the terms on which he proposed my yielding 
When my ^nger heightened upon liini^ he^tom 
me he was sorry he had inadejJo lit^Je use of the 
imguarded hoursVwe-fiad b^n together, a6 re- 
mote from company, as indeed, continued he, so 
we are at present. Pflcw from him to. a neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman's hou^^ dnd . though her 
husband was in^ the room^^ threw m^yseff on a 
couch, and burst into a passion of tears. Ifly friend 
desired her husband to leave the room. But, 
said he, the^e is someOiing soi^extrabrdinary in 
tliis, that Twill pa^takein the affliction;, and be 
it what' it win,.sne is ito much your frifend, thsd: 
sheknowjVou may command wiiat si^rvicesl can 
do her.- Tiie man sat down by me, and spoke so 
Vke a brother, that 1 rtold him my whole aiflic^ 
tion. He sf)oke of the injury done me with so 
much indignation, and anima^d me agaiflst the 
love he raid he^sftv^ I had for. tW wretch -who 
would have betrayed me^ with so much reason 
and humanity to my weiakness, .that I doutrt not 
of my perseverance. His wife and he are my 
comrorters, and I am under, no more restraint in 
their con^s^y than if I were alone^ aind i doiriii 
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not but in a ^mall time contempt and hatred will 
take^ place of ihe re'maiiia of aifiection^ a rascaL 
* I am, air, 
< Vour aflfectioiiiie reader, 

<JDOBIHt)A.' 
* MK. SPECTATOR, v 

<r had the misfortune to be an uncle before I 
knew my' nephews from* my nieces j and now yre 
afH^ m>wn up to better acauaBntance, they deny 
iiie ibe respe^hey, owe. One upbraids me^tli 
beii^g their fianhiUar, anpther will hardly be per- 
suaded Xl\zt \ am ah 'unde, a third calls me little 
u^ole, andafid^ufth tetti mc^ there is no duty at 
all due to an' uncle. I have, a broth(er«in*>law 
whose son will win all my atfection^ unless jfou 
sli^l think thi^ Worthy of your cognizance, and 
will be pleased to prescribib soihe rules^ for our 
future iredprocal behayictur.-' It will be worthy 
thepartic^TaritjF ofy^rgenitt^ttolay downruletf 
for his condtict, ivnjt> was a^ it were bom an oW 
man, ,in which you wiU much oblige, jrir, 

* Your most etbediei^ 'servant, * 

' . . *.C0BinBiLTnw wtpos.* 

8T9^E. . / T. 



a« 
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No. 403. THURSDAr^JUNEU 

Qtdn^oreahominumrtmtliorlfmvidii---^ 

lid*. Abs^ Post. 

Who many towns and change of manners saw. 

Roscoxiiov. . 

When, I consider this great" city fa its eieverai 
quarters and divisioos, 1 look upon it as an ag* 
gresate of various- nations distinguished -from 
each other by then; respective customs, inanners, 
and intierests. Tlvi cbvitts of two countries do not 
so much differ f^om one apgther ais t)>je court and 
city in their peculiar wavs of life and conyersa-> 
tton. In short-, the inhabitants of/St. James's, 
notwithstanding they live under. the. same laws, 
and speak the 3ame iajaguaee,.afe a distinct peo- 
ple from those of Cbeapside: who are likeAvise 
removed froux tho^e o^the Temple, on the ong. 
side andthose of Sroithfield on/the odier, by 
severial climates and degrees, in their way of 
thinkins; and convei'sing together. - 

For this readon, when any public affair is upon 
the^anVil, I love to hear the reflections that arise 
upon it in the several districts and parishes of 
London and Westminster, and to ramble up and 
dpwn a whole 'day togetherj in order to make 
myself acquainted with the'c^nions of my inge- 
nious couhtrymen. By this means I know me 
fftf^ea of all ui^ principal politicians within the 
bUls of mortality; and as every cofiee-house has 
some particular 'statesMan belonging to IL who 
is the mouth of the street where he K^s, I always 
take care to place myself near- biHi« in order to 
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knaw hisjudginent on the .present posture of 
affair^ Tiie.iast progi'ess.tkat I made with this 
intention was ab6ut three iri^hths ago, when we 
had a cur/ent report. of\ the- king, of Prince's 
death. ^ As< I foresaw this would produce a new 
face of things iti Europe, and many curious specu- 
lations in ou'r"^ British coffee-houses, I was very- 
desirous to learn the thoughts of oiir most emi- 
nent politicians on that occasion. 

That I might 'begin ad" near the fountain head 
as p9ssible, fiirst of all callediri' at St. James's, 
where I found the whole outward rooin in a buz 
of politics. The speculations were but f ery in- 
different towards the door, hilt grew finer as you 
advanced to the upper end ofthe room^ and wiere- 
so very nuich improved, by a knot of tKebristaj 
who sat in the inner ropm within the steams of 
the coffeerpoiv that Ithere heard the wholeSpanish 
iTionarcihjr disposed bf, and all the line of Bour- 
bon provided for' in less than a" q^uarter of ian 
hour. ■/■■',■ " . : . 

I' afterwards called in at Giles's, where I- saw 
^ board of French gentlemeh pitting nipon the 
life ind death of their^r^ind raonarque. Tho^e 
anipng them who had espoused the whig interest, 
very pbsitiyjBly affiritaea that he departed this life 
abolrt a week since,, Tind therefore . procefejded 
yidthout any further delaji to the release of their 
frii^nds iit the galleys, an4 to their own re-es- 
t^blishment: but finding they . could not agree 
among themr^lves, I proceeded on my intended 
progress./ . ; . ' 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Man's, Ljsaw'an 
alerte young' \fellow ^at co<iked jhis hat upon a 
friend of his who entered just at the same time 
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(directly, 
other deep Teflections of the saiiie Bature. 
. I met with^very little variatioh in- the. politics 
between Charihg4[)rossandCovent-Garden. And, 
Upon my going into .WiU^s, I found theiir diff. 
course was gone off fro/n thedisath of the French 
kingy to tbat of ]!^bnsieur Boileau/'BaeiHe^jDor- 
neiUe, and several other poets, whom they re- 

Eetted on this occasion, as person^ who/ would 
ve obliged the world with very noble ele^63 
on the death of so great a jprince, add so eminent 
a patfon of .learning. 

At a coffee-house near the Temple, I found a 
couple of yeung^iijentlemen engaged very smart- 
ly m a dispute o)^ the successjon ttf thd Spanish 
monarchy; OAe of theiyi sfeemed td have been 
retained as advocate for the duke of Anjou^ the 
other for his Imperial Majesty. Th?y were t»oth 
for regulating the title to that kingdim by the 
^tute-laws of Engliaid/ but finding thleni^oing 
out of iny depth, I passed forward.^to FauP$ 
Church-yard, where I listened with greaf sttten- 
tiOn ta a learned man, who gave the company an 
aocouijtt of the deplorable state of France durijig, 
the minority of the deceased king. 

I then turned on my rijght l^and into^ Pish- 
. street, [where the chief politician p,f that quarter^ 
up6^ bearing the news; (after havifig^takenapine! 
01 tobacco^ and nrtnihated forBotnei time^) * If.* 
says he, < the king of France is certainl^y^ dead^ 
We Shall hav^plemypfma'ckarel this season; for 
oui' fislwery will not be disturbed by private^ 
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as it has been for these tea years past JJue after- 
wards oanskt«*ed bcivrtHe death ot ihl^ great man 
would afieot our pikhards, a^d t^r several other 
remarks, i]l(u8ed a general joy into his whole 
audience. . t ' " 

I afterwards entered a by-cofiee^ouse that 
stood at' the upperendpf a narrowiane, where I 
met 'with a ponjuror, engaged V^ry warmly with 
ahuce-man, who was the great support of a neigh-, 
bouring conventicle. Theihatter in debate was^ 
whether the late f^cench king was inost like. Au- 
giistus Csssar Or Nero? . The controyery wa6 car- 
ried on with great.heat on both sides, and as each 
of j^em looked jipon meyiery frequently during 
the course of the^r debate, I wasoind^ som^ ap- 
prehension that they would appeed^ to me, ai^d 
therefore laid down my, penny at the bar, ^nd 
made the. best of ii^y way lo Cheapside. . 

I here gazed uppn the signs for some time be- 
fore I found one. to my purpose. The fir^t ob- 
ject r.met hi the cpffee-rpom was a pert»n who 
expressed a great grief for the death or the French 
kingj^but vpoa hi$ explaining himself, 1 found 
his Borrow aid hot arise from the Ipss of itie mo-* 
narch, but for his. haying sold out of the bank 
about three (Jays before he hcjrd.the newil'of it; 
upon which^ haberdasher,. wKo was the or?iel^ of 
the co£fee-bou«e, and had his oircle.ef admirers, 
about hlHi, cjEdled sever^ to witness that he had 
declared his opinion above a week before, that 
the French king was certainly dead; to which he 
added; that cop^derifag the late Advices we had 
received flrotn. France,, it vvas impossible that it 
(Boiild be ottierwise. As he was laying these to- 
gether9.>and dict^itingtq his hearers with great 
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authority) there ciime in a gj^tleiiiaii fipmOarab^ 
way'sy jirfaotold lis thai^there weiSe aeyeral letteni 
from France just coB^.im mth actvice tliat tfa^ 
king was in good health, ^uid "i^as. goue puli a 
hunting 'the very mowpiing the port came away; 
upon whieiF the haberda^er stole off his bat, 
that ^huo^ upo4 a- wooden P^'^7 ^^^7 3?^ '^ 
tired to ms .«iop.ivith great c<mfaq^on* -This in* 
tdligence put a stop to myjtraveisy which I Jhrad 
prosecpted 5^th sojjppiilch ^atisfactfe)n, w^ being 
a little pleased to Ji^ar so inany differeKijL opinions 
upon to^ great an feventj arid t<>/observe Ijow na- 
turally upon soc&ra'pieoe of newi^^ every i^ne is 
apt to consider, it with oT^gardtoliis^irycuW 
iiiterei^ and adyantaga^ ^ » 
ADDisoir, . > > ' L. 

■' " ' '/ .• — ■ ( i OOP € )N 



Nd. 4b4, :*RII1A:Y^. JUNfe 13,' . 

••^^ifon4mniapo88unnu<mw. , Viae* £c£., 
With differertt ttkiits ftwim'i ^e vaHbusljr "exceL 

NATtriiE doesWthing in vain'? the Creat<>i: of 
the tiAivers^ hasyftppointed every thing to ^ cerr 
tain use and/ptirppsey and determitied it to a set- . 
tied course and s^ere of action, froln which, if 
itin th^ least deviates, it^hecomes'UDfit tpanswer 
those ends fpi: which it was de^gnedy In Hkc; 
manner it is in.the dispo'sitiops of society; the* 
civil economy is fdrjtneqina chain asw^ll $(s;^ 
natural, and in either casfe dte hreach hut of one 
link, pi^ the- whole in some tiis^i^der. lt.4s, I 
think,, pretty pfain, tiiatriiaost<)f the 'absurdity 
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.$q4 ridic^e.w^ meei^itli iji the wcnrld is^^^ene*- 
FftH^ owing'ta the intpertiiient affectation t>r ex- 
jcelhng ip cnaraeters men are no^ fit for, and for 
which nature ner^ designed th^m, 

jBvery m^n has oiieor' Jnoret €|ualitie8 which 
may mi^ke him usefiil both to himself and others; 
nature never faUs of pointing them out; aud while 
the infant continues under ner guardianship, she 
brings him on ia his vr^yj ai^ men aSdra herself , 
for a guide in what rjemains of the journey: if he 
proceeds.in that course; hef cjki hardly muscimry; 
nature mdlt^s good her engagements; for as .she 
never, promise^ what she is not able to;pe?C)rmi 
-80 ^hc iiever fails, of performing what she pro* 
mises;, ^Eiut the- misfortuije is, ro^ despise what 
they may be raJtstj^t*? of, and affect what they are 
not fit^orj.they re|okon'4i)eb8elyea.^eady pos- 
sessed of what their^i^enius inc^ii^dthepi^o, and 
so bend dl their.s^mbition to exoel in what is out 
of their' reach: thus they .destroy the use pf their 
natural talepts, in the same maimer as coTetOus 
men. do their quiet and repomf they can enjoy ha 

i of the 



satisfaction in what they hare, becaoise of the ab- 
surd inclifiatiQn jiitey are possessed /siiHth fpr what 
thw .have not » ' ^ •. ., 

/ Gl^nthed; h^j^dsense,^ great memory, a^d 
A efftosti^otioa' capable of th^ clbsest applicatipn. 
In- a wordy -diere was no profession in which 
CkanMii^ mij^. not .'have, in^i^^ ^ very good 
fig^; but this will not satis^/himf he taJkerup^ 
jin unaccbuntal^e fondness ^or Uie character of a 
fine gentleman: all his thoi^gb^ are beqt upon 
this: instead of >ittendi|ig Ajluisection, frequent- 
ing the'cburts of Justic!e>'or.^tudying th^ &ther% 
Cleahthes'Veads pky^ dwces^ dresses, and jspemts 
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his time in drawing^lxjoms; instead of l^einga 
good lawyer; divine, or phy^feilin, Cleanthe^ is 
a downright coxconplb^ and will remain to all that 
know him at^otitemptibleexample^f talents ittis- 
applied. It is to this affectation ihe world owes 
its whole ra(5e of coxcombs: nature in her whole 
di*ama never drew acrph a part: shc^haasometioies 
made a fool, but a cOxcomb isaflway^ of a man's 
^* own mafeing, by'ajwplyiiig his talents otherwise 
than nature desi^ea, who ever bears a high re- 
sentment ibr:being put oiit 'of her course, and 
never fails of taking ner re^etigg On those that do 
so. Opposing her t^nden^y in the-application'of 
a man's partd, h>s tbe same ^mccesa as declining 
from her course in the production of ve^taBles 
by the asdistartce of aft and a hot-bed. -Vyemay 
possiblv e^ort an unwilling pliant or an untime- 
ly sidad*,.l>ut.h6w'^eak,.how tasleless and insi- 
pid| Just as insipid' aS the poeti^ of Vaferip* 
Valeriq had an umyersal-characfer, w'as genteel, 
had learning^ thought justlv; ippi^ cdrrectly> it 
was believed there: was hptning in whiclf Valerio 
did hot 6x<el; and it was w far true,, th^t there 
Was but b^: Valerio had no genius for poetry, 
yet he.is resolved to he a poet; he writes verges, 
and takes gresft pains te coa^nce die toWp, that 
Val^fio isiibttliat extraordinary 'p^rsen^'he was 
t^enibr, 

If men wbiildfee coiitent to gna^ upon ns^ure, 
and assist her operatlon^> ^pdiat ^Enighty effe<^ 
might we^ipect? Tully would'not stSnd^so mudi 
done in oratory,- Vn-gil in pifetfy, or Cs^ar in 
war. To build upon nakire is'ls^mg tiie founda- 
tion upon a rock ;.ieyery tiling dispoles itaelfii^ 
order asitwer^cof.oour^, and tne wh<de woik 
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is half done atf soon as uadertal^en. Cicero's ge^ 
nitts inclined him to oratory, Vireil'^ to follow 
the train of the muses; they piousnr obeyed the 
admooitiony and iVere rewarded. Had Virgil at- 
tended the bar, his modest and ingenuous virtue 
would suri^ have made but a very indifTerent 
figure; and Tnilly 's declamatory inclination would 
have been as useless in poetry. Nature, if left 
to herself^ leads us on in the best course,^ but will 
do nothing by compulsion and constraint; and if 
we are not satisfied to^o her way, we are always 
the greatest sufierers b^r it - 

Wherever nature <}esign& a production, she al- 
ways disposes seeds projper for it, which are as 
absolutely necessary to the formatioYi of any mo- 
ral or intellectual excellence^ as they are to Uie 
being and growth of plants; and I know not by 
whatfatq and folly ijt is, that men aretaueht not. 
to reckon him. equally absurd, . that will write; 
verses in spite of natore, with that gardener that 
should undertake to raise a jonquil or tulip wi^- 
out the help of their Respective seeds. 

As there is no good or bad quality that does 
not afiect both sexes, so it is not to be imaeined 
but the fair sex must have suffered by an afiecta- 
tion of this nature^ at least as much as the other. 
The ill efifect of it is in none so conspicuous as in, 
the two opposite characters of Caeiia and Iras; 
Caelia has all the charms of person, pettier with 
an abiindant. sweetness of nature, but wants wit,' 
and has a very ill voice; Iras is u^ly a^nd ungen- 
teel, but hflis wit and good sense; it Csefia. would 
be silent,^ her beholders would adore her; if Iras 
would ta^, her liearers would admire n^; b^t 
Caelia's tongue runs incessantly, while Iras givei^ 

VOL. VIII. P 
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heraelf 8ilent«{r9 and soft lannor»; io thftt it is 
difSeult to parsuacle one's self that Caelia has beau- 
ty and Iras wit; each neglects her owa.excd- 
lence> and is ambitious of tihe ether^s cbHHicterf 
Iras would be thought to hltve^asihuch bekuty 
as CvAxRf and Cselia as much wit as Iras. 

The great misfortune of this afiectation^is, that 
men not only lose st good quality ^ but also con-^ 
tract a bad one: they not only areiiotit for what 
they wjBre designed^ but they assign th^mBelves 
to what they afe not fit for; and instead of ma)ung 
a yefy good figure one way, mike a very ridieu* 
lous one ainother. „ If Semanthe would have been 
satisfied with.hi^r natQrabeomplexion, sh^ might 
still have beeti celebrated by the name of the olive 
beauty; but Semanthe has taken up ad affectation 
to white And red: and is tiow distinguished by 
the character of the lady that paints so well. In 
a word, could the World be reformed to the obe- 
dience of that famed didtate, '.Follow nature/ 
which the oracle of Delphos pronounced' to Cice- 
ro when he consulted 'what course of studies he 
should pursue, we should see almost every man 
as eminent in nis proper sphere as TiiUy was in 
his, ahdnhould in a very short time find imper- 
tinence dnd 'affectation banished' from amons'the 
women, cttid co^conibs and false chai^cters from 
among the men. For mf part, 1 cbuld never 
consiaer this prepostei'aus repugnancy to nature 
any otherwise, than not only as tne ^atest folly, 
butateo one of the most hemous cnmes, since it 
is a direct opposition to the disijosition of Provi- 
dence, and (a^ Tully exJpresses it) like the sin of 
the giantS) an actual rebellion against lieaven. . 

[Supposed to be POPE.] Z*, 

*As the same train of thought runs through Pope's 
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No. 405w , SATURDAY^ JUNE 14. 

. '4 Hox. Iliad. 

With hymns diione the joyous banquet ends{' - 
The Paeans leng^en'd tiu the sun descends^ 
The Greeks restor'd tiie grateful notes prolong: 
ApoUd listens, and kpprotes the aong! , Pops. 

\kvc very sorry to find, by the opera bills for 
tills day, th^it we are likely to lose the greatest 
performer in dramatic ihusicthat is now living^ 
or that perhaps ever appeared upon a stage. . i 
need not acquaint my reader that -I am speakinz 
of Signior Nicolirii. The t^wn is highly obliged 
to that excellent artist^ Tor having shown us the 
ItaUan music' in its p^ri^ctibn,.^!^ well as for that 
generotts approbation li^ latefy gave to an opera 
of our own couiltry, in tjrhich the composer en- 
deavoured to do justice to the beauty of the 
words, by following that noble example which 
has been itet him by the greatest foreign masters 
in that aft , ^ . . / 

I could heartily wishfhere waii thesame appli- 
cation aifd endeavours to cultivate and improve 
our church musifc, ashave been lately bestowied 
on that of the stage. Our composers have one 
very great incitem^t to it r they are sure to meet 
with eXeOent words^ and, at the same time, a 
wotid^rful variety of theiiii. There is napassion 

worlcs, partieulaily his < Essaytm Mto»^ itb i>ot unreasona- 
ble to suppose that he iv tiie author of this and a few other 
pi^>eni^ marked Yyviz. Kot. 406U4S5 i^d 467. 
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that is not finely expressed in those^ parts of the. 
inspired ^v^ritings, whioh are proper for divine 
so^s and anthems. .» 

Tnere is a certain coldness and indifiereace in 
the phrases of our European lan^ages, when 
they are compared with the oriental forms of 
speech ;*and it iaa)[)pens very luckily that the He- 
brew idioms run into the English tongue with a 
particular grace and beauty. Our language ha? 
received innumerable eleganmes and improve- 
ments from that .infusion of Hebraisms ^hich 
are derived to it Qut of the poetical passages in 
holy writ They give a force and energy to our 
expressions, warm .and animate our language, and 
convey our thoughts in more ardent;tod intense 
phrases, than any that are to be met .with iii our 
own toncu^. There is something so-pathetic in 
this kind of dictiop, that it often sets th^ mind 
in a flame^ and makes our hearts burn within us. 
How cold ^nd dead does a prayer appear^ that is 
composed in the mostelesant and pcuite. forms of. 
speech, which are nalurau to oqr tongue, when.il 
is not heightened ^y that solemnity of phrase 
which may be drawn from the sacred writingjs! 
It has been said by some of the ancients, that if 
the gbds were to tglk with men, Ihey would cer- 
tainly speak in Plato's style; hut 1 think We may 
say, with justice, that when moi:tals converse 
with thejr Creator, they can not do it in so proper 
a style as in that of the. holy scri|>turesi. 

If any one would judge of the beautii^ of por 
etry, that are to be met with in the divine writ- 
ings, and examine how kindly tbi^ Hebrew maui- 
ners of speech mii and incorporate^ with the En- 
glish language; after ^ving perused the book of 
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Psalpjs, left hirti reW st literaltran^latipn of Hor- 
ace or Pindar. He will find in these two last 
such an absurdity and confusion ef stjle, with 
such a comparatiye poyerty of imagination a^ will 
mak^ him very i^nsible of what I nave been here 
advancing. / 

Since we have therefore such a treasury of 
words, so beautiful in themselves, and so proper 
for the airs of music, 1 can not but wondei* tnat 
persons of distinction should give so little atten- 
tion and encouragement to that kind of music 
which would have its foundation in re^on, and 
w;hich would improve our virtue in proportion as 
it raises our dehght. The passions that are ex- 
cited by or4ihafy compositions generally flow 
from such silly and absurd occasions, that a man 
is ashamed to reflect upon them i^eriously ; . but 
the fear, 'the love, the sorrow,' the iudignatjon, 
that are awakened in the mind by hymns and 
anthennis, make the heart' better, and proceed 
from such causes as are altogether reasonable and 
praiseworthy. Pleasure and duty go hand in 
nan\l, aifd the gresfter our satisfaction is;, the 
greater is our-religion.' 

Music, among mose who were styled the cho- 
sen people, was ajejigious art. The song^ of 
Sion, which tve have reason to believe. were in 
high repute among the courts of the eastern mo- 
narchs, were nothing else but psalms and pieces 
of poetry, that addred Or celebrated the Supreme 
Being. The jgrea!test xjonoueror in thi^ holy na- 
tion, after the manner of tne old Grecian lyrics^ 
did not only compose the/jvordd of his divine 
odOwS, but generally set themtomusi^ himself: 
after which his works, though they were- Conse- 
p3 
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crated to the tabernacte, becimae the Dational jen- 
tertainftient, as well aa ^e devotion, of his peo- 
ple. 

The first on^nal of the drama was a religious 
wprship consisting only of a chorus^ which was 
nothing else but a hymn to a deity. As luxury 
and voluptuousness prevailed orer intioceRce and 
reli^iony this form of worship degenerated into 
tragedies; in whi^h however. &ecnopus so far re* 
meiobered its first T>ffiee, as to brand every thing 
that wa^s vicious^ aiid recommend eVery tiling ^t 
was Faudable to intercede with heaven for the 
innocent, and to implore its, vengeance oh the 
cnminal. "^ > 

Homer ^ndHesiodintiinate^ to us how this art 
^should be applied, when ihey repreartint the^uses 
as surrounding Jupiter^ and warbling their hymns 
about his throne. . } might show, from innumef* 
able passages in ancient waiters, not only tiiiat 
Tocal and instrumental music we^ made use of 
in Uieir neligious worship), but that their most 
favourite diversions t^ere filled with sbng3 and 
hynuks to their r^pective dedites. Had we fre* 

auent entertainments of thirnature among us, 
ley would not a little purify ant) exalt qiur pas- 
Mon^ give onr thoughts a prpper turn, and cner^ 
ishy Uiose divine inpipulses in the soul, vv4iiph 
every one feels t^atUias not stified them by sei2- 
suat and immoderate ple)BuiuFe& > - 

Music, wh^ thus applied, raises noble hints 
in the mind of the hearer,, and fills it with nreai 
lOQBceptiona. It strengthens devotion,, ancTad- 
vnnees praise into tapture. yli lengthens out every 
a^of worriiip, and produces ncK»*e. lasting and 
peni|aMnt>imi»«SBioiisin tto mind than those 
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which iiecoinpany any transietit form of words 
which are otterea-iti the ordinary method of reti* 
gious woa*ship. , 

.ADDISON. ' ^0. 



. NQ.40e, MONDAY, JUNE 16. . 

like sMIml addlesciktujm ahinS, seneduiem (fbkdani, iceun- 
'^das res omantf mberm^aolaHuni et peffugium prabenti 
dtkdqnt ^ehmi, ngm impeditrnt fcHa^ penu^ani ndhiaeum, 
pertgrinankir', rustieaniur, Tirix. 

These studies^ improve youth, deli{2^ht old' age, aiSe the or- 
nament of pr(^|)eri(V, and refuge of adversity; pletoe at 
home, are no incumbrance abrSad; lodge wkIi ui^ trav^ 
yith.usy al|i retire into the coimtiy wim us. - 

. Th£ fbStowihj^ lett^frs bear a pleasinfl[ ima^ of 
the joys and satisfactions of a private life.^ ^he 
\ filrst is from a gentleman, to a friend, for whom 
he has a very ^?^t re^ct,' and to ^hom he com- 
municates^tne satisfaction he takes in retirement; 
the other is a letter to mey occasioned by an ode 
written -by: my La[>land lover. (See No. 366,) 
This^ correspondent. is sokindsas lo translate'anp- 
ther.'of Scheffer's scingi in a verjr aereeat>ie man- 
^ ner. 1 publish them together, that, me young and 
old may find something in the s^ucne paper whiph 
may be miited to their respective tastes in soli- 
ttide^ for I know lio faoit in the description of 
ardent desires^ provide they are^ honourable. 

* dIbab sm, 

^ You have obliged me with a very kind letter; 
by which I find you ^ft the «cene of your life 
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from the. town to the country, and 6njo^ that 
mixed state which wise men lioth deligtit in, and 
are qualified for. Melhinka most of the j)ha6so- 
pKers and moralists have ruh too mjich. into ex- 
tremes, in praising entirely. ^ither solitude or pub- 
lic life; in the former, m^n generally grow use-i 
less by too much rest, and in the latter are dei- 
stroyed by too much precipitation: as waters ly- 
ing still, putrefy' and are good for nothing; and 
running violently on^. do but. the more mischief 
in their passage to other's, ^nd. are swallowed up 
and lost the sooner themselves. Those who, like 
you> caa make, themselves useful to all states, 
shoijld be like gentle streams, that not only ^tide 
through lonely vales and forests amidst the floc& 
arid shepherds,, but visit populous to wjis in their 
course^ and are at oqce of ornairient and service 
to them. /But 4here is another sort of people, who 
seem designed for solitude,' those I mean who 
have more to hide than tp shqw: as for my own 
part, I art one of those of whom Seneca sajrs, 
Tarn ufribrdtiies. sunty ut putent in turlndo 
esse quicquid in4uce est. Some men, like.pic* 
tures, are fitter'ibr a corner thari. a full light^; and 
I believe such as have a natural Jbent to Bolitude, 
are like waters which, may be forced into foun-> 
tains, and exalted to-a great heigtft, ms^ make a 
much nobler figure, andra much louder iMse; but 
after all run more smoothly^ Equally, and plen- 
tifully, in their own natural ^ course upon the 
ground; The consideratibn of lhi3 would make 
me very well contented with the possession-only 
of that quiet which Cowley calls the companion 
of obscurity.;, biit whoever has the mu«es too for 
his companions^ can, never be idle enough to be 
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uneasy. . Thus, sir,; you see I would flatter my^ 
Sfelf into a good opinion of my own ^ay of living, 
Plutarch just now told me, that it is in human 
life fits in ar^ame at tabtesy one may wi^h he had 
the highest cast; but if his^^ chance oe otherwise, 
he is even to piay it as Wejl as- he can, and make 
the best^f4t. 1 am, &r,. 



^ Your mo¥t obliged^ ^ 

^ And most Kumble servant.' 



^ MR. SPECTATOR, / 

* The town being so well pleased with the fine 

Eicture of artless -Ibye, which nature inspired the 
Laplander to paint in thei ode you lately printed, 
we were in hopes that the ingenious translator 
would have obliged it with the other also which 
Schefifer has given ua; but 4^nce he has not, a 
much inferior nand has vetitured to send you this. 
/ It is a x5ustom with the northeirn lovers ta di- 
yert themselves with a sppg wWlst they journey 
through the fenny moors to play, a visit to thep: 
mistresses. This^ i^ addri^ssed by the Ipve^ ta his 
rein-deer, which is the creature that in that coun- 
try Supplies the want of iiorses. ' The circum- 
staixces which successively pr^nt themselves to 
him in^his way, are, I believe you will think, na- 
turally interwoven. The anxiety of absence, the 
gloominess pf the roads^ and his resolutionr of fre- 
quenting bnly those, since those only can carry 
him to the object of his desires; the dissatisfac- 
tion he expresses even: at the greatest swiftness 
with whion he is carried^ atid his joyful surprise 
at an unexpected sieht of his mistress as ^n^ is 
bathing, seem beautifully describedin the origi*. 
nal* -, - ^ • . : '- :• v - .— . 
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<lf aA^fhoseraretty^unfliges pf i^ral nature are 
lost ia theijmilauOQ^ yet possibly you may think 
fit to left this su^ly the place of a long letter, 
wheh want of leisure or ^indi^>ositibn for writing 
^111 notp^rslit qur being ente^'talned.by your 
own hand. I propose such a time; because though 
it is natural to have a f^ndixess for what one does 
one's seff, yet I^ assure you I would pot haye any 
thing pf mme da^lace a single line of yours.' 

Hftste, my rein-deer! and let us nimbly g^ 
Otu* am^roufljoomey throua^ thirdi^ary ^ftstet 

Haste, toy fein-dcerl still, stiH thou art too 'stow, . 
Impetuous \pye "deiq&nds the -lightning's l^aste. .' ' 

' ' ' ' ' • . ■ /■ • " ^' 

Around us far tlie rushy moors ate S])read: 

8oon wlH< the sun withdraw his cheerftdn]^; 
Darkling and tir'd we shall t^ matshe^ tread* 

* Np lay ^inaurig to cheat the tedious way; 

The, wat'ry leiM^h of these Ui^joyous moors 
Does isjl the flicJ^'iy meadow's pride exeel^ ' 

Througfh these I fly to her my soiil adores; 
Yc-floVry iQeadows, emp^ pride, fireweO. . 

fitch moment fcf^ the channer'¥m c6vAn'di . 

,' My breast is tortured with impiktientfires^ ' ^ 
Fly, ihy reinnleer, fly swifter than the wind. 
Thy tardy 'lb6t\imig^hngr fierce deisi]^ • ' • 

Ouf pleasing' toil will then be soon o'erpdd, 
An4 thou, in-won^ lost, shall. view. my..fiur, 

Admire each featui^ief theloyely miaid;^ 
Her artl^^ss duurms, her bloom» her spiightfy air. 

Bat lol. ^th giUcef\il motion there ^he swims, 
' Gently removing each ambitious wave; 
Th« crowding wave8.tfeanspbrted clasp. her limbii: 
When, ^vlMti, oh! when slikS I sUch freedoms have! 
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Iil^yaiiiy ye ehyiouB streami, so fkst j6 flonv 

To bide faier from ft lover's ardent gMe{. 
• From every tp^icb you more tnmtparent gTOW» 
, And «U reveal'd the beauteous wanton plaf • ^ 
STEELE. , T» . 
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-^-•^T^bcst faoirujUs grtUid dietis, Orn. 

Eloquent words a grateful manner want. ' 

Most foreign writers who-have ^yen any cha« 
ratoter of the English: nation, whatever vices.they 
aiicrib'e to it, .allow in general, that th& people are 
naturally mod^. - It proceeds^ perhaps from this 
our national virtue, that our ointors are obserycMl 
to make us^ of 4ess gesture ot action than tliojse 
of other countries. . Oui; preachers stand stoek- 
stiU in thcl pul{>it^ and will n6t so much -as move 
a finger to set off! the best sermons m the world. 
"We meet with the same speaking status at our 
bars, and in all public places of debate. Our 
words' flpw from ^us as in a smooth continued 
stream, without those strainings pf the voice, 
motions of the body, and. majesty; of ^e hand, 
t^hich are so muchcelebratea in the ors^ors of 
Greece and Hopoe. We can^lk of life an^ death 
in cold. blood, and keep our temper in a di^urse 
which turns upon every thing tnat is dear to us; 
Though our zeal breaks out in the fine^ tropes 
and- figures, it is .not able to $tit a limb, about us. 
I have ^eard it observed morie than once,^ by 
thode wher have seen Italy, that an.untravellea 
Engliriiman can not reli^ aU the beauties of Ita* 
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ian lectures, because -the postures wMch are ex- 
pressed in them are often such as are peculiar ib 
that country. - One who has not seen an Italian 
in the pulpity \^ni not know what to make of that 
noble ^ture in Raphael's picture of St. Paul 
preaching at* Athens, where the apostle is repre- 
sented as lifting up both his arms, %nd pouring 
/out the launder of his rhetoric amidst an audi- 
ence of pagan philosophers. 

It is cer^in that proper gestures and vehement 
exertions of the voice can not be too mjach studied 
by a public orator. They are a kind of comment 
to what he utters, and enforce every thing Ae 
says', with weak hearers,, better than the strongest 
af*gumen,t he canniakeuae oL They keep the 
audience awake, and fix their attention to what 
is~ delivered to,them,>.at the same time that they 
show the speaker is in ^earnest,- and affected him- 
self with whsit^h'e ao passionately recommends to 
others; Violent gesture an4 vociferation natu- 
rally shake the hearts ;of the ignorantji apd fill 
them with a Jkind of religious hprrpr. Nothing 
is more frequent than to see women w.eep and 
tremble at the 6ight of k moving preacberj^ tho^h 
he is placed quite out of their fearing-; aB in En- 
^and we very frequently see people mlled .asleep 
with solid and elaborate di9C0tirses of piety, wh0 
•would be warined' and transported -out of them- 
selves by the bellowing and distortions of enthu- 
isiasmv 

If nonsense, when accompanied I2^ith such an 
emotion of voice and body, has such an influence 
on men^s minds, wh^ Height we not^xpectirom 
n^any of those admirabi^^ discours^a which jarc 
printed- in our tongue, .were Uiey deliYered with 
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a beisos^iing jTeiToiir^'Diid widitibeittoflt a^reeaUe 
graces.of voke^nd gejitarrf . 

.We are told that the great l*atm ortttor vejry 
much impakBd his health fey ihia laterurn con^ 
tenUoj this Vehemence of action with whioi he 
used to deliver himself. The 6r^k orator Was 
likewise so very famous for this pdrtioular, in 
ilietoric^. that one of his antagonists^ whom he 
had hanishe^'firom Aihe^sy re^^ing over the ora-- 
tion which had [^dcured his' banishment^ and 
seeing^ his friends admire it, could not forbear 
asking them,^ if the5^.wcire so much affected by 
the bt^re reading of i^ h<Jw muoh;m6re th^y would 
hay^ been a^tned, had they heard him actu^y 
thr6wit:i^^0utsi^cha^tormof d^uetice? ^ 

How cold ^d dead a^figure 4n comparison, of 
these two ^reat nien, . doeg an orator otten make 
at die British bar, holding up his hea4j with the 
most' insipid serenity', ana stroking tbe^sidea of a 
long. wig that riches down tp his middle? The 
tnitn ofit is, 4;here is ofteVn'othing more ridicu- 
lous than the |;est€ures of an English speaker. You 
iBee sonie^of them' running their hanas into their 
po<skets as far as ever they ean thrust* Ihem, and 
others looking with great attention on a piece of 
paper tha^ has nothing wri^tten on it; you m^y 
see inany a sqiart rhetorician: tuniing nis hat in 
his hand^, hlouiding it into several different 
cocks, Examining sdmetimes the lining H)f it, and 
sometimes'tiie button, during .t^ whole coulirse 
of his haran^e. ; A detf . taai? would, think h^ 
was cheajpenme a beaVi^, when -perhaps he is 
talking of ^ &te of'the British. nation. 1 1^ 
member when Iwa^ a youpe man^ and- uaed .to 
frequent Westminst^sHall, ^ere^wfui a ceuiMd« 

VOL. vin. ' Q 
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lor who nevey pkiwied^ withodt a p\ece of pack- 
thread in iiis han^, which he used to twi:^ about 
a-thumb or a finger all the. wMle he wa^«peakitig: 
the wags of thoSe days Used to'fcall it .the thre^ 
of his discoucse^ for ixe t^s not able to utter a 
word withoiit it.. One of his elietits ^ho was 
more merry tban wise, stole it iromhini One day 
in the mi^st of hid pleading^ but^hehaid better 
• haVe let it alone, for helb^tliis oausQ by his jest 

I have all -along acknowledged' myself to be a 
dumb man, and therefore m.a'y. be thought a very 
improper person .to civerulesibi' oratory; but I 
believe every one 'Will agree with me in this, ,that 
w^ ougjit either to lay aside all tinds-of -gesture 
(which 8ieeins.to.be very suitable to tho-genius af 
our nation,) pr at least to make use of such only 
as are graceful and expressiver^ ■■'■'■-. . 

ADl>I60N»; . - . - — \ b. 



No. 468V- WEDNESDAY, JUNE . 

Deed a^ffeetus aninane^ue se-nimiunt erigere^ nee sutjiaeare 
/aermuter, . :/ \ ,Tfux. 

W6 should keep* otir passions fi*om being exalted above 
measure^ or servilely d^r^ssed. : ' ' 

' MR^ SrtCTAtdR, -^ . • • *' 

* I H AVij always been a very great lover .t)f 
your specuiatioiiiS, as^well in regardto the subject 
as to ybur ms^er of treating it Hu^ian jiature 
I always thought th^ mostliseful object of human 
reason^ and to make the consideration of it plea- 
sant «tiid ent^rtaoningy I always thought the best 
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employment of hujoaun wit ;^ other 4)art8 of phUo- 
sopny. may perhaps make xis wiser,- but tliis not 
only answers that end, but makes us better too» 
Heoiee it was tii^t the oracle pronounced Socrates 
the wisest of all men liviijg,. because he; judicious* 
ly piade choice of human nature for the object of 
his thoughts ;''-aninqnir3t into which as much ex- 
ceeds all other learnings as it is -of nipre conse* 
qjuehce to adjust the true liature and jneasures of 
right and wrong,, than to settle the distance of 
the planets, Tind compute thd? Ijimes; of their cir- 
cumvdKitions. . - , - 
~^ One good effect that will immediately arise 
from a neat observation of human nature^, is, that 
we shall cease to- wonder at tliose actions which 
men are used to reakon wholly unaccountable; 
for fis nothing is {produced. without>a cause, so^ 
by obseFving the nature and course of the pas- 
sions, we shall be able to^ traee every action from 
its first conception. to its death: we shall no more 
admire at the prpeeedings of Catiline or Tiberi- 
us, wheti we Know the ope was actuated by a 
cruel jealous;^, thie other by a' furious ambition; 
for the actions of men follow their passions as 
naturally asiight does heat, or as anv other ef- 
tect flows^frbm itsncause; reason must be employ- 
ed in adjusting the passions, butthey mUst never 
riemain the pnneiples.of action. . ' 

*The strange and absurd vari^v thatis so ap- 
parent in men's actions, ^hows plainly they can 
never proceed immediatdy frx)m' reason; so pure 
a fountain emltfi no such troubled waters; they 
must neces^arll"^ arise from the passiptis, which 
are to the mind jas.the^windis to a ship, they on|y 
ean move it^.and l&ey too often destmy it: if ^~ 
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tndgjeiide, tfaey guide ft into*the faarbiafQr; if <»m^ 
trarr and furious, they overset it in the Wares: 
in tneiaine jnatnner- iif the mind Assisted or en- 
dangered by the passions; reason must then t^e 
the ptee ot pilot, and 6an tiever fail of securing 
her charge,, if she be not wanting to herself ;\the 
streifgth' of the passions^ will ne^r b& accepted as 
an excuse for complying with th'em; they w^re 
designed for i^uhjectioiQ, and if a man su^rs them 
to get tiie tipper hand^ hj then hetrays. the libera 
ty of his own soul. - * , 

<" As. nature has framed tlxe> several species of 
beings ad it were in a chain, so maji seems^ to he 
placed AS the middte ilink betweea anjielS' and 
DTUt^. Hence he participates both of flesh and 
spirit by an s^dmiraUe. tie, which in him occa^ 
smns peipetual war of passidB§;.ahd as a mantiji-^ 
elines to the angelic or brutp part of bis-consti* 
fUtioUj he ii then.denominatea^od or bad, tiiv 
tuou» 6r wicked : if lovd; mercy ^ and g|[>Qd.n»> 
ttnre prevail, l^ey speak him pf the angel; if 
hatred, cruelty, attdetivy predominate, they de* 
clare his kindred tp tjie'; brute. Henc^ it ww 
that some: of the ancients imaging,! that as men 
idiibis life inclined more to the ang^l orthe brute> 
,86 after their death they ^ould transmigrate into 
the one or thcf other? and it would«benonnpiea* 
sant notion to .consider the several' fipecies of 
brutes,, into which we n|ay imagine that tyrants^ 
misers, the proud, jtnalieious^ and ill-natured,' 
might be changed/ ^ 

^ As a cdnsequence. of ibid^ original, all passions 
are in all men, biii app^a>npt iii all;- eonititutibht 
education^ cu^om nf the country, Teason^ and th^ 
like caused^may imj^rove or abkte the strength «f 
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them; but still the seieds remain which are ever 
ready^o sprout forth upon the- least encouragor 
ment. I haye heard a^story of a ^od* religious 
man, who having "been bred ivith the milk of a 

foat, was; very modest in pubKc, by k careful re- 
ection he niade on bis actions, but he frequent- 
ly had an hotirin secret, whereTn he had his 
frisks and capei's: and, if we jjijid an opportunity 
of examining the retirement of the strictest phi- 
losophers, na*doubtbuVw€i should find perpetual 
returns of those paissions-^they so artfully. coiiceal; 
fi'orti the piiblic. 1 rememl>er MachiaveVob^erves, 
that every State should entertain, a perpetual jea- 
lousy of Its nei^hbburs,^that set it should never 
be unprovided, when an -^inergency 'happens; in 
like manner should the reason be perpetually to 
its guard against the passions, Tind never suffer 
them to xiarry dn ^liy d<^ign that may. te destruc- 
tive of itg'secilrity;^yet, at th.e same time, it must 
b6 careful, that it 4on't so far break their streixgth 
as tJo riender lh6m^dntei?iptible,' and consequ^t^ 
ly itself uhgiiardeid. . ; ^ . , - ' 

< The understanding B^lng of itself too slow 
and lazy to exert iteeff into,action, it is necessa- 
ry it should be put into motion by the gentle 
gales of the passions,, which >JaaypFesqrve.it from 
stagniatittg and corruplioji^ for tney are asheces- 
sary to the health of the inmd, as the circulation 
of the atumfil:[q)irita is to the health of the body* 
they Ireep it in life, and. strep^, and vigour; 
nor is it possible for the mind to perform' its offi- 
ces without thieir assistance. These motions lure 
given US With our* being;, they are little spirits 
tnat are horn and die-witji us; to. some. they, are 
tnild, easy, and gentle; to otjfiers, wayward and 
q2 
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qnruljr, yci never tooiifcrtmg for the rpins of r^ 
son and the giuiddnce of jujdgment 

* We m^y general} j obierVe a pretty «ice fvih 
portion betWeen^ the strength of reason and paa- 
sion; the greatest geniuses have cbbimonly thq 
stroirgest afiSctions^ as, on ih^ other hand, the 
weaker understandings have generally the v^.eak- 
er passionsi'/and it is fit the &y of the lioursers 
shonld not be too great tor the. strength of th^ 
charioteer. . Young roeiif whose passions are nQt 
a little unruly, >give small hoped of ^ir erer'lje- 
kig considerable: the fire of 3routh will of course 
abate, and is a fault, if it bea^ault^ thatHiends 
feVery day: but surely^ unless tf man has fire in 
vouth, he can * hardly have^ wajrtath in :^old a^ 
We must therefiire be very Cautious, lest^ while 
we thipk to regulate the passibns, we should 
^uite extiag(|i^ theni; which is piittinjg out the 
kght of the sduhfqi* to be without fmssion, or to 
be hurried aw^y with it, makes a man equally 
bliqd^ The extraordinaiy severity used in .most 
ot our schools ^a^. this fatal efiect, It, lureak^ the 
i^mng of th^ mmd, and mdst cei^teihly d^i^troys 
more good geniuses than it can possibly improve. 
And surely it Is .a mighty mistake that !^e pas- 
sions ahoukl be so cHiiti^ely -subdued^ for Uttle ir- 
re^larities ar6 ^Mtmeiimes not only to be borne 
With, but to.1)ecultiyated.tod,, since they a^eire- 
auently attended with, the greatest iierfecti6n8. 
All great: geniuses have faults mixed with t^ieir 
viftiies, AM f-esemhle : the flaming bn^h which 
has lhorn$^amoiMg9t lights. 
" < Since^ tl^erei^^, && passjions ai^e die piinci-> 
pies of human actions, we muM en^vour to 
ttttutgethem soiisto retaim their Vigour^ yet keep 
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them under strict commahd; we'.inufit govern 
them rather like free subjects than slaves, lest, 
while we ^intend to make them obedient, they* 
becqm^ abject, and unfit forrthoscjereat purposes 
£o which they were 'desigtied. For my. part, I 
must confess, I could nev6r have any re^d to 
^t sect of pkilosiopherSj*whdsa ^uch msisted 
upon tetaab^oTute ihdifferehci^^nd vacanc}r from 
all passion ; {^^ it seems to it^e a thing very incon^ 
iistent for «i man to djfiest himself of. humanity > 
in order to acqi^ire -Iranqxiijiity of tnhid, and to 
eradicate the yery principles of action, because it 
is possible th^y may iprpduee ill ^ffe^ts. 

' \^' ^ l-^m^ sir," ;. V r ' - 

^ * Your affectionate a4piirer, • 
• .> 'T. B.^• 
/ [Suppewedtp beby PopjE.] ' • 2.* . 
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-MtssBO eqndrigfare'euneta kpore. Lire*. • 

' 'T0'grace eachwibject witk eii£[veiiiiig i^t. : 

Gk ATI Ajsr very often recommends /^ the; fine 
taste' as Ul^' utmqst perfection of ankocomplisfaed 
man* ^ As this Vowf anses v^ oft^ in coirver- 
aatipn, I slulljejodeavoorto ciyeioxme aecoaft^^ 
it, and to lay ^Qwn niileff how we miay ^know 
whether we.are possessed ofdt, andhowf^e ^Miy 
aeqtQre that iine ta^te of writing which ii so 
ipueb talked of among thie pbl)t6 world'. 

*. . -• See note pa Ko. 404. . ' - ' 
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Most languajp;es make use^f tfifa tSetaphpr^ to 
express that faculty, of the mind which distin- 
fishes all the most concealed faults .and nicest 
perfedtions in writitig. "We .may be sure this 
metaphor would- not nave bedn so general in all 
ton^^, had there hot. been a very great cpn- 
I forroity between, that iivental taste- which. is ^^ 

f subject of .thia paper, and'. that sensitive 'taSte 

■ which gives us -a relish of eyery . d jfierent flavour 

that afiects the pilate.. ..^A'creordingly we -find 
i tiiere are as many degrees of refineme^ in the 

L intellectual faculty as. in the »ense, whiqh is 

t marked out by this common dewoniinatioii. 

\ I knew a person whOr possessed the one in so 

[ ereat a perfection, that after having tasted ten 

I . aifferentkindsoft^a,iie would distinguish, with- 

oOt seeing the co)dur oT it, the particiriar sort 
^ which was offered hin^; and not Only so, but any 

I two. sorts of thein that were miixeq to^iethef in 

an equal proportion; nay, he has carHeu the ex- 
peri hient ^0 far, ^ upon tasting the composition 
of three diffei-ent sorts, to name the parcels from 
whence the thr6e several ingT^edients were taken. 
A man of a fine 4a3te in writing will discern after 
the same manner., not only the general beauties 
and imperfections of ah author, but discover the. 
several Ways oC thinking and expressing himself 
which drversify.hifn'from all oQiei^ authors, with 
the.several foreign infusions of thougnt and lan- 
guage^ and .the particular |iuthors froi^ whom 
9iey were borrowed.. / . ~^' 

_ After baving thu? far explained what is gene- 
rally meant hy a ^ne taste m^riting^ and skown 
the projwriety of. the metaphor Which is used on 
this ocGftsioD, I think L.may define it to be that 
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faculty, of tbe soul whieh discernathe beauties <^ 
an author with pleasare .and the', imperfections 
withTdialike- If a man wottld know whether he 
is possessed of this faculty,- 1 wpiild have him 
read bvter the celebrated .works of antiquity 
which have stood ^e test of so many different 
ages.^nd.cbuntfi^ or those' works, among the 
mdderhs v^hieh have the ^satiction of the.politer 
pail* of our c'otit^mporariesl If, upon the perusal 
of suc(i wl*itings, he does not find nimsetf aeligtit- 
ed in an extraordinary manner* or if, upon read- 
ing.^1ie ^dmiri^ passages in such authors, he finds 
a coldness and indifierence in hfs thoughts, he 
ou^t fo conclude, not (as is ^ too usual among 
tasteless readers^ that the author wants those per- 
fections, which nave heen admired in Mm, but 
that he ^himsd^wants flie fistdulty of. discovering 
them. . ' 

He slun^ld, iq the second^ |]lace, be very csro- 
ful to obsefsre, i^hether he isaste§ the distinguish- 
ing perfections,* pr, if "I mflty be allowed to call 
them so, tb6 specific quaUtied of the author whom 
l\e peruses: whether he. is particularly pl€i^i9ed 
with Livy for his mariner of telling a story; with 
Sallust, for his ent^j^inyintq those internal prin- 
c^les of action which arise from the charact^ 
aiid maunersof^t^e persons he describes; or with 
Tacitus; for.hisdi9p£aiying thos^ outward motives 
, of safe^. and interest,^ which, eive/ birth ta the 
wholb series oftransai^tiohs which he relates, 

He mav likewise consider, how differently he 
is affected by the same thought^ which presents 
itself iti a ^preat writer, from whit he is when he 
finds it delivered by apersodof ordinarJL genius. 
For there is a» mtech aiffereaoe in appretehding 
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a jthougl^ dothed id Cie^ro's knguagQ, and that 
of a cQmpaoa author, as in seeing an object by 
the. Ught^f a taper, or bjrth^lignt of the sun. 

It is. vet J dimcult to lay down rales for the ae- 
cjuirement c^ sUch a'tasteas that I am here speak- 
ing o£ The faculty ifiust in-some degree belsorn 
with us;, and it very often happens, that those 
who' have other qualities in perfection are wholly 
void of this. One of the . most eminent mathe- 
maticians'^ of the age has assured- me; that the 
greatest pleasure he took in reading Virgil, was 
in examming j£^eas his vpyage by. the map; as I 
question not but many a modern compiler of his- 
tory would be'delighted with little nibre in that 
divine author than the bare matters of fact 

But notwithstanding this faculty must in some 
measure be. borp with us, thfet-e are several mer 
thods for- oultivating and improving it, and with 
out which it, will be^veiry uncertain, aiid of little 
usef to the person tfeat possesses it The most 
natural method for this purpose is to be conver* 
Slant among^ the writings of the mo^t polite au- 
thors. A man who Jias any relish foffine. writ- 
ing, 'either discovers . hew beauties, or receives 
stronger-impressions from th& masterly strokes 
of a great author every time he peruses him; be- 
sides that be' naturally wears himself into the 
samemariner of speaking and thinking. - 

Conversation with men of a polite genius is 
anotherrmethod for iihproviftg o^r natural taste; 
It is impossible for. a man of the greatest parts 
to consider any thin^ in its whole extent,- and in 
all its vanity ^jf lipits. Every. man, -besides 
those general; observations which are to be made 
upon an author, forma severalrefledtions that are 
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peculiar to his own manner of -thinking, .90 that 
conversation Will natyrally furnish us with hints 
which we did- not attend to, apd make us enjoy 
other men's parts aft^ reflections as' well »8 ouf 
own^ This is the best rekson I can give for the 
observ^ion which several have made^ that mtfn 
qt great genius in*the same way t)f . writing sel- 
dom rise up sftigry,hut ateertam periods ottime 
appear i^ogether, and in 4. -hody; as thay did at 
Rome in Sie^ reign'of Augustus, arid in Greece 
about the age.pf Socrates." I can. not think that 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boileaw,^ La Fon- 
taine, Bruyere, Bossu, ,pc the Daciers, would 
have written so wIbU as they have done, had they 
not been friends and contemporaries.' . 

It is likewise. necessary for a man who would 
iqrm to himself a finished state of good writingy 
to be well^ersecl ii^fhe work§of th9 best britics 
both ^cient and, modern. I must confess that 1 
could wish there wtere authors of this kitid, who, 
beside the mechanical rijles which a man-of very 
little taste may driseouri^e; upon,.would enter into 
the very spiritand soul of fiiiewriting, and show 
^ \he several spiirces of that pleaBure which rises 
in^he mind upon .the perusal of a noble work. 
Tbus^ although in poetry it be.abspluteiy neces- 
sary* that the unities of time^^ place, and action, 
with other pcwnts of the sametiature, should be 
thoroughly ,ex])lained and understood; there is 
still something niore iBssential to the. art, sotne- 
thitig that elevates audi astonishes the fahcy, and 

g'vesa greatness of mind to the -reader, which 
w of thexr!ti|^ be^i^eis Longinus have oonsi4- 
ered. ' . 

Our general taste m England is for e^ggram, 
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tarns of wit; mnd Ibrcod concetts, ^hich hare no 
tntaner c^ influ^aoe i^ithei^for the bettering or en- 
largiac the mind of him who reads them, \«nd 
have been carefillly avoided by. the greate^ 
writers both amon^ ttie ancients and '.modems. 
r have.endeavoured m Iseiirecal of ijay spediilations 
to banish this gothic t^ste Whtch ha^ taken pbs- 
sessipn among us. I entertained thetown, lor ^ 
week together, with an essay ^pon wit-j in whieh I 
endeavoured to detect several of thosefalse kinds 
which, have been admired in. the <U£ferient a^es of 
4he worlds and at the. same time to show where- 
in the nature of thie wit consists. I. afterwards 
gave an^instanee of the gneatfbrce: which lies in 
a natural simplicity of thought to aiSfect the mind 
of the reader^ from such vulg^ pieces ais hate 
tklle cflse besides <thi8 sin^e qualificatiott.to re- 
^mmend them. I.havdlikeWise' examined the 
works of the greatest peet-wfiithournation^or 
perhaps any o^er has produced, and paratioular- 
ized jniost of those rational^ and manly M^tles 
which give a .value to that divine work.^ I shsJl 
next Saturday enter upon an essay , < On the Plea- 
sures of the Imagilnation,' Which^ thoii^ it eAM 
rounder that subject at large> wiU perhaps suggest 
to the resder What it is that gives a beauty to^ida- 
ny passa^s of the finest writers bothjn prpseand 
verse. A« an undertitking of ^ fhis "nature ia eni- 
tirely new, I question not out it will be^eceived 
with candour. - ^ , > 

-. AnniBON. , ^ 01 

•* See Hxe ontique,aptm Iffltoo^ !No..267« and the subfo- 
quent Satttrday papers. • 
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Np. 4ia FRIDAY, TUNE 30. 

Nee me^componti^^uidqumn, nee ma^degans/ 
^WBf turn amatatesuo eiim ecenant, U^ur^nt, 
jaarum videre in^hmem, eordes, inofMtnif 
Qudth'infumeatae edlae nnt donAt atgue aoidaeibif 
r Qut>padoexjltre Tteaterno panem^atrum vdrent: 
"^Noiae omni^ hae; eahis est adolescent ktUs, Tsb. 

When they jkre ahpi^d, noting is aoclcan and nicdiy dress- 
ed; 4md when at su^^p with a Wilanty they ^o but pid- 
dle VLfid pick ihe choice^ bits:.but.ta see their nastioess 
and poverty at home^ their glutto;iy> and how they de- 
' vour black crusts dipped in yesterday's broth, is a perfect 
antidote agains^wencbingp. 

Will Honetoomb, who disgui^^es hid presBHt 
decay by visiting the wehchei* of ithe town oaly 
by way of huniour, told us, that the htst rainy 
nig)it, he, wijth "Sir llQger;,cfe. Coverley, was 
driven into the Teniple cJoister, whither had es- 
<;aped, alsoa lady njos^exacfly (pressed from head 
to foot. .Will madije ^o scruple to acquaint us, 
that she saluted him v^ry fammarly by his name; 
and turning inim'ediately to tl^e knight, gftie said, 
she supposed' that was his good friend Sir Roser 
de Coveriey4 iipon which nothing less could fol- 
low than Sir^Roger^s approach to salutation, 
with,* Mstdart^ the same at yoqr i^rviceL She 
was dressed in a black tabby niantua and petti- 
coat, without rrbbands; her linea striped mtislin, 
and in. the whole in an agr^^able second-mourn- 
ing; decent dresse($ being, buen affected by the 
creatures of the town, at oOce consuttins cneap^ 
ness and the pretensions to mode^. She went 

VOL. VIII. » 
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on with a familiar oas^ air, Your fidend, Mr. 
Honeycomb, iaa little mirprls^to ^eeu woman 
here alone and unattended; hot I dismissed my 
coach at the gate, and tripped it dowfr to my 
counsels chambers, for lawTaf*S fees take up 
tbo much of a small disputed jointure ^o admit 
any other expenses but mfere necessaries- Mr. 
Honeycomb oe^ed ^hey nilght have the honour 
of setting her down, for^SirJftOcer's servant was 
gone for a coach. In the interifti, the footman 
returned, with no coach to be. had; and there ap- 
peared- nothing to ^ be done but 'toisting herself 
with Mi*. Honfeydomb and his friend^ to wait at 
the tavern at the gate for a coach, or to be sub- 
jected to all the impertinence she must meet with 
m that public place. Mr. Honeycomb, being a 
man of honour, determined the choice of the firsts 
and Sir Roger, as the better man. took the lady by 
the handj teadine her through all the shower, co- 
vering her with hi?, hat,- and gallanting a familiar 
acquaintance throuj^h rows ofyoung fellows, who 
winked at Sukey m the state she marcliea off, 
Will Honeycomb bringing up the rear. 

Much importunity prevailed' upon the fylr one 
to admit of a eoUationf where, after declaring she 
had no stomach, and having eaten a eoupfe^f 
dbickens, devoured a trus3 of salad, and drank 
a full bottle to her'share, she sung the Old Man's 
Wish to Sir Roger. The knig;m left the room 
for some time after ^ipper^ and writ the followig 
billet, which he conveyed to Sukey, and Si^key 
jtQ hbr friend Will Honey oomh. Will Has given 
it to Sir Andrew Frecport, whoi'read it last night 
to the cjab. .... . 
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* MADAM) . 

^ I am not -so mere a country gentleman, but I 
can guess at the law business- younad at the Tem- 
ple. If you wpuld go. down to the country, and 
leave off all your vanities but your ^inginsj, let me 
know at toy loggings in Bow-Etreet, CoVent-Gar- 
den, and. you 3hall he encouraged by * 

^ Your' humble sertant, 

* AOGER DE COVERLET.' 

My spod friend could: not well sfafid the rail- 
lery which was rising upon him; but to put a stop 
to it, J delivered WiU Honeycomb the following 
letter,, and desired him to read it to the board. 

* MR. SFEC^ATOH, 

* Havingseen.a translation of one of the chap- 
ters in the uanticles into -English verse, inserted 
among your late papers, (No. 388,) I have ven- 
tured to seiifl you the seventh chanter of the Pro- 
verbs in a poetical dress. If you tnink it worthy 
appearing amorie your speculatibnsj it will be a 
sufficient reward for the trouble of 

* Your constant reader, A. B,' 

My son, *th instruction that my words impart, ' 
Grave on the Uviog tablet of thy heart; 
And all the wholesome precepts that I ^ve, 
Obssrve with strictest reverence, and live. 

Let -all thy homage .be to wisdom pEud, 
" Seek her protection, and implore her aid, 
That^she ntoy keep thy soul from harm secure. 
And turn thy footsteps from the hadpt's door: ^ 
Who inih. curs'd chana*s lures 4he unwary in, 
AAd sooths with flattery their souls to sin; 

Once ftom my window as I cast mine eye 
On those that pass'd in gictdy numbers by, . 
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Ayouth among the foolish youths I spy'd. 
Who took not tocred Wisdom for his gmde. . 

Jiist as the Sim withdrew hi^ cooler li^ht. 
And evening soft led on the shades of night, ^ 
He stole m cotert twilight to his fa^, 
And pass'd the comer neap the Jis^lot's g^te: 
When lo, a woman cOraesI-*^^ — -^ '< 

Loose her attire, and sucl^ her glaring dress 

. As aptly did the harlot's mind express; . • 
Subtile sh&.i9/ and 'pcacti^'d i^ the arts, 
Bj whi<jh the wanton conqiler heedless hearts: 
Stubborn and loud she' is «he hates her home, 
Varying her place andibrm, she loves totoam;. " 
Now she's within, now in the street does straj", 
;Now at eg<Jh corner stands, and waits her prey. " 
The youth she sei^'d; and laying now aside 
All modesjy, the female's justest pride, . 
She said, with an embrace. Here at my house 
Peace-oflfrings are, this- day. I paid my vo'ws; 
I therefore came abroad to meet niy dear. 
And lo, in happy hour, I find thee here. 
■ My chamber I've adom'd, and o'er ^y bed 
Are cov'rihgs of the richest tap'stry spread. 
With linen it is deck'd, from Egypt brought. 
And carvings by the curious, artists 'wrought . * . 
It wants no glad .perfume Arabia yieldsji 
In all her citron groves and spicy fields; ^ ' 
Here all her store of richest odours meetS; v 

. I'll lay thee in a wilderness of sweets, . 

Whatever to the sense cati grateful be '' • 

I have collected there^ 1 want but thee 

My husband's gone a joumej^ far a;way, ' 

Muchr gold he took abroad, 'and long will-stay; ' 

He nam'd for his return a' distant day. , 

Upon her tongue did such smooth niiischief dwelL 
And from her lips such welcome flatt'ry fell, 
Th' unguarded youth, in silken fetters ty'd,. 
Eesign'd his reason, and with ease comply 'd. 
TKus does the ox to his own slaughter go, 

- And thus is senseless of th' impeiu^g blov. 
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Thus flies the nmple bbd into th^ snare 
That skilful fbwlen for lus Hfe prepare. 

But let jny sons attend. ^Attend may ^ey 

, Whoip yquthful vigour may to sin betray; -- 
Let them false charmers fly, and guard their hearts 
Against the wily T^^ton's pleasing arts; 
With care dh^ct their steps, nor turn astray 
- To tread the paths of her deceitful way; 
Lest they too late of her fell power eomplain, 
And fall where many mightier have beeQ shun. - 
STEELE. - i T. 
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PAPEB I. Oir THE^ PI.SASUIIE8 Of ^HE IlfAGtNATIOK. 

* CONTENTS. 

The pei^ction of our si^ht above pur other senses. ^ The 
pjLeasures of the imagination arise originally from sight. 
The pleasures of the ima^nation divided under two 
heads. The pleasures of the imag^ation in some respects 
equal to those Of -the understanding. The extent of the 
pl^asiffes of the fanaginittion. The advantages a man re- 
ceives from a relish ^f these pleasures. In what respect 
.they are preferable' to those of the ^inderstanding 

Avid Pieridum peragro locOf nulHus ante 
Trita soh; juvai int^ros dccedere fontes, 
Atque ha urire . ' , Lucb. 

^Inspiir'd f trace the Muses* seats, 

Untrodden yet: 'tis sweet to visit first 
CTnCoucVd a:nd virgin streams, and quench tiiy thh*st 

Canes.. 

Our sight is the most perfect and most delight*' 
ful of all oar senses. ^ it fills the. mind With, the 
«2 
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largest variety of ideas, converses with it& ob- 
jects at the greatest distance, and continues the 
lonspst in action without being tir6d or* satiated 
i with its proper enjoyments. The sense of fdel- . 

^ ing can inaeed give us a nption of extension, 

shape, and all other ideas' that enter at the eye 
except colours: but at the same .time, it is very 
much straitened and confined, in its operations, 
to the number, bulk, and distance of its particu- 
lar objects. Our sight seems designed to supply 
all these defects, and may^-be considered as a 
more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, thaf 
spreads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, 
comprehends the largest figures, and brings into 
our reach ^ome of the most remote parts\of the 
.4. universe. 

jff^ ' It is this sense which furnishes the imagi^ati^Jn 

•^with its ideas; so that, by the pleasures of "the 
imagination or fancy, (which T shall use promis- 
cuoXisly,) I here mesu^ such as arise from v^isible 
objects, either when we have, them actually in 
our vi^w, or When . we caH lip their ideaa into 
our minds by paintings, statues, d^criptions, of 
any the like occasions. We can not indeed have 
/ a single image in the fancy that did not make its 
' first entrance through the sight; but we have the 
power of retaining, altel^ing, and compounding 
those images, which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture, and vision that, are 
+ mo8t agreeable to the imaginatioji; iov by this 
faculty a man in a dungeon ia capa^rle of entertain- 
ing hitnself with scenes and landscapes more bbau- 
timl than any that can be.found in tne whole com- 
^ pass of nature. ^^ 

There al^ few words ki the English language 
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which are employed ift a moi^ loose and uncir- 
cumscribed sense that> those of the fancy and the 
imagination. I therefore thought it^ necessary to 
fix and determine the notion of these two word?, 
as I intend to make irse of theip in the thread of 
my following speculations, that the reader may 
conceive rightly what is the subject which I pro- 
ceed upon. I must therefore desire him to re- ^ 
memher, that, .by th6 pleasures of the imaijgina- 
tion, I mean only such pleasures as arise origmal- 
ly from sight, and that 1 divide these pleasures 
intovtwo kinds: ihy design bein^ first of air to 
discourse of thoseiprimary pleasurest)f the imagi- 
nation which entirely proceed from such objects 
as are before louiv eyes; and, in the next place, to 
speak of those secondary pleasures of the imagina- 
tion which flow from the ideas of visible objects, 
when the:dbjects ar^ not. actually before the eye, 
but are called up into oi>r memories, or formed 
into agreeable Visions of thin;§s that are either 
absent or fictitious. . ' 

The pleasures pf the imagination, taken in the 
fuU extent, are not so gross as those of sense, nor ^ 
so refined' as those of the u^iderstanding. The 
last are indeed more preferahle, because they are 
founded on some netV knowledge or i^nproye- 
ment in th6 mind of man; yet it must be confess- 
ed that those of the imagination are Sii great and 
as tratisporting as the other. A beautiful ^ro's- 
pect delights the soul asttiuch as a denionstration; 
and a description in Homei* has charmed more 
readers thati a chapter iti Aristotle. Besicles,^ the 
pleasures of the imagination liave this advantage 
above those of the understanding, "ihat they are 
more bbrious, and more easy to be acquired: it 
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is but opening the eye, and the scene enters: the 
odours pSaint theni'selv^ on thefancy, with very 
little attention of thought or application of mind 
in the beholder. We are struct, we know not 
how, with the isymmetry of any thing we see, 
and immediately assent to thj^ beauty of^n object, 
without incmiring into ^e particular causes and 
occasions of it. 

A man of a polite imagination is letinto a great 
many pleasures that the, vulgar. are not capable 
of receiving. He can converse with a picture^ 
and find an agreeable companion in a statue. He 
meets with a secret refreshment in a dessijription, 
and often feels a greater satisfaction in the pros- 
pect of fields and meadows than another does m 
tl\e possession. It cives him, indeed, a kind of 
property in every thinghe sees; and makes the 
m^ostrude uncultivated parts-of nature administer 
to his pleasures: so that he looks upon the world,- 
as it werej in anoUier licht, and discovers in it a 
multitude ' of charms that conceal themselves 
from the generality of mankind. 

There are, indeed, but very few who know how 
to be idle and innocent, or htxve a relish ^ any 
pleasui*es that are not crinoinal, ev^ry diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one %drtueor 
another, and thejr very first step out of business 
is into. vice or folly. A man Should endeavoiB', 
thereiore, to make the sphere of His innocent 
pleasures as wide as^possinle, that he may retire 
mta them wtti;i -^safety, and find in them such a 
satisfaction as a wis^man would not blush to take. 
Of thi^ nat^r^ sdce those of the imagination which 
do not require^^such a, bent of thought as is ne>- 
nessary.to ourmore s^ious employments, nor at 
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the same- time suffer the mind to sink into tfiat 
negligence and remissni^^^ which are apt to ao 
comsany our more sensual delights, but, like a 
gentle exerQis0 to the faculties, awaken them 
&om sloth and idleness, without putting them 
upon any labour or diflicultyl 

We might here add, that the pleasures of the 
fancy are mora cdhducive to health than those of 
the understanding,' which are worked out by dint 
of thinking, and attended by too violent a labour 
of the brain. . Delightful scenes, whether in na- 
ture, painting, or' poetry^ have a kindly influence 
on the body as well as ihe mind, and not only 
serve to clear and brighten the imagination, but 
are able to disperse grief and melancholy^ and 
to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreea- 
jjle motions. Forthiis reason Sir Francis Bacon, 
m his essay upon health, has not thought it im- 
proper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a 
prospect, . where he particularly dissuades* him 
from knot;ty and subtle disquisitions, and advises 
him to pursue Studies that fill the mind with 
splendid and* illustrious objects, as histories, fa-" 
hies,, and contemplations ot. nature. 

I have in this paper, by way of introduction, 
settled the notiop of those pleasures of the im- 
agination which are the subject of my present 
undertaking, arid Endeavoured by several consid- 
erations to recommend to mjr reader the pursuit 
of those pleasures. I shall, in my next paper, 
examine the several sources from whence these 
pleasures are derived. ^ ... 

ADDISON. " ^ 0, 
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No. 412: MONDAY^ JUNE 23. : 

FAPIB II. Oir THl FISABU^S OT fSB IXAOnTATIOlf. 

COKTBNtS. . 

Three sooreef of all the pleasures of the hmt^nadoa, in 
pur suryev of outward objects. How what is g^reat plesises 
the imagination. How w]>at is new pleases the imagina- 
tion. How what is beautifUI ip our own species pleases 
the imaglnkUon. How what is beautiful in gefieral 
pleases &e' imagination.' What other accidental causes 
may contribute to the heightening of those pleasures. 

- — Divitutn sie breve fid opua* _ MaIit. 
. .Th©^ wOrk> divided aptiy* shortep-gtowB. . ^ 

I SHALL first coiMider those pleasures of the 
iihaghiation whidi arise from the aiitoal view and 
survey of outward ohiects; and these,. I thinks aH 
proceed from thp ^S^^ ^^ what is great, uncom* 
mon, or beautiful . There may, indeed, be some* 
"tlhing so terrible or oflfensive, iJiat the horror ojr 
loathsomeness of an objeet,r may overbear the 
pleasure whiph r^ults from its sreataess, novel- 
ty, or beauty; but still there will be such a mix- 
ture ofcldi^t in the very disgust; it gives us,-a8 
an^* of these three, qualifications are inost con- 
spicuous and prevailing. 

By greatness I de 4iott>Bly mean the bulk of 
any single object, but the largenei^ of ia whole 
view^ionsidered as one entire piece. Such are 
the prospects of an op6n champaign country, a 
vast uncultivated desert, of hu^ heaps of moun- 
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tams^ high roelcs flid {)recipice89 or^ wide.e& 
panse of water, where we arc not t^traci with the 
noVelty or beauty of "&e sight, hot with that rud« 
kind of magnificence which appears in i^any -of 
these stupendous A^^fks of .^ture. 
. Our imagination loves tp be filled with an ob- 
ject, or to grasp s^t any thing that is too tig for 
its capacity. We are nunc into a pleasing aston*. 
Ishment at such unbounded views, and feel, a de- 
lightfuirStHlness and amazement in the soul at the 
apprehensions of themT The mind of man natu- 
rally hates every thing that loo^s like a restraint 
upon it, and is apt to fai;i.cy itself under a sort of 
confinement, when the sight is pe^it up in a nar- 
row compass, and shortened on every side by the 
neighbourhood of walls or. mountains. On the 
contrary^ a spacious horizon iaan image of liber- 
ty, where the eye has 'rojom to range abroad, to 
espa^ate jit large on the immensity of its views, 
and to lose itsSf amidst the variety of objects 
that offer tbem^lves to its observation- cSuch 
wide and undetermined prpspects as are pleasing 
to th^ fancy, as the^culation of eternity, or in- 
finitude are to the understanding. . But if there 
be a beauty or uiicommonness joined -with this 
grandeyr, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorn- 
ed with stars and meteors, or a Spacious land- 
scape cut but into rivers, woods, rocks, and 
meadows, the pleasure Still srows upon us,^ ad it 
arises feom more tiian a single principle. 

Every thing^ that ispew.or uncommon raises a • 
j^easure in the imagination, becaOse it fills the 
sou) with an a^eeable surprise,, gratifies itsx^u- 
riosity, and gives it an idea of winch it waa not 
b^re possessed.. -We are indeed so oftdi con- 
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Vjersant wi4h ojie set of ohjects^ and tired <mt with 
80 many, repeated shows of the sanne thidgS; that 
whatever is new oir uncotnknon contributes a Kt- 
tle.to yary homari life, and to divert our minds 
for a whHe.withth^ sti:angenes^of its^ppearance. 
It serves us for a kind of refri^hmenil, and takes 
offfrpm that satiety ;we are apt to complain. Of in 
•our usqal and ordinary entertainments. It is this 
th^t bestows charms on a inonster,^nd inakes 
even the.imperfections of nature please us. Itis 
this that recommends variety, where the niind is 
every instant called oiGf to something new, and 
the attention not suffered to dtvell too l9iig, and 
waste itself on any particular object; it is this, 
likewise, tHiat improves what is great 'or beauti- 
ful, and makes it afford th?i mind a double enter- 
tainment. Groves, fields, and meadows, are at 
any season of the y^ar pjea^nttdlook upon, but 
never so much- as in the opening of the sprii;ig, 
when they -are alLnjBW and fresh, with their 
first gloss upon theni, and not yet too mucli ac- 
customed and familiar to thej^eyfe. For this rea- 
son there' is ilothing that more enlivens a prospect 
than rivers, jetteau?, or falls of water, wnere the 
scene is perpetually shifting; and entertaining .the 
sight every moment with something that is new. 
We are quickly tired with looking upon hills and 
vajleys^ where ^ery thing continues fixed and 
settled in the same place anii posture, but -find 
our thou^ts a little agitated and relieved at "^he 
sight of ^uch.'objects as are ever in nK>tioh, and 
sliding away frpm beneath the efe of- the be- 
holder. , ..• 
, But there id nothing that makes its way more 
T directly to the soul thaij beauty, which immedi- 
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ately difiiises a decret satisfaction aiiidcpmpliK^n- 
cy throu]^ the imagination^ and gives a finish- 
ing to any thing tt^rt is j^eayt br uncommon. The 
very first discovery of it strikes the mind with 
an inward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and 
delight through sdl its faculties. There i$ not 
perhaps any real beauty or deformity more in 
one piece of matter than another, because we 
might have been so made, that whatsoever now 
appears loathsome" to us might have shown itself 
agreeable; hpt we find by experience, that there 
Sffe several modifications of matter, which the 
mind, without any previous cOnsiderationypro- 
nounces at first sight beautiful or deformed. Thus 
we see that every difierent; species of sensible 
creatures has its different notions of beauty, and 
that each of them is most affected with the beau- 
ties of its own kind. This is no where more re- 
markaMe than in birds of the same shape and 
proportion, where we often see the mate deter- 
mined in his courtship by the single grain or 
tincture of a feather, and never discoyenng^ any 
charms but in the qolour of its species. 

Sai thehmd aervarej^emy scaiictaaque veretur 
' Connubii kgesj rion tllum in pectore -candor 
SotUfdiat niveus! nequepra/oum accendit amarem 
■ ^plmdida hmdsp^ vefaonesta in-vertiee crista^ 

Furpurtdsve ntior penrtarum; cat tt^zfUha lati ^ ' 
.'f\jtnUneaexpl(n'atcauiu8,^ 
(OognatiUfparihuaqueinierUtaeorptfragUttis/ . / . 
Nifeuxrd, pidis sybjani arcwn undique monairis 
Confuaam cutpiceres m^, partuaque ltiforme»i 
Et genua anUnguum^ it veneria monumentanefandw* 
. Stnxi fiteruh tn n^w ae obkctai nigra fnaritOf 
Mne aodum lasfiva ptHi jMbmela eahorumt 
•^Jgnotdique p4^ a(mtuaf Jdne noctu^ tefr^ : 

voj.. vni. s 
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CmMm nkmm^ 4tglmiam miridmriK»BQ$^ 

, Ludikipnfgemegf eaatoB eais^i^ 

DiHn widu ii^ 8akit8hct»gue Bdnoroe 
^ Vert novo exuitaif pbtmasque dwfraj^venh» 
ExpUaU ad aolem ptdriUqut <xioribu$ ardei. 

The featlier'dtoiband, tp his partner tnie, " ^ ^ 
Pr^serve9 CDni|ubial rites inviolate. 
With coid indifTerenee ef^ery charm h^ 8ee% 
The wSfky .whiteness of the stately nedk^ 
the ^hining down, proud crfest, and puBple wingit 
But cautious with a searching eye explores <. 
Hie female tribes^ his proper mate to find, ^ 
With Idndred co^urs mavVd: did he not so^ 
The gr^ve with- painted monsters would abound* 
The ambiguoi:^ product of unnatund lo^e. 
The blac&ird hence selects her sooty spouse 
The nig^tingfale, her mimical compeer, ' - ^ " 
' Lur'd by the welllcnow^ voice : uie bird pf iii]|;bty 
Smit with lier dusky wings and greemslveye^ 
Wooes his dun paramour. The beauteous race 
Speak the chaste loves of tl^eir progenitors; 
When, by the spring invited,, iiiey exult 
In woods and fields, and to the:sun unfold 
■ ' Their plumes, that with paternal colour gjow. 

^ There is a second kind of beauty-th^t we find 
in the several pi^dtucts df >rt and nature, which 
does «ot work in the imagination with that 
wafmth and violence as the peauty tl^^at appiears 
in our proper, species, but is apt, howeyer, to 
raise in tis i secret delight, and^ kind of fond- 
ness for the places or objects- in which we discov- 
er iti This consists eitiher iti the gaiety t)P varie- 
ty of colours, in the symmetry ahd proportion 
of par^, ii^the airrangement and disposition of 
bodies, or in a just nurture tod concurrence of 
alltogeliier. Atoiongtiiese severalkinds of bean- 
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ty the eye takes most delight io^oloors. We no 
where meet with a more uxorious or pleasing 
show in nature, than what appears in the neavens 
at the rising and setting of the sun, which is 
wholly ihacfe up of those different stains of light 
thaishow themselvesin clouds of a different sitqa- 
tioo. For this- reason we find the poets, who are . 
id ways addressii}g themselves to the imc^nation, ^ 
borrowing more of tbc^r epithets from colours 
than from any othet* topic. 

As the . fancy deGghts in ererr thing that is 
great,, strange, or beautiful, and is s^l more 
pleased the inord it finds of the^e perfections in 
the same object, so it is capa,ble of receiving a 
new satisfaction by the assistance of another 
sense. Thus any continued sound, as the miisic 
of birds, or a. fall of -water, awakens every mo- 
ment the mind^of th^ beholder, and mahes him 
more attentive to the several beauties of the plsice 
that lie l)efore him. Thus, if there arises a fra- 
grancy of «mells or pwsrfumes, they heighten the 
pleasure)) of the iraagiuatibni and make even the 
colours and verdure of the landscape appear,more 
agreeable^ for the ideas of both senses recommend 
each other, and ate pleasiinter. tooeth^, than 
when4hey enter the mind separately; as tire d\S^ 
ferent colours of a picture, whien they are well 
dilsposed, set off ofie another, and receive, an ad- 
ditional beauty from the advantage of their situa- 

ADDisoir. • 0.- 
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VAPXB III. > OF 7^1 VLE^SC^SS C|7 THE IKA&IKATI&V. 

. CONTESTS. ' • 

Why the h^cessary-cause of oup being pleased with what ^ 
gr^ty new, w beautiful, unknown* Why ihe 5nal cause 
more known and more useful. The ^nal e&use of our 
being pleased with what is great The final cause of oiir 
being .pleased with "What is new. The final cause of our 
being pleased with what is beautiful in our oiifn species. 
The final cause of our being pleased with what is beau- 
tiful in general. ... • . 
- f 

'^^Cauta hiet, vis fat notisaimfi^—^ Otid. Metam. 
Th^ cause Is secret, but the efiect is l^nown. Abi^isov. 

Thottoh in yesterday's paper we considered 
how every thing that is great, new, or beautifirl, 
is apt to anect the imagmation with pleasure^ w& 
must own thfiit it is impossible for us to assign 
-t the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we 
know neither the nature of an idea, nor the sub- 
stance of a human soul, which might help us to 
discover the confoFmity'or disagreeableness of 
the one to the other; and therefore, for want of 
such a light, all that we can do^in. speculations 
of this kind, is tp refliect on those operations of 
the soul that are most agreeahle, and td ranjje, 
under their proper heads, what is pleasing or cEs- 
pleas»ng to tne mind^. without being able to trabe 
out the several necessary and efficient causes (rom 
whence the pleasure or displeasure •arises. 
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Final causes li^ more bare and open to our ob- 
servation^ as tbere are often a greater variety that 
belong to the satne effect; and these, though they 
are not altogether so satisfactory, are genen^y 
iQore useful than the other; as^they giVeus^eat- 
el* Occasion of adnjiring the^ goodness and wis- 
dom of the fii:3t contriver. 

One of the final. causes of our delight in any 
thing that is gre^t may be this. .vThe Supreme 
Author of our being has sa formed the soul of 
man,, that nothing but liimself can be its last, ad^e- 
quate and proper happiness. . Because therefore 
a great .part. 01 our happiness must arise from the 
contemplation of his being, that he rtiight give 
our souls a just .relish of such a contemplation, 
he has made them naturally delight in the appre- 
hension of what is great or unlimited. Our ad- 
miration, which is a very pleasing motion of the 
mind, immediately arises^t the consideration o^ 
any object that takes up a gteat deal of room in 
the fancy, and, iiy. consequence^ will improve in- 
to the highest pitch of astonishment and devotion 
when we contemplate his nature, that is neither 
circumscribed hy time nor place, nor to becom- 
prehended by the largest capacity of a created 
Deing. . ' 

He has annexed a sbcret pleasure to the idea 
of any thing .that is new or uncommon, that he 
might encourage us in the pursuit after know- 
ledge, and engage us to search into the wonders 
of his creation: for every new idea brings such a 
pleasure along with it^ s^ rewards any pains we- 
nave taken in its acquisition, and consequently 
serves as amothre toput us upon fresh discoverieii. 

Hebasmade every thingthatjs beautiful in our 
s2 
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own fpecies pleasant, thai aU creatiires iftight be 
tempted to multiply their kifid, a«d fill the florid 
with inhabitants, for it is very remarkable, that 
wherever nature is crQSsed in the prddwetion of a 
monster (the. result of ^ny unnatural mi;xture,) 
the breed is incapable of propagating its likenes^ 
andof founding a new ord^r orcreatures;%othat 
unless all anih^la wfere allured by the bjaauty of 
their own species, generation woiud be at an end, 
and the earth unpeopled. 

^n the last place, he has made every thing that 
is beautiful in alt other objects pleasant, or rather 
has made so many obfects^ appear beautiful, that 
he might render the whole creation more gay 
and delightful. J]e has'^iven almost every thmg 
about us the power t>f rai^in^ an agreeable idea 
in the fmatfination, so that }i is impossible for 
us to behora his w6rks with coldness or indiffer- 
ence, and. to survey to many beauties without 
a secret satisfaction and > complacency. Thin^ 
would make but a poor appearance to the eye rf 
we saw them only in their proper figures and 
motioni^: and what reasoncari we assignfor their 
exciting in iismanyof thode ideas which are dif- 
ferent from any thing that exists in the objects 
themselves, (for such are light and colours,) were 
it not to add supernumerary ornaments to the uni- 
verse, and maKe it more' agreeable to the imagi- 
nation? We are every- where entertained with 
pleasing shows apd Apparitions: we discover im- 
aginary glories in the heavens, and in t|ie esorth, 
and see some of this yision^cfy beauty poured out 
upon the whole creation; but what a rough un- 
sightly sketch of nature should we be ent^rtain- 
^ with, did all her Colouring disappear, and the , 
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several 4i9tinction8' of Ught and shade vanish? In 
short f our souls are, at present deli^tfuUy lost 
and bewildered ia a pletisine delusion^ and we 
walk about like the enchanted hero in a romance^ 
wlio.sees beautiful castles, woods and meadows, 
and at the same time hears the warbling of birds 
and the pulling of streams; but, upon the finish- 
ing of some secret (^Seli, the iantastib: scene 
breaks up,, and the diseonstrlate knijght finds him- 
self on ^a barren heath, or in si solitafy desert. It 
is nbt imjJrobablQ that something Mk^ this may 
be the -stateof the soul after its first separation, 
in respect of the images it will' receive from mat- 
ter; though indeed the ideas of colours are* so 
pleasine and. beautiful in the imagination,, that it 
ispOssiole the soul will not be deprived of them, 
but peiiiaps find them excited by some other oc- 
casional cause, as they are at present by the dif- 
ferent impre^i^ions of the subtjle matter on the 
orffan of si^ht. •. - ■ . " ^ 

1 have here scrpposed that my reader is acr . 
C[uaiBted vv*ith thafgreat ihodern disc0very which 
is at present universally acknowledged by all the 
inouu*ies intp, natural philosophy; namely, that 
li^t and colours, as apprehended by the imagi- 
nation, are 6nly ideas m thejmind, and not quali- 
ties that have any existence in msitter. Atf this 
is a truth which has been proved incontestably 
by many modern philosophers, and is indeed one 
of the finest speculati'onis: in that ^.ience, if the 
English reader would. see the notion explained 
at large, he mav^nd it in the eighth ci^pter of 
the second book of Mr. l^ocke's Essay on Hu- 
man Undi^tanding, ' . ' . 

Aimisoir. ' -^ 0» 
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The works of nature more pleasant to the ^itnagination tlian 
those o£art. The wdrks ofnatore. still more pleasant, 
the more thejr resemble those of art The works of art 
more pleasant^ the more they resemble those of nature. 
Our English plantations and g^ardens considered in the 
^reg^ing iTg-ht. •' ' ^ • . 

[ r AUeriua sit^ 

AUeraposdtxypemreSi ei eonjurat amic^, 

, ^ -' HoR. Abs. .RoiT. ' 

But mutually they need each other's help. 

RpscoxHOir. 

If- we consider the works of nature and art, as 
they^ are qualified to entertain the imagination, 
we shall find the last very defective in compari- 
son 6f thjB former; for though they inay some- 
times appear as beautiful or strange, they can 
have n4^nii>g.in them of that yastness and im- 
mensity which afford so great an^entertaiment 
to the mind of the beholden The one may be 
as polite and delicate as the other, but never can 
show herself so august and. magnificent in the de- 
sign. There is something moi^ bold andjnas- 
terlf In, the rough careless strokes of nature, than 
in the nice touches and embellishments of art 
The beauties^of the most stately garden orj>sdace 
lie in a narrow compass, the ima^nation imme- 
diately runs th^m over, ahd requu^s something 
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else to gratyy her; but, in the wide fields of na- 
ture, the sight wanders up Wnd ddwn without con- 
fiiiemeht, and is fed with an infinite variety of 
images, without any certain stint or number. 
For this reason we always find the poet in love 
with a epuntry-life, where nature appears in the 
greatest perfection, and furnishes out all those 
scene? that are most apt to delight the Imagina* 
titJn. ... 

HoB»£p. 

—^— To grottos and to groves Ve run^'* 

To ease and silemse, every muse's sbn. Popk 

.Bleaeeumqtn€8,.etri(8c^dfa!krevtUh 
'IDives qpUm variarum; JUq laiis otia'fundis, 
Spehni^'fnviqiielamsiMcJngicUi^Tempe, ^ , 
mugitusque boum^ fUdliesque sm-arbore ^ofnnif ' 

Vu*. Oiom^ 

. Here easy quiet^ a secure retreat,. 
A harmless Ufe that knows not ho«^to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the Ti^h owner bless. 
And rural pleasures crown his happiness. - - 
Unvex'd with ^liarreb, undisturbfd with noise,. 
The c6u«Oy king his peaceful realm enjoys: 
Cobl gyotsi and Hving lak«s> the flow'ry pride ' 
Of meads and atreains that through the valley glide; 

• And shady groves that easy sleep invite. 
And, after toilsome days, a short repose at mght . 

. : -• Dbtsek. 

But though there are several of those wild 
scenes that are ipore delightful than any artificial 
shows^ yet we find the works of nature still more 
pleasant the more they resemble those of art; for 
m'this ease our pleasiirerisesfrom a^doublepriu-* 
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ciple; from the agreeableneas of the oljgectd to the 
eye, and from their similitude to other ofojects; 
we are pleased as well with compariog their beau- 
ties as with surveying them^ and can represent 
them to our minds either as copies or originals. 
Hence it is that we take delignt in a prospect 
which is well laid out, knd di^^ersified with £elds 
and meadows, woods and rivers^ in ihose acci- 
dental liuirl shapes of trees, clouds, and cities, that 
are sometimes found in the veins of ma^le; fn 
the curious fret- Wqrk of rocks and grottos; tad, 
in a word, iri any thing that hath such a variety 
or regularity as may seem the effect of design in 
what wecall the -works of chance. 

If the products of nature rise in value accord- 
ing as they more or less resemble those of art, we 
may be sure that artificial] works receive a great- 
er advantage from their resembUnce x)f su6h as 
are natural; because here the similitude is not 
only pleasant, but thie pattern more perfect Tte 
prettiest landscape 1 ever saw wais one drawn oti 
the walls of a dark room, which stood opposite on 
one side to atiaVigable river, andotn the other to 
a park. The experiment is, vety comnion in 
c^ties« Here ydu might diiscover the waves and 
mictuations of the wate^ in strong and proper co- 
lours, with the picture of a^ship entering at one 
end, ai^d ^ing by degrees througb ihe whole 
piece. On another there appeared the green 
shadow of trees, waving to and fro with the 
wind, and berds bf deer amon^ them in minia- 
tlire, leaping about upoa the wall. I must con- 
fess the novelty of such a sigbi inay be one occa- 
sion of its" pleasantness to t|ie imagination; but 
certsdnly the chieif reason is its near resemblance 
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to nature, as it dees nojt only, like other picture^ 
give the colotir and figur^^ but the motion of the 
Siipg it represents. 

We have before observed,, that there is gene- 
rally in nature something more grand and august 
^n .whaft ^e meet with in the curiosities Qf art 
V^hen ^erefore we see this imitated io any mea- 
sure, it gives us -a nobler and more exalted kind 
cif pleasure thajn what we receive, from the nicer 
and more accurate productions of art On this 
accoilnt our. English gardens are not so entertain- 
ing to the fancy as those in Fraj;ice and Italy, 
where we seea large extent of ground covered 
over with ah agreeable mixture' of- gardd^n and 
forest, which, represents every where ailartificial 
rudeness, much more charming than that ncfat- 
ne^ and elegance, which we meet with in those 
of our own country* Jt might indeed be of ill 
consequence to the public, as well as unprofitable 
to private persons, to^ aliepate/so much ground 
from ^pasturage and (he plough, in many parts of 
acountiy^atis so well peopled and cultivated 
to a far greater ^d vantage. • ^ut why ms^-iiot a 
whole estate be thrpwn into a iind of garden 
by frequent plantajtions, that may turn as much 
to the profit as the pleasiire of tbepwl^er? j^ marsh 
oyergrdwn with willows, or a.n^ountain shaded 
w)th oaks, are not only more beautiful, but mOre 
beneficial, thfn wien they lie bare and 4inadorn- 
ed. Field? of corn inake a pleasant prospect: 
and if the ^alks w^re alittl^ taken-^re.of^that 
lie between them, if the ^i:iatural emhroidery 
of the meadows were helped and imfMt)ved by 
some^mall additions of art, and the several rows 
of hedges set off by trees and flowers that the soil 
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was capable of receivii^gy a man. might make a . 
pretty landscape of his own possessions. 

Writers, who have given us an account of 
China, tell us the inhabitaats of that country 
laugh at the plantations of our Europeans, whicn 
are laid out oyjthe rule and line; oecause they 
say any one ^may place, trees in eaual rgws and 
uniform figures. They choose rather to show a 
genius in works of, this nature; and therefore al- 
ways conceal^the art by. which iiieydirect them- 
selves.- They have a word it seems in thwrlaii- 
guage, by which they ^express the particul^ 
oeauty or a plantation that tmis strikes thi^ imagi- 
nation at first sight, without discovering what it 
is that hasso agreeable an effect. -^Our British 
gardeners, pn the coAtrary, instead of humouring 
natur^^ love to deviate from it .^ n>uch as possi- 
ble. Our trees risp in cones, elpbes and' pyra- 
mids. We see the inarks of tSe /scissors upon 
every plant and bu^h. J do not kaow.whet|ier 
I anv singular in my opinion: but fojp niy own 

J)art, I wouTd rather look ^pona tree in all its 
uxurknce an^ diffusion of boughs and branches,, 
than when it is thus cut. and trimmed^ into a.ma* 
thematical figure; and can not but fancy, that an 
orchard in flower looks infinitely 4nore delight- 
ful than all the little labyrinths of the most fin- 
ished parterre. . But as ouK great modellers of 
gardens have t)leirtnagazine^of plantJS,todi9pk)se 
df, it is. very natural forihem to tear up all the 
beautiful plantations of:fruit trees, and contrive a 
plan that may most turn to their own profit, in 
taking off theu^ evergreens, and th&like mioveable 
plants, with whicK their shops ^n plentifiilly 
orerstodced. ~ ^ : - 

ADDISON. 0. 
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No. 415. THURSDAYrJUNE 26. 

JPAVBX T. OV ¥■■ FL&UOmxt Of TBI XJUAnTATIOlr. 

. eollTXNT$. . 

of arcfaiteqture, as it ifiPecU the inM^^n^ion. Greatnegtili 
architecture relates ^ither ,tb the bulk or to the manner. 
Greatness of bulk in the ancient oriental buildings. The 
^hcioataccoilnts of these (>uil(iinj^ confirmed, 1. Ynaa 
the adnriittaffes for raising such worka^ in the first a^ 
of the woiid^ and in t^ eastdtti cfimates} 2. Prom sevml 
of ^em, which. are 8tiU«^rtai>t: Instances how gi«atiieit 
of manner affeett the imagination. A Ffenidi author's- 
. .observations on t]^ subjebt. Why concaye and cqnveJi 
figures give a brreatness of manner (p Vorks of arpoitec- 
ture: ' £v6iy thmg: ^^ pleases the imagination in archi- 
tectODe,; is either gteit^.beautifulrpt new. - ' 

-''^ ' "v" -' ' v/ Viiui^.GioBe. , 

Next add otn^cHiev-of iirustnafus aam^' 

Their cosdy labour, and ttapendous frame. .• DAvmir; 

,liAyiN« alrcitdy shown boa^ the fancy^ia affbct- 
ed by theAvorka of nature, and afterwards con- 
sidered in general both the ^orks of imture s^ 
of art, how they mutuallv assist and complete 
eachjother, in forming such scenes and raospectv 
as are most 4ipt to (telight the mind of the be- 
holder, I shall in this paper throw to^etbea? somier 
reflections on^thatparticular'ai% which h^sanoore 
in(imediaie tendencjr than afi^ other to- prbduee 
those primary pleasulres <^ the imagination, which, 
have hitherto been the^^ubjeet of this discourse. 

VOL. VIII. T 
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The art I memy is &at of architecture; which I 
shall consader only witii regpd to the light in 
which the foregoing speculations have placed it^ 
witliout entering into those rules and maxims 
whicb the great masters, of architecture have laid 
down and explained at large m numberless trea- 
tises upon that sdbrjjsct . 

OreatnesSy in the works of architecture, may be 
considered as relating to the bulk and bod^ of 
the structure^ or to the ni:alnner in which it is 
built As for the first, :we find Hie ancients, es- 
pecially among tiie ^eastern natiohs of the wDrld, 
infinitely superior to the-mdd^ns. ' 

Not toonention the tower of Babel, of which 
an old author Sijys there werejthe founds^tictos to 
beseen in hislime, which looked like ^ ^acieus 
mountain*; what ^otild be.QiojSs noble wan the 
walls of Babylon, its hanging gardens, an^ its 
temple to Jupiter Belu^, that rose a mile hig^ by 
eight several stori^ edeK st6ry a fiirlOne in 
hei^t,' and on the top of which wiis the Babyloni- 
an observatory? i might' here likewise takie notice 
t>f the hug^Tock^ that was cut into th^ finirepf 
Semiramis, with ihe smaller, rocks that lay :by 
it in the* shape of tributarv kip^; the prodigious 
basin, or artificial lokef which took in the whole 
Euphrates, tfll siiph time sKs a new canal was 
formed for its reception, )vtth the jseveral trench- 
es tiitough which dmt river was ^conveyed. I 
know &ere ate persons who Ipo^ upon som^-of 
these wondiers of aft as fabulous; butl'can not 
find any ground fiur ^sueh a suspicion^ tlnless it 
be that we have no^ such Works among us at 
present. There were indeed man v grater Ad- 
vantages for -building in those -times, and iii that 
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fiart of the world, than have be^ met with ever 
nnce. The earth was extremely fruitful, men 
liyed igenefally' on pasturage, wmch requires a 
mudi smaller number of hands than agriculture: 
there were few tirades to employ the busy jisjct 
of mankind, and fewei^ arts and sciences to give 
work to men of speculative tempers: and what is 
more than all the rest,- the prince was absolute; 
80 that, when, he went to waf^ he put himself at 
the head of a whole people: as we find Semiramis 
leading her three millions to the -field, and yet 
overpowered by the number of hep enemies. 
It is ho wonder, therefore, when she^was at peace, 
and turned her thoughts on builcling, that she 
could accomplish so great worka with, such a 
prodigious multitude of labourers: besides, ^that 
m her climate there was small interruption of 
firost and winters, which make the northern 
workmen lie half the year idle. I might mention 
too, among^^the benefits of the cliinatc^ what his- 
torians say of the .earth, that it sweated oiit a bitu- 
men or natural kinii of mortar, which is doubt- 
less the same with that mentioned if^ holy Writ> 
as contributing to the structure of Babel.- < Slime 
they used instead of mortar.' 
. la Egypt we still see their pyramids, which 
answer to the descriptions that have been made 
of them;1]ind I question not but iat traveller might 
find out some remains of the labyrbitii that cov- 
ered a whole province, and had a hundred tem- 
ples. disposed amon^its several quarters and di- 
visions. ' - . 

The wallof China is b^e^f these eastern pieces 
pf mfl^ificence,. which makes a figure even in 
tiie map of ^e wor^d, alUiough an account of it 
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would have been thought fabulwiy were not the 
wall itself Mill' ext^int . 

We are obliged to devotion Dor tjie noUest 
buildings that luve adorned the^vecal cotmtries 
of the. worl4- It is this .which has »Qt meOrOt 
work on temples and publi^ places of woi^hip, 
hot only that they migbti hy the ina|niifi«ence 
of the building, invite .the deity. to re9raewi^in 
it, 'but that such stupendous works mi jj^t at the 
same, time ppen the mind to vast oonceptionfl^ and 
fit it to convierSe with tfae Jiyinity- of theplace^ 
For every thing that is, majestic Imprints an aw- 
fulness and rever^ce on the miod of the behold- 
er, and strikes in with the natupdl gres^tness of 
the. sou). " : . ./ . • 

In the se4M>nd pdace^ we are to consider, great- 
ness of manner iii ard^itecturej which /has sueh 
force upon ttie imagination, that a small biiilding^ 
whpre .it appea^s> . shall: ^^ive' the mind nobler 
ideas than one Of twenty tinies the bulk^.. where 
the manner is ordinary or little. Thiis, perhapi^ 
9jf man \\^uld have been more ai^nished with the 
majestic air -that appeared in. one of'Lysippus's 
statues' of Alexander, though no bigger, than tfie 
life, than he might hjpive beei\ with mount ^tbo8> 
had it been cut into the figure of the herb/ ac- 
cording to the proposal of .rhidias, with a rivcjr 
in onelwnd, and a city in the oth^* \ -. > 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind 
he finds m. himself at his first entrance into thfe 
Panthebn.at Rome, and bow the imagination. ii 
filled with something great and amazing: and at 
the.sa^ne tiine cpn^ioef how little^ in proportion, 
he is affected with the inside pf a Gothic oathe« 
dral, though it ,be five tim^- twger than ^tbe 
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other^ which can arise from nothing else hut the 
greatness of the manner in the-ohe, aad the mean- 
iress in tiie other. 

I have seen an observation upon this subject 
in a French anthor which very much pleased me. 
H is in Monsieur Freart's parallel of the anciei^t 
and inodern architecture. - l->hall give it the 
reader with the «ame terms of art which he has 
mad^ u^ of. * I dm obsf^ing (says he) a thing 
which, 'in my opinion, is very curious, whence 
il proceeds^ that in the same qAiahtity of sunerfi- 
cies, the Onemaiuiet seems great and magnincent, 
a^dthe other'poor and trifling; the reason is fine 
arid uncommon. V I say then, that to introduce 
into architeotute this^ grandeur of manner, we 
ought so to proceedj that the division of the prin- 
cipal members of the order may consist but of 
few parts, that they be all gfeat and -of a bold and 
ample relievo,'"and: swellings, and that. the eye be- 
holding nothing little, and mean:, the imagination 
may be more vigdrously tqtiched and affected 
witn the work that stands before it. For exam- 
ple,- in. a c6rnicey;if the gola or cymatium of the 
corona^ the comi;ig, the modillions or dentelli, 
m^ke a noble show by their graceful projections; 
if We see hone of that ordinary confusion whieiv 
isthe result of thibse liHl^ eavities, quarter rounds 
of the Sistragal, and I know riot how many other 
intehningled particjtflarS Which produce no effect 
in jgredt and maaisy .works, ana which very iin- 
profitably* take up place to the j^rejudice of the 
principal ipexpher,- — it is mbst certain that this, 
maniner will appear solenln and great; as, bn'the 
epotrary, tfiat it Ivill have but a poor and joiean 
eJQfect) where there is a redundancy of those 
t2- 
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smaller oruamente w^ch divide and sicatter the 
angles prthe sight into such a multitude bf r^ys, 
so pressed together that the whole will appe^ 
bMta confusion^' 

.Among all the figures of archit^lurei there are 
none that have a greater «ir than the coneaiveand 
the convex; and we find'in all«lhe ancient and 
inpdem architecture, as well in the retnote fmrts 
of China as in countries nearer home, that round 
pillars and vaulted roofs make a igi^at par^ of 
those buildings which are designed for pomp and 
magtuficehcc. The reason 1 t&e to be, bc^usi^ 
!n mese figures we generally see more ^of the 
bod y.than, m- those of ot-hev kinds. There are in- 
deecL finires of bodies, where the eye mav take 
in two-Siirds of the surface; but as if^sueh Wdies. 
the sight^ust split upon several angles, it dd^ 
not take in ope uniform [idea^ but several ideas 
of the same kind. LfOok upon tlie outside of a 
d.ome,k your 6ye half surrbuhds^ it: look upon the 
inside, and at one glahce ydu have all the pros* 
pect of.it; the entire concavity falls into yout* eye 
at once, the sight beinfl 39 the Centre that (tQllecfo 
^nd gathers into it,the lineis of the whole cirouii^ 
ference: in a s(}uare pUlar> the .sight often takes 
in but a fourth paft ot the stfrface; and in a s(][uare< 
coticave, roust move up and down to the di&r- 
ent sides, before it is^ master of all the inward sur- 
&ce^ For ihis reason, the, fancy ia infinitely 
more strudi: ip^lth the view' of the open air, And 
skies, Uiat passes through 'im- tiirch, than wl^t 
come^f tiirQu|(h asquairepr any other.figure; The 
figure of the rainbow doe^^otcQutrilaitele^ to 
fts magnificence thanthe cplour^^o itsbeautj^,asit 
is very poetically described, by the son of Siraeb: 
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* Look upon the rainbow, and praise Him that 
made it: /.very beailtifiil it is in its brightness; it 
encompasses the heavens with ^glorious circle, 
and the han^sof the Most fligh have ^ded it.' 

Having thus s{>oken of that greatness whi(^h 
affects the mind in fth^hiteeture, 1 might next 
show the pleasure that ri^s in the iinagination 
from what appears hew and^beaiiiifcil in this art; 
but as every beholder ha^ naturallr a ei^cater taste 
of these two. perfections in JSfery DUilding which 
offers itself to hrs vieW, than of '^ that which I 
haye hitherto ^nsider^, 1 shall not trouble my 
readers with any reflections upon it It is «im- 
eient for ,ihyr present, pifrpose to observe, that 
th^re is nothing in' this whole art which pleases 
the ima^na^6n> but as it id. great, uncommon, 
or beautiful. > '^ 

ADDISON. . ; ■ ■ - 0^' 
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The tecbndary pleatUjBea.of the imn^mitioh. The seyenl 
sources of these pleA9iire9 (stataai^* psunting, dcscri^ 
tiQn, and music,) compared together. • The final qauie 

,'of our receiving' pleasure from th<ts6 several sources. . Of 
descriptions in particular. The power of words over 
the ima^hation. Why one reader more .pleased . with 

" descriptions than' another. .^ 



, Quaimiia hoe nmik ut oeuKs, quod-mente videmi^^ 

• hvewL. ■ 

— :— Objects BtiU appeal* the sairie-. 
To mind and '^ye, in colour and in frame. Ckxbce. 

I At first divided- the pleasures of the imagi- 
natioQ into such^ad >Fise from objects that are 
actually before our eyes, or- that once entered 
in' at our ieyes, and 5^re afterward^ called up 
into the mind, either "barely bjr.its own^ ope- 
rations, or on occaiMon of something iyithout us, 
as statues or descrirrtions. We have already 
considered thB first division, and jshall tlierefor^ 
enter oVthe other, which, for distinction's sake, 
1 have caHed the secondarV pleasures of the 
iniagination; When 1 siiy tne ideas we receive 
from statues^ deseriptibc^s, or such like occasions, 
jure the Same that were ohce actiaallv in our vie^ 
itmuflt not he ii^der^bod that we nad once seen 
the very place, action, or 'peiiK>n which are carv* 
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ed -or described. It is sufficient &9t we hftre seen 
^aee% persons, or actions^ in general^ which 
bear 9 resemblance, orot ^astsomeTemote analo- 
fnjTy ^ith what we findrepresented; since it la in 
rae power of the imagination, . when it is once 
stocked with particular ideas, to enlarge, com- 
pound, and vary them at her own pleasure. T" 

. ' Amon^ the ^iffeirent kinds of representation, 
statuary- ^8 the most nc^iirfl, and shows us some- 
thing fikest thfe x>bjcfc^ that is represented. To 
n^e use of a common tnitance, let one- who is 
born blind take an.ima^ein his hands, and trace 
out with his fingersr me. different furrows ind 
impressions'of the chisel, and he will easily con- 
ceive how the shape of a man or beast )xiajr he i:^ 
presented by it; hut rfiould he draw his hand 
over a picture^ where idl is smooth and uniform, 
he would nevei^be ablie tQiina^ne how the seve- 
nd prominences aiid depl^essions of a hitman 
body could h^ shown on a plaii* piecer of canvas, * 
that has in it no- unevenness or iiregularityv 
Description runs yet farthker from the ^ng it re- 
prc^nts thkn paiiiting; f&r s^ pietute bears a real 
resemblance to ita original, which letters and syl- 
lables sere; wholly void q£ \ Cploqrs spe4k aU lan- 
guage, Imt words are imdm*stood<oniy'bv such a 
pet^ple^or nation. For ihis reason, t£iougb men's 
necessities eiviic|Lly * ^t ^ ^em on finding put 

Eech, writing is j^robably. of ^lat6r invention 
n painting; partic^^ly we .are told, that in 
America," wlwn the Spaniards first arrived- there, 
^expresses were sent to the emperor of Mexico in 
piant>'and>4henews of his country delineated by 
litc' stroked of a^pencil, which was a more natural 
way than that or writing, though at ihe s^me time 
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much more imperfect, becamie it is imposrtble to 
draw the little connections of speech, or to' give 
the pictuce of a conjunction or an adverb. It 
would be yet more strange ia represent viinbl^ 
objects by sounds that have no ideas annexedto 
them, and to make aomething like description in 
music Yet it is certain, there mfay be confused, 
imperfect notions of this nature raised in the ima- 
gination by an artificiad. composition df notes, ai^d 
we find tnat: great masters Jin tiie art ^are able 
sometimes to set their hearers in the heat and 
hurry of a battle, ta overcast their minds with 
melancholy scenes and aj^prehei^sions of deaths 
and funersus, or to lull them into pleasing dreams 
of groves and elysiums. 
In aH these instances, Uiis secojidary pleasure 
^ of the imaginatiflin proceeds from that adtion of 
the. mind, which compares' the Ideas arising from 
the original objects with the idpas we receivfe 
' from the statue,* pic^ture^ description or sound, 
that represents them*. . It is impossible for us to 

SVe the ne^iessary r^spn^ why this operation of 
e mind is attended with so mudi pleasure, as I 
have before observed dn the same occasion; but 
we find a great variety of entertainments deriv^ 
from this single principle: for it is this th^t not 
only gives us a relish of statuary, painting, and 
description, but makes us delight in all tne ac- 
tions and artS' of mimicry; - It is ibis that makes 
the several kinds of wit pleasant, which <;onsists^ 
as 1 have formerly shown, ih the affinity of ideas: 
and we may add, it is mis also that raises tiie 
little satisfaction 'we sonietim^ find in the differ- 
ent sorts (^ false wt^ whether it consists in&e 
afilnity of letters, as an fTnagram, acrostic; or of 
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sylUUes, aa in dogi^ecel rhymes, -ecihoet; or of 
words, as in puns, quibbles; or of a whole sen- 
tence or poem, as wmgs apdalta^rs. 'The final 
oause, pr^ably, of annexing pieasilkre to this ope- 
ration of ^ piind, .was to quidken^nd encourage 
us i^ «ur* searches after truth. (Hnce the distin- 
guishing one thiog from another, ^and the right 
aiscermngJbetwixt our ideas, depend wholly upon 
our comparihg. them together/ afid observing the 
epngruity or^isagreehient that af^pears amcHig 
the several woiis of nature. 

But I shalT.heTe eonijne mvsdf to those plea- 
sures pftb^ ipiagination which proceed froin 
ideas vraised hy wqrds,^ because most of the ob* 
servations that agree with descriptions. are.equal- 
ly applicable to painting and statuary. ^ 

Words, when. well chosen, have so ^eai a 
force in them, that a description often giv^s us 
inote iively Ideas tMn th6 sight of things them- 
selves^ THeireader-findsai^bene drawn in strong- 
er colours, and painted more to. the life in his 
imaginatiop, by the help-of ^j^fls, thanjby an 
actual survey of the scene which :Aey describe. 
In this case-the poet seemsio get the better of mi- 
turej he takes, andeed, the landscape after hw, " 
hut gives it more vigorous touches, ^(^ighteqiT its 
beauty; and so enlivenHhe whole piece, that the 
images whiah flo^: from the objects themselves 
appear .weak and faint, in comparison of those 
that come jTroin the expressions. The reason :{hx)- 
bably may be, because in the survey "of any ob- 
ject, we have only so much of it painted on the 
imagination ^s comc^ in at thC eye; but in its 
description the poet ^ives us a free view of it as 
he pleases,: and discovers to lis. several parts.^t 
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either :we did set 4tle<id t09.arthat.lajr otrt of our 
Mght wheiik we fiorst bdijeld it* * A3 we jbok on 
any object, oar idea ^f it i^, perhaps, made up of 
twfy or three dm{4ei4eas^ but when the poet re- 
presents \tf he may^ther i^ve us a more com* 
plex idea^of it, or onlt: raise in us such ideas as 
are. most apt to affect the imigmatbn. ^ - . 

. Itmay be here wbrthpqr wfiilfe td'examiAe hdw 
^ comes to^ass that severe) rj^ers, who' ate idl 
acquainted with the same language,, and know 
the meaning of the words the^rxead, should ne:^ 
vertheless &ve a different reHsh of the sai^ cle- 
scriptions. We tind' one transported wi^ a pas- 
sage, which another runs over witld celdiless and 
indiffierence; or finding the repn^ntatidn ex^ 
tremely natural, where* tfnbthefcatiperceive no- 
thing of likcineBS and oonforniity. This drflferent 
taste niust |»roceed either from tUepef^ction ^ 
imaginatiem in one more than anothejH.ot frcrm 
the different idects that ^veral readei*s aj£r to 
the ;Sanie words. For to haye a true relrsh drid 
form a ri^t judgment of a descrij>tion, a- miut 
should be born with a goo4' iitiaginaiion/aniil 
must have well weighed the force and ent^rgy 
that lie in thevsevem.words of a language, sq as 
to be able to distinguish which arc most signifi- 
cant and expresdive of their .proper ideas, and 
what additional strength and beautji^thev are^ca* 
^hle of receiving fron\ conjunction with- others. 
The fancy nrust be warm to retain, the print 
of those images 4t hath received from outward 
objects; and the judgment, discerning, to know 
what expressions are most proper to clothe and 
adorn^ them to ^ best advantage. A man ,who 
is di^dent in either of.the^ respects^ thoq^ 
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he may receiye>the gemival notioir'Of a descrip- 
tion/ can neyef see distiixctly all its particular 
bi^auties: as a ^persbn^ with a weak sight, may 
have *the. confused prospect of a pUce that lies 
before him, without entering intp its several 
partSy of discernine the variety. o£its colours in 
their, full glory arid perfection* 

ADDISOHf, ... ^0. 

• ' . c i ogto # A " ' 



;No. 4i7, SATURDAY, JUJJE 28. 

• ■ ■ , "'. .^ ■ . ^- . . ■ ■ < 

Plpis TI« OH TKEFLEASitrSBS OT THB iltiOUTATIOir. 

' • V cokteKts. 

Hpw a whole set of ideas hai\^ tpj^^ethePy &c^ A natural 
cause assigned' for it How to perfect the knaginatipn 
. of a writer. Who amPng the ancient -poets had this fa- 
culty in its greatest perTeotioH. Homer ex/peUed in ima-; 
^ning what is ^at; Virgil in imaghung what is heaufi- 
ilil?' Ovid i!i iihag^n? what is new, Our own countty- 
man kilton yeiy perfect m sUl three feqiects.' : 

■ " ■ ^ ■ _ ^ ' . " '^ •' 

Quern, tu, Ms^Ofnene,aemel ' . ' .* 

• N<i8eenUm ptaado iumineijideriSf 

Mn iltum labor Jsthmhu . . - 
ClaralnipugikTn, rumegwMimpiger^Cie, 
SedmimTiburaqta^fipiikperfiiunf, 
jEit apissfe nejn&rumcofnse / ^' 
Fir^entJEbUe carmine noblkm. ' Ho&. Od. • 

At Virhose^ blest birth propifious rays . 
- The Muses shed, on whom theysmile, ,' ; ; 
Nodusty Isthmian' pimsi ,^ ', 
Shallstoutest of therHigp^laim^, ~ . ; 
" Or, to re.w*td his toil, : 
l^^^reaflie i^ erow^ and grace his hiead vnih bayi^ &C. 
VOL. VIII. U 
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J»it ihiitfol tOMr^i^ dijuly gr^^ 
Its.i^fiasant q[>]vig^ aad pmiDg itmoMt 

£fii«U ni^ a hieing iiame, > <• . 
And set hun hig^ on somidlng faijae 

For lyric verse. CsncB. 

We may ob^rre, that aiiy single, ciitumstance 
of what wehsLve formerfy seen, often raises up a 
whole scene of imagery, an^ awakens niiftibfer- 
less ideas that befM'e Sie|)t in the itnaginatibn; 
such a particular smell or colour is ableto fiH the 
mind on a sudclen with a picture of the fields or 
gardens where we first met with it, a^d tobnng 
up into view all the Variety of images' that once 
attended it. . Our ima^nation tajkes the hiht, and 
leads us unexpectedly into cities or t&eati^s, 
plains or meadows. We may further observe, 
when the fancy thus reflects onthie scenes that 
have ps^st in it formerly, those whifji were at first 
pleasant to behold appear more so dpon reflec- 
tion, and that the memorv he^^ens the delight- 
fulness of the original. A Cartesian ; iyould aecouiit 
for both these instenees in .the following manner. 

The set of ideas whidi we received &6m. siicH 
a prospect or garden, having entered tfaetnihd at 
the same timp, have* a set tif traces belonging to 
them in the brain, bordering very tiear ^pon one 
another; when, therefore, §iny one of theseideas 
arises in the Imaginaftioh, and consequently de- 
spatches a flow of animal spirits to, its proper 
trace, these spirits, in the violence of their mo- 
tion, run not only„ into the trace to which they 
were more particularly directed^ but into several 
' of tihose that lie about it; by this means; they 
aWaken oliier ideas of th^ same set, whit^ inim»- 
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diatdjr detmnin^ a Bew despatch of spints, that 
in ihe same manner Qpen otWer neighbouring 
traces^ till at laat the whole set of them is blown 
upf and the whple {»*08pect or garden flourishes 
in the imagination. But because the pleasure we 
receive _from these places far -surmoonted and 
overcame the little disagreeableness we found in 
them, for this reason ^re was at first a wider 
passage, worn in the pleasure traces; and, on the 
contrs^, so narrow a one in those which belong- 
ed to the disagreeable ideas, that they were quick- 
ly stopt up, and repdered incapable of receiving 
any animal spirits, and consequently of exciting 
an V unpleasant ideas in the memory. ^ 

it would be-in vain to. inquire, whether Ae 
power -of imagining things , strongly proceeds 
from any greater j^ifection in the soul, or from 
any ni.cer texture m the brain, of one man than of 
anc^her. But this, is c^^rtain, tlwit a noble writer 
should be boni>Bvith this facu% in iW.fuU strength 
and vigour, so as tgbe able to-recelve lively ideas 
from outwaa*4 objects, to retain them long, and to 
range together, oipon occasion, in. such fibres 
and representations as ar^ mb6t<Hikely to hit the 
fancy of the reader. A poet should t^^e as mudi 
pains in forming his imagination as a philoso- 
pher in cultivating his understanding. He must 
^n a due relish of the works of namre^^ and be 
Sioroc^^ly conversant in the various scenery of 
a couutry life. "^ . , 

When he is stored with country images^ if he 
would go beyond pastoral, and the lower kinds of 
poetry, he ought to acquaint himself with the 
pomp and magnificence of courts; He should be 
very well versed in every thing that is noUe and 
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^i_ , ^ t^ filatel^ in'the produetrons of «rt, whetlier it ap- 
pear ift painting or statuary, in tl\e great w6rks 
of architecture which are in their present glorjr^ 
or in the ruins of those which flourished in for^ 
Oder ages. ^ -^ . "^ " ' 

Such advantages as these help to open a man's 
thoughts, and to enlarge his imaginafioa, \and 
will therefore haye th^h* infliiende oh all kirids of 
writing, if the author feho^s how to make<rigfat' 
use of them. And among thoSQ of th^ learned 
languages who excel in this talent, the most per-* 
feet ip their several kinds are perhaps Hbm^r, 
Virgir? 8tnd Ovid. The first strikes the imagina- 
tion wonderfully with what is great, the secojid 
with what is beautiful, and the last with what is 
strange. Reading. the Iliad is "like travelling 
through a* country uninhabited, wheVe the fancy- 
is entertained witti a- tbouisand savage prespects 
of vast deserts,, wide uncultivated marshes, nuge 
forests; misshapen rock* and predipices. Ontfie 
contrary, the ^neid is like a well-ordered garden, 
where it is impossible tp. find out any j)art una^ 
domecl, -or to cast our eyes /upon a smgle Tspot 
that does hot 'produce some beai^itifoi plant or 
flpwer. But wh^n we are in the Metamorphoses, 
^e are walking on enchanted ground^ and see 
nothing but sceneii of magic lying round us. •. 

Homer is in his province wnen heisdespribing 
a battle or a multitude, a hero or a cod. VirgU 
is never better pleased than when lie is' in his 
Elysium, or-cdpying ^out an entertaining picture. 
Hoirier's epithets generally mark out what is 
great, V irgiKs what is agreeable. Nothii^g can 
be more magnificent than the figure Jupiter makes 
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in. the first Iliad, nor moi^ channing than that of 
Venus in the first iELneid. 

H, M0U xxMftii&'if ft*. eUppwi ma Kpovutv, 

- IiiAB MB. i. y. 528/ 

He. spoke, and awful- bends his- sable brows. 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, imd gives the iuhI^ • . t • 

The stamp of fate,* aftdssinctioTV of the^od: 

Hi^ heaV!nAstlth trembling- the dread sig(ial took. 

And aU Olympus to the' oc^e -shook. !Pon. 

Dixit ei aterienSftveed (trvietrefulnt: 
JinAro^iagque coma divinwn^^jerHeeo^orem * . 

frao^: pedes vestUde/luxit ad imos'; 
ver0 ineesfiu patyii dear-'— JEw, i. v. -406. 

.Thus. having said, she tiirh'd^ and mi^e appear . 
Hj^r neck refulgent ahd disherell'd hair: 
^ Which, flowing from her shoulders, reach'd the ^ulid. 
And - widely ispread ambrosial ftcents around: 
In leng^bif train descends her swdepl^g gown> - ^ , 
And by her graceful m.A the queen of lovejis known * , 
■ ^ -' Dbtkeh. 

Homer'Sjpei^ns are most of them- godlike and 
ferrible; Vergil l^as scarce admitted any into his 
{>oem who ar6 not beautiful, and has taken par- 
ticular Ca^re tomakebis hero 'do. - s ' 

■.■ l uthenquejwenUs 

Fttrpuream, etfsetos ocutis affitioit Jumorea. Mv. i. v. 594. 

And gave hbToning^jes aqiirldinr gpitoe, 
Ao^ breamed ft yoathralT^fOnrbA'hisftoe. DRtBiii; 
TJ2 . 
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In a word, Homer fills hrs feaders-with sublime 
ideas, and Ir believe, has raised the imagination 
of all the good poets that have come after him. 
I shall only instance Horace, who immediately 
takes fir^ at the^ first hint of any passage: in the 
Iliad or Odyssey, and always rises above himself 
when, he has Homer in his view, Virgil has 
dftiwn together into his ^neid all the' pleasing 
scenes his subject is capable of admitting, and 
in > his Georgics has given us a collection of the 
most delighUul landscapes that can Ije made Ouf 
of fields and woods, herds of cattle, and swarms 
of bees. ^ 

Ovid, in his Mptamprphoses, has shown usjiow 
the imagination may beeffected by what is strange! 
He-describes a miracle in* every «tory ,- and always 
gives us the ^jght of ^ome new creature at tne 
end of it. His art consists chiefly in well-timing 
his description, bcfoi^e. the first shape is quite 
worn off ^nd the new one perfectly finished, so 
that he eVery wliet^ entertains us with somethiiig 
we never saw beforej-and shows us monster aftex 
monster to the end Of the Metamorphoses: ^ 

If 1 were jto name a poet that is a perfect mas- 
tjer in all these ayts of working on me imagina- 
tion,.! think Milton may pass Tor one: aijd if Jiis 
Paradise Lost falls short Of the 3ineid or Iliad 
in this xe^ect, it proceed-s- rather from the fault 
of the language in which it is written, than from 
any defeqf of genius in the. author. So diving' a 
poem in English is like aslately palace, built of 
brick, where one may see architecture in as great 
a perfection as. in one of marble, though the ma- 
terials are of a coarser nature. But to consider it 
only a» it regarda xmr presetit subject: what can 
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be^onceivedm'eater than thi6 battle of ancels, the 
majesty of Messiah, the stature and behaviour 
of Satan and his peers? What niore beautiful 
tiian Pand^&monium^ Paradise, Heaveji, Angels, 
Adana and EYe? What more strange than the 
creation of the world, the several metamorpho^s 
of the fallen . angels, and the surprising adyeii- 
tures theit leader meets-with in his search after 
Para^dise? No other subject could have furnished 
a poet with sceniBS So proper to strike tlie imagi- 
nation,, arno, other poet could have painted those 
scenes in ^ore strong and lively colours. 

ADDISON.. ; . O. 



No. 41B. MONDAY,' JUNE 30. - 

PAP£li Till.' bKTHBPLEAStTRtS OP T«E IMAOHrATIOH'. 

\ . ] '/ '■ GOKTENTS.^ ' " _. ' " ' 

Why any thing that is impleasant to behold pleases thje 
ima^ation when, well described. Why the imagination 
receives a more exquisite pleasure from" the description 
of what is great, new, or .beautiful. The pleasure kin 
heightened, if what is described raises passion iii the 
• mind. Disagreeable- pasnohs pleasing-' when raised by 
: apt descrip^ons. Why terror aAd gpSf ^ pleasmg to 
the mmd when excited by'description. A particulsurjul- 
vantage the writers in pqeiry and fiction' have to please 
the imagination.. :_What liberties are allowed the^i. 

'^-^feretetruhus dsper atnbmmi^ Vibo. Ecl. 

Ilieruggedthomshallrbearthe fragrant rose. - 

The pleasured of these secondary views of the 
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ti^iiginatiob are of a wider and npiore universal 
naturef than those it has when joined with siffht; 
fer not only what is great^ sti^nge, or beautSul^ 
but any- thing. that is disagreeable whep looked 
upon, pleases us in an apt descriptioe.- Here, 
tiierefore, we must inquire afters new principle 
of pleasure, which is nothing eise but tnc action 
of the mindj^which cowj»«ye« the ideas that ainde 
irom words with the ideas that. arise from thd 
objects thempelVes; and why this operation of the 
Hiind'is attended with so much pleasure, we haye 
before considered. For this jpeason, therefore, 
the description of a dunghill is. pleasing to the 
imagination, if the image; be.presentied' to our 
minds by suitable expressions: though^ perhaps, 
this may be more: properly -.called the pleasure 
of understanding than of the fancy, because we 
are not. so much d^li^ted with the imag^that is 
cont$iined in the descrip'tioh, as with the aptness 
of tjie description to. exiteth§ ima^e. 

But if the description of what is little,, com- 
lilon, or deformed; be kccieptable to the ii^aguia- . 
tiOn, the description of what is great, surprising, 
or beautiful, is much more so: -oecause here we 
are not only deKghted with cornparin^ the re- 
pres^jatation.with the ^ri^na^y' but are hichly 
pleased with ]the original jitself. . Most readejrs, 
I believe, are more charmed with.MiltQn^ ife- 
scription of Paradise than of fJ^l: they are both, 
perhaps, ecjually perfect fai their kind;. but in the 
one the brimstone anii sulphtir are not so refresh- 
ing to the imagination as the beds of ftowen^ afid 
the wilderness of sweets in thisho^aer. • ' . 

There is yet another circumstance which re- 
oommtends tf description more tha^ all tbe res<^ 
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aod that is, if it represents to us. such ol^tq as 
arjB apt to raise a secret ferment in the mind of 
the reader, and to wotk with, violence upon Ida 
passions.. For, in this case, \ve are at once warni- 
edjand enlightened, so that the pleasure be^^omes^ 
more .universal,.-and is several ways qualified to 
entertain us. Thus, in.painting, it is pleasant to 
look on the picture of any face where.the resem- 
blance is hit; but the pleasure increases uf it be 
the picture of a face that is beautiful, and is still 
greater if the beauty be softenfed with an air of 
naelandioly or sorr6w. The, two leading pais- 
saons which the more serious parts of jpoetiy en- 
deavour to stir ilip in iisar^ terror arid pity. And 
here, by the way,, one would wonder now it» 
comes to pass, that such passions as are very un- 
pleasant at all other times, are very acreeable 
when excited by proper descriptions It is not 
strange, that tve snould take delight in such pas- 
sages as are; apt to .produce hope, joy, admira- 
tion, loye^ or the like emotions, in .u», because 
they never rise in lixe mind without an in Ward 
pleasure which attends -thein: but l?pw comes it 
to pass, that we shoujl^ take delight in being ter- 
rified or dejected by a description, when we find 
so much uneasiness in the^ fear or grief which 
we receive from any other dccasipn? 

If we consider, therefore, the^ nature of this 
pleasure, we shall find that it does not arise so -h 
properly from the description of what is terrible, 
as from the refle.ction we make on ourselves at 
the time of reading it .When we look on such 
hideous objects, we are not a littlle pleased to 
think y^e are iti no danger of them. We con* 
sider them at the sam^. time'as dreadful £^nd barm-i 
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l6fl0; flo that the more fridltfiil appearance thej 
make, the greater is the pleasure^ we receire from 
the sense of our own safety. In short, we look 
upon the terrors of a description with the same 
CQriosity and satirfation^ that we sunrey a dead 
monster. ^ ^ 

' ' * I hfirme cadaver •" ^ 

FrotrohUur: nequeunf expkri tarda tuendo 
TerriHUt oeuhe vukwn^ viUosa^ue^sdia 
Peetffra semiferi atqut e^inctos faaeibus ignu- ^ 

They drag him from his d^n. 

The wondMng neighbourhood, -with .^li&d surprise^ 
B^eld his. shag^ged brdist» His giant, sizer .^ 
His motfttl that fiaraes io more, and -i^is extinc^uish'd ejres. 
\" / . Dianxv. . 

It is for the same reason that we are delisted 
with the reflecting upon dangers that.ar&paft, 
or in looking on ^-precipice at a distance, wjiich 
would fill us tyithadifferent kind of-hoitor if we 
saw it hanging over our heads. . 

' In the Tike mannev^ when", we. read of top- 
men ts, wound^ death,, and the like dismalac- 
cident3^ our pleasure does not flow so prop^ly 
froih the grief which suclv melancholy descrip- 
tions give ns, as irom the secret compansbn 
which we make between ourselves and the per- 
son who suffers. — Such representations teach us 
to set a Just value upon our own condition, attd 
make its prize our j^od fortune which exempts 
US from the like caJamities. This is, however^ 
such a kind of pleasure as we are not capable of 
reciting, when we see a person actuaUy lying 
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ilmd^ the tortufes that we meet with in a de> 
•criptidn; beeau3e> in this case, the Object pressei 
too duse upon our senses; and hem so hard 
upon us, that it does not cive us time or leisure 
to reflect on odrselvesw Our th(>ujght9 aiT^ so in* 
tent upon the miseries of the sufierer, th|i^ we 
can net turn them upon our own ho^pihess. 
Whereas, on the. contrary^ we consider the mis- 
fortunes we read in history or poejtry, either as 
past, or^ as fictitious; sb that the refl^on upon 
<n»rselyes rises in us insensibly, and overbears the 
sorrow we ponceive Tor the suffi^ngs of the af- 
flicted, '' 

]^ut because the mind of man re(}uir^ some* 
thing more perfect in matter than, what it finds 
there, andean never meet with atiy sight in nar 
ture which sufficiently answers its liighest ideas 
of pl^santness; or, in other words, .l^ause the 
ima^Mtiotrlcan, fancy to itself things more great, 
grange, or beautifuF, than the eye ever saw, and 
is still sensible of some defect in what it has 
seen J pn this accpunt it is the part of a poet to 
humour the imagiiiation in its own notions, by 
mendhigandpe^fecting nature where he descrih^ 
a r^Uty,'and by adding greater beautiei than are 
put. togetheir in nature, whi^re he describes a -f 
fiction. 

He is not obliged to attend her in the slow ad- 
vancers which ^e makes from one season to 
another, or to observe her conduct in the succes- 
sive production of {Hants arfid flowers., He may 
draw into his description ^1 the beauties of Uie 
spring and autumn, and m^i^e the whole year 
contribute something to-render it more agreeable. 
His rose-trees, woodbinei^^ and jessamines, may 
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flower together, and his beds be covered i^i the 
same . time with lilies, violets, and amaranths. 
His soil is. not restrained to. any particular set of 
plants, but is proper eiihet for Qaks or mvrtles, 
and adapts itself to thcBroductsof et^ery climate. 
Or^n^ may «row wi[ld in it; myrrh mday^be met 
with in every fedj5e;'and if he thinks it proper to 
have a grove of spices^ he caa quickly command 
mm enough to raise it. If all this will not fur- 
nish out an agreeable acefie, he can make several 
new specied ofvflowers, with richer . scents and 
higher colours than any that ^ow in the gardens 
of nature. His concerts of birds may be as full 
and hannoniQus, and his woods as thick and 
gloomy", as he pleased. He is af np more expense 
m a long vista than in a. short one,, auS can, as 
^asilv throw his cascades from a precipice ofhalf 
a mile high, as from onfe of -twenty yards. « Ho 
has his choice of the winds^>'abd can turn the 
course of his rivers in ail the Variety of mean- 
ders, that are motft. delightful to the reader's, ima- 
gination. In a word, he haslhe modelling of 
nature in his owti, hands, and miay ^ive her wha€ 
charms he pleases, provided he does, not reform 
her too tiiuch, and run into absurdities by en- 
deavouring to excel. 

ADDISOK. " ' O. - 
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Ncx 419. TITESDAY, JULY 1. 

»A99it %%. .6n taiM ruiairxis pv Tn jMAVMAmn. 

- CONi'BWTji.- 

Of th«tidi$d of poetry which ifr^lDiiydeit 'calls f The F«iy 
Way of Writing.* jffow a poet should be qualified fop it 
. The.pleaiBures.offhe imagkia^on tiiat juise frpm it In 
this respect why th^ paoderns excel' the ancientSi. "Why 
the" English excel the ipoderns. ^'ho the best amonfif 
the ^^ish; Of emblqraatic^ persons. 

■.■'■' '(" . ■ ■ ■ '. ■ ^ 

In pleasiiTj^'eiTOi' loirt, an^eharnihigly deceived* 

TsL£Kii Is a kind of writing,- whecein the po^ 
quite loses sight^of . nature, and entertains bis 
reader^S; imagination with the characters, airf ac- 
tion^ of such persoqs as have many' of th^n no 
OTistenc6, but what he bestows on them. Suc^ 
are&iriesy witches, magicians, demons, and de- 
parted *Bpirits^ /This Mr. Dryden calls Mhe fairy 
way of yGTitingjL^ which is indeed more difficult 
than any other that depends on the poet'a^ fancy, 
because he has no pattern to fgllqw inJttj^ana 
must work altogether out of his own invention. 

There is a yer^ odd turn of thought required 
f(W tbis sort ot writihjg; and it is impossible for a 

rt to succeed, in it,, who has not apaHicu** 
ca^t of f^ncy, and. an imagination natural- 
ly fruitful and ^aper8titiou& ^ Besides XtxiBf he 
ought tor be very iv^U versed in le^da and 

VOt. VIII. X 
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fabTed, antiquated roMan'pes, * and tbe tradiiioii 
of nurses, and old i^omen, that her. may fall iit 
with bur natur^ prejudiees^ and humour those 
nptions which we hav^' xiiihihod in oW in&ncy:. 
For otherwise h«' will -be apt to m^^e Hi^ 
fairies talk likfe people:of his own species, and 
not like other sects of beings, who converse with 
different oWects, and think jn a different manner 
frpm that of mankind; * '' . ' , -. ' •. ? 

9uhda deiucii^caveanittnejudit^ 

Nb, vekU innati triviis, acj^en^'fontiaeSf ' * . _ 

jitU.niniiumieiwriafuvenentyrv&nifUB . , * . 

/ . ' . Hob. Asd. Port. 

A satyr, that qomes starii)|^ from the "^if^f^ \ 

Must not at firet speajf like aii oi:fttor.> 
> ^' -^ Rosco]bf<oib • 

1 do not say, with Mrl Bays in^^the Reheaml, 
that spirits must hot be confined, to speak sense; 
but it is.certaift thiit sense, ought to bera little 
discoloured; that, it may^ aeerii particular, stnd 
proper to the person and condition of the speaker. 
These descripitioris raise' ^ pleasing kind of hor- 
ror in the. mind of the reader, and amiise Ins 
imagination with the strangeness and norelty of 
tile persons who are represented ip;lhem. Tl>ey 
brin^Bpinto our memory, the stories we hkve 
beam in our chrildhiood, and favour those s^ret 
terrors and appi^ensioiis tb' which the mi^d of 
man is naturally subject. We iare pleased with 
Surveying the diiffereht haMts and behaviours of 
foreien.scountries: how much more inust we be 
delighted and surpfis^d when we are led, a§^^ it 
were, into W new'crcattion,^ana isee the persons 
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im4, manners of another j^cies! Mea of ^old 
fancies^ and philosophical aiipositions, object to 
this kind of poetry, that it hasf not probability 
enough to affect tlie imagination. . 3ut to this it 
niay be ansvirered, that we. ate sure, in g^neral^ 
thdre are ipany iotelleqtual beings in the world 
beside burselv^, and .several species of spirits, 
^ho are subject to ^different laws and economies 
from those of mankind ; Vhen we see, therefore, 
any of these represented naturSilIy,"' we can not 
look upon the repireseMatibh 9s altogether impos- 
sible; nay,\many are prepossessed with such false 
opinions, as dispose them to believie these par- 
ticular (klusjons; ait least ^e^have all hearidso 
many pleasing relations, in fayoiir of them, that 
we do not care for seeing Arpugh the falsehood, 
and willingly give ourselves up to -so agreeable 
sQi imposture. ^ 

The ancients have not much of this po^ry 
ainOng them^ ib>, indeed, almost the whole sub- 
stance of it oiVes its original to J:he darkness and 
superstition of l^ter ages, when pious frauds were 
made yse^ of to amuse -mankind,, s^id frighten 
them into a sepse of their duty. Our forefetSers 
looked ui>on nature witji niore reverence and 
hbrror, before the world was enlightened bv 
leaniing.^and philosophy; and gloved to astonii^ 
themselves with the apprehensions of witchcraft, 
prodigies, charms, and~ enchantnients. There 
wto not a yillage in England that had noLsi ghost 
injt; the churchyards were gjl haunted; every 
large common had a circle of ^ries belonging to 
it; and there rWas scarce a shepherd to be met 
with who had not seen a spirit (See Nos. 110 
and 117.) 



V 
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Aiiioiic iJl the poets of fins kiiid^ oar Boyish 
are ninth the b«5^ by what 71 Jteive yet seefi; 
whether.it be tiiat we ^boond with tnar^ atdri^ 
of this ftatiire^ of that the genius of our e^ntftr 
is fitter for this aOrt of poetry. For the .English 
ai^ Raturally funciful, and very often dispemt^ 
by that gloominess- and melancholy of tenx{>et 
which is so fre<)oent inonr nation^ to maiiy wild 
notions and visidns^ to which others are not s6 
liable. 

Among the EneTish, Shakspeare has incbm->- 
parably excelled au oUiers. That noT)le fejctraVa*- 
gance of faiicvj whiicK he haxMnrSQ great peffed^ 
tion^ thoroughly. qualified him to toneh this it^Blk 
superstitious part of his reader's imajfination; and 
made him capable: of succeeding, where he had 
nothing^to sujppqrt him besides thfe stfcngtfi of 
his own genius.; There is^omethi(ii $o WiW^ 
and yet so SQlemh^ in the speet^s q( nis ghdsts^ 
£Mries, Witchesy and the Hke imj^^iotfry persons, 
that We can not forbe^ thinking ihei^n natural^ 
though we haye no rule by. which to judge of 
them, and must :CQnfess, if there fie such.i}«ng»^ 
in th0 world,, it Ipok^ highly probable lii^ sbooid. 
talk and act as be has represented, thenf. 

There is another sort (h imaginary beings, tk^ 
wo sometimes meet^itb apaong tlie poets, whcfft 
the author represeiits;^ any passion, appetite,^rii'- 
tue> or vioe,^ under a visible shape, and ffiakcttit 
a person or an actor in-his poem. Of this naturer 
are the descriptions of Hunger anct' JBt^vy in 
Ovidj of JFamein yirgil, and: of- Sin and D^ath 
in Milton. We find .a whole, creation )^thelik^ 
shadowy persons in dpetigeTf who had^n admittt^ 
ble talent m representations of this'kind. I lulVd 
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discouEsed (^ these emblemfitical persons in 
fpiimer paj>ers,' f See Na 27^) aftd sUail thereibi::^ 
only mention ttiem in this place. Thus we ^e ' 
how. many 'vmys poetry addresses itself to the 
imagination, as it has ntxt.ooly .the whole* circle 
of nature for its province, but makes n^w worlds 
o£ its own, shows' tis persons^ who are not to be 
found in being," and represenfe even ihe faculties 
of the soul, with the^everal vix:jtues and vices, in 
a.sensibk shape and character. ;, 
^ I shall, in paj^ twp folio wine paper$, ;con^der, 
in. general, how other kinds ofWritiftgarequali- 
l&ea to please the' imagination; with which I in- 
tend to Copclude this essay. 
ADDISON, . : ; 0.. 



No;; 420. WEDNESDAY, JULT 2.. 

VAFER.Z* air-XHS PIS^UBSS OF TBB-^pfieiNATIOS. 

■' \. -tj ; XSONTEKTS. 

What authors pijBftsiS the imiij^naton. tvha have jiot^iitig 
to do. with fiction. Hofftr history pleases the imagination. 
Uow the authprs^bf the new philosophy folease the hna- 
ginatlpn. < The bpunds and defects of the imagination, 
l^hethertbp?^' defects are esai^ntia:! to the imaginatioh. 

Quoeimque. eoknt €uu7ni0n Muditqrius agunfo, 

' /^ ' . ^ . Hon. Abs. Poet* 

Ajvdiuse nien'fl pas^ns t^ what Keight they wiH. 

."" Boscoxjffojr. ". 

As the ^ter^'in. poetry and i^ctidn bonpw 
their several ipaterialsfrom outward objcicts^ aad 
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jcntn them -together, at their own pleasure,. thco^ 
are. others who are obliged to follow natoreinore 
closely, afid to take entire sceaes out^ of her. 
StLjch arjg hi^toriane^ natural philo3Qphers^ travd- 
iers, geographers, and m^ a word, all 'who de-, 
scribe visible objects of a r^al existeiice. ., 

It is the .most agre^at^le talenVof an historian 
to be able to draw up his armies and fight his batr 
ties in .proper expressions, to s^t before our eye^ 
the divisions, cabals, and jealousies of j^eatmen, 
and to lead us ^ep by step into the several -Ac- 
tions and eventi$ of his history. • We love.to^sec 
the subject unfolding itself byjust d^rees, and 
breaking upon us insensibly;, that so^we may 
be. kept In pleksing susj^ense, and haVe.time " 
given us to raise our expectations, and to*side 
with one of the parties concerned in the relation. 
I cOnfeds this shows mpne tlie .art than the vera- 
city Qf the historian; fcut 1 am oAly tolspeak.of 
him as he is qualifiea to pJeaisc the imagutation. 
And in thisi^spect 1-i vy has, perhaps, exceHed all 
who went before him, or who have written since 
his time. He describes eyery Jthing in so livehr 
a manner, that his whole history-^is aii admi^Ble 
picture, and ^ touches on' duch proper cirpum- 
stances in evc^ry'irtory, th^t his reader- becomes a 
kind p.f spectator, and feels in himself all the va- 
riety of passions which are cotrespondent to the 
several parts of tte relation. . , ^ 

But among this \set of writers there are bone 
who more floratifyjand enlars^ the iuMgiEiaiion, 
than the authors of the new jmiloaophy, whether 
we consider theif theories t)f the earth or heai- 
Tens, the discoveries they have made by glasaes, 
or- any other of thpiir cpntem^atk^ xm nature. 
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We are not a litUe pleased to. fin^ every ^reea 
leaf jwarm with millions ofanimals^.thfat at their 
largest growth are n6t~ visible 4:(Q4be naked eye. 
Ther«d is something very i^nga^ag to the fancy, 
as weU as to ourjeason, in the treatises ofmetsus, 
minerah, pl^ttts, and meteors. But wlien we 
survey the .whole earth at Once, and the several 
planets that lie' withii^ its neighbourhood, we are 
nlled with, a .^l0asing astonishment, io see SO 
many vvorlds hanging one above another^ and 
sliding, round their axles in such iath aihazing 
. pomp and solemnity.' If, after thi^, we cdntem- 

Elate those wild fields of ether, that reach in 
eifhtas far as from Saturn toihe fixed stars, 
andrun abroad almost to an ihfinitude, oiir imagi- 
nation finds;its capacity filled wi^ so immense a 
prospect, and puts itself upon the stre^tch to com- 
prehend it; But if we yet rise higher^* and consid- 
er, the.fixed stars as so ipany vsSt oceans of fiame. 
tha^t are each-of 4hem attended with a diflfereni 
get of planets, and st;ill di3C0ver new firmaments 
s^nd ne<v lights that are sunk farther in those un- 
fathomable depths of ether, so as not to be seen 
by the strongest of our t^escopes; we are lost in 
such a labjrnnth of suns and worlds, and 6on- 
{jfHind^ wit;n the immensity .and magnifieence 
of nature. - . • 

. Nothing is BQore. pleasant to the fancy, than to 
eiJarge Itseft" by degrees, in its contemplation of 
the various, proportional which its several objects 
bear to each otnei?, "when it compares the -body 
of man to the bulk pf the whole earth, the eattn 
to the feirele it descrl^ round the sun, that cir- 
^ to the sphere^of the^xed.idtars, the sphere of 
tip fixed stars to the circuit of the whole crea- 
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tion^ the whole creation itself to ^e infinite space 
that is every where diflfuse4 about it; or when 
the imagination works downward, ahd considers 
the bulk of a human body in respei^t of an animal, 
a hundred times less than a mite^ the particular 
limbs of such ap animal, the djfiferent* springs 
which actuate thelimbs^ the «pirrt9 which: set 
tiiese springs a-going,, and the proportionable olir 
nut^ness br th6se several parti* beforfe they hare . 
arrived at their full growth an^,perfectifirn; hut 
if, after all this, wetake-the least particle of these 
animal spirits,, and ^otxsider it^ capacit;^ of being 
wrought into a Wprld that shaill contain .within 
those narrow dimensions a heaven and ^ earth, 
stars and plstoets, and /every, different- species of 
living cr^tures, ip the same analogy and propor- 
tion they bear to each^ojthef. in our o]wn universe ;t: 
such a speculation, by reason of its iiic(6ty, ap- 
pears ridiculous to those wholvave.npt turned 
their thout^ts that way, though at the sam^ tim^e 
it is fooiided on no less than the evidence- of a 
demonstration, ^ay^ we inay^et carry it far- 
ther, and discoverjn thd srnallestjpartvde. pf this- 
little world, a new inexhausted iund of rnatter, - 
capable of being spun put. into' another universe. 
I have dwelt the longer on this subject^ because; 
I think it may show us the proper Unjits, as well 
as the defectiveness of our imagii^tion; how it is. 
confined to a very small quantity of space, and 
immediately stopped in its- operaitions, when it 
endeavours to take in any thing that 4s very 
great or very little. Let a niah try to conceive 
tne different bulk of ati ahitWal, which is twenty^ 
freni another wi;iieh is a hundred tim^ less than 
a mite, or to compare in his thoughts ^l^igth of 
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a thousand -diameters of the earthy with that of a 
million; aild he will qqickl^ find that he baa^no 
dififererit measures in his mmd> stdjusted to such 
CTtt^ordiniury cbgirees df grandeur dr minuteness. 
I^he uhdefstanding, ' indeed^ opens an- infinite 
9pace on every side oiTus; hut the imagination, 
ailfel' a few faint efforts, is^mmediateljr at rstand^ 
^X^d finds herself swedlt^wed up in the immensity . 
of the void that surrbuhds it: oar reiasqn cdn pur- 
sue ^ particle of matter through an infinite varie-f 
ty of division s: but the fancy sopii loses sight of 
it^ and feels iii: itself a kind of cbas^ that wants 
to be filled with matter of a indre sensible bulk. 
We can neither widea or jcontract the faculty to 
tire dimensions of either extreme. " The object 
is too big; for Our capacity, whenr we would 
compreh€itMi the dreumferenee of a world, and 
4windles into hotiiihg, when wejcndeavour after 
the idea of -an s^torii^ . , ^ ^ 

It is possible this- defect of ima|^ination may 
hot be ift^the soul itself, but as it acts in conjunc- 
tion, with the body. Perhaps there may not be 
room in the >rainfot such a variety of impres- 
sions, or the animal spirits may be iricapabie of 
figOring them in; such a manner, to is necessary 
to excite so verj^ large or very minute ideas, 
lioweyer it be, we may well suppose, that beings 
of a higher naiuravei^y. much exeeil us in this re- 
spect, atsit is probable the souiof n^ari will be in- 
finitely more perfect hereafter in this faculty, 
as well as in ail the rest; insomuch, th^t,^^ 



the iina^inadon will be able to keep pace with the 

understanding, and to fofrii in itself distinct td^S- 

df ^1 the difierent modes tnd quantities of space. 
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^ No. 421. THUkSPAY, JULYS. 

riraR XI» OVTBB riMAMUMMM Of THB ZXAUKATIOir. 
" ' "..eONTENT^. 

How those please the knagi^tion, who treat, of subjects 
abstracted from niatter, by allusioos taken frotn.k^; What 
.aUusidns most pleasing^ to tbeama£^mation. OrCat jnitera 
how faulty in this respect. Of tJae art.t)f iqaag-ining in 
g^neraL The imagination capable, of; pi^n as well as 
pleasure.. Jn what deg^ the imagin^Uon is capable 
cither of paia-or pleasure. -I '- 



Phimaia gaudcbaii studio nUwuente lahqtem, . . 

He sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil! 
. The pleasure lessened the attending' toil^ 
. . ^ ^ ' . ' Anviwut^ 

The pleasures of the imaginatton are wholly- 
confined to such particular authors as are conver- 
sant in materiifl qbiects, but are often to be. met 
with atnphg the poUte masters of morality, critir 
cism, and x)ther M>eculatioiis, abstracted from 
matter, who, though Ihey do not directly treat 
of the visible parte^of nature, often draw i&dm 
them , their- similitudes, metaphors, and aHego^ 
ries. B}^ these allusions, a truth in the under- 
standing is, as it' were, refl^ct*^ by lie ipiaeina-' 
tion; we are able .to see something like colour 
and shape in a notion, and to discover a scheme 
of thoughts traced out i^pn mattcir. And here 
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the mind receives a j^eat deal of sati^ctipn^ and 

has two ef it^ facultieB gratified at dtie same time, 

while the fancy i^ busied in copying afteir the lin- 

^ derstandihg) and inscribing ideaaout of the in* 

. tellectual worfd into the material. , " , 

. The great jaH of a. writer sbowB, itself in .the 
clioice of pleasing allusions, which a^e ^Berally 
to be taket^ froni the gi*eat or beautiful works of 
art or nature; for tbou^ whatever is new or un- 
common i^ apt to delist the imagination, the 
chief design of ah all^us^on being to illustrate and 
explaui the passages of an author, it should be al- 
ways borrowed from what is inore known and 
common than the passages which are to be ex- 
plained. ' • . 

Allegories j * when well chosen,' are lijk© so * 
many tracts of light in a ^iscourBe,^that make ^ 
every thing about them clear and beautifuL A 
noble fiaetaphor, when it is placed to an advan- 
tage, casts a kind of glory round it, and darts a 
lustre throueh' a whole sentence. These differ- 
ent kinds of allusion are' but so many different 
mdnnenrof similitude; and, that they may please 
the imagination, ihe^likeness ought tp be very ex- 
act^ or'» very agreeable, as ^e love to see a pic^ 
ture where tii6 resemblance is just, or the posture 
and air gracefuL But , we often find eminent 
writer* very faulty in this resp^fet; great scholars 
are apt to fetch th^ir cbm^fvarisonsand alhisionsfrom 
lAio sciences in which Jthey are pnoat oonverssmt^^so 
that a n^n may seethe compass of their learning 
fn a treatise on the most in^ifijsrent subject;* I 
have read a discourse upon love, which none but 
a profound chemist could understand, and have 
heard maiiy a sermon that should only have been 
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preached before* a -congregation- of Carteftians« 
On the contrary^ your m^ of bumness usqally 
have recourse to toeh .mabncej^ as are too jnean 
and £aiHuliar. .They are. fptrdrawfns fhe.readear 
inld a game of chess- or ti^nisy'or forleading hin^ 
from anpp to-shopy in the cant df particular trades 
and employments. It ^is certain^ D^re may be 
found an infiuiteyariet5'^ of y-ef y agreeable jJlu- 
sions in bdth these kinds) buty for. th^ .generali- 
ty, the most entertaining oneaf. lie in; the works 
of nature^ which Tare obvious ^to ^11 capacities, 
and inpre delightfel than what is j;o.be r(^nd[ m 
arts and sciences.^, ^. *^^ - )' \' ^ 

/It is this talent of affecting^ the imagination^ 
that gives an embelliishment ,to good seo$ie^ a^d 
makes one man's compositions' more ag|re)Bable 
than ^anolher's.^ It sets off'all writini^ in general> 
but is the very Hf<p and highest perleodop of po- 
etry; wheise it-shines; in an "eminent degree; it 
has pires^ryed several poems for -ininy ages,, that 
have nothing else torecommend them; and where 
ail the oliifer beauties are present, the work ap^ 
pfears dty and insipid, jf tJMSsinele orte be_ want^ 
fttg. it' has son^ething fn it-like creation. It 
bestows a kind of existence, and draws up to the 
reader's view, several objects which are &6t<td be 
fouhd in being. It makes" additions* to nature, 
and gives great^ variety to Crod'a works. Jn it 
worer,, it.is ible to beatitif;f. ail,d adorn the most 
illustrious scenes w the universe,. or:to fill'-the 
tnkid Di^th more glorious sbbwa and apparitiims, 
^haiitcfl^nbefound itii anypartpfit . ^ ' 

We have now diBcovered the several (mgindi^ 
of thosepleasure^ thatgrajtfythe fancy ; and liere^ 
perhaps, it would not be ve^ diffioilt t» cast lift- 
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der tbeir proper heads Aose eontrary obJeetA, 
whidi are a]>t to fill it with distaste and t&rroT; 
for the imagmation is as liable to pain as pleasure* 
When the brain is hurt by an accideni, or the 
mind disordered bj dreams or sickness, the fan- 
cy is oyerrun with wild dismal ideas, and terrifi- 
ed with a tdiousand hideous monsters of its own 
framing. 

Bumemdwn vehiH demena tidet agmina Peniheus, 
Bt $okm geminumf d dupSeea 9C oitendere 7?Ulm8: 
Sut jSgamenmomuM scema agiiah§a Ore$tea, 
Jirmaiiun fadbtu nuUrem et aerpentibus a^ 
Ci^mfugUp ultrieeaqueaedeniin&mine dira^ Yina, JEn. 
like Pentheusy when distracted by his fear, 
He saw two suns, and double Thebes appear 
Or mad Orestes, when his mother's ghost 
FoH in his face infernal torches tost. 
And shook her snaky locks: he shuns the taf^i. 
Flies o'er the sta^ surprised with mortal fright; 
The fuiies cfuard tiie door, and intercept his flight 

DmTDiv. 

There is not a sight in nature so mortifying as 
that of a disb*acted person, when his imagination 
is troubled, and his whole soul disordered and 
confused. Babylon in ruins is not so melancholy 
a spectacle. But to <]uit so disagreeable a sub- 
jeet, I shall only consider, by way of conclusion, 
what an infinite advantage this faculty giyes an 
Almi^ty Bdng oyer the soul of man, and how 
gireat a measure of haji^iness or misery we are 
capable of receiving from the imagination only. 

We have already seen the influence that one 
man has over the fancy ot another, , and with 
what ease he conveys into it a variety of imagery : 
how great a power then may we suppose lodged 
in him, who knows all the ways orafiecti«g the 

VOL. vin. T 
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imagination, who can infusewhatideashe pleases, 
and nil those ideas with terror and delight to 
what de^e he thinks fit? He can excite images 
in the rimd without the help of words, and m^e 
scenes rise up before us, and seem present to the 
eye, without the assistance of bodies or exterior 
ODJects. He can transport the imagination with 
such beautiful and glorious visions, as can not 
possibly enter into our present conceptions, or 
haunt it with such ghastly spectres and appari- 
tions, as would make us hope for annihilation, 
and think existence no better than a Curse. " In 
short, he can so exquisitely tarish or torture the 
soul through this single faculty, as niight suffice 
to make the whole heaven or hell of any finite 
being. 

ADDISON. O. 



No. 422. FRIDAY, JULY 4. 

Base $cripH non otH abundcmUdf sed amoris erga te. 

Tuiii. Bpibt. 
I have written this, not out of abundance of leisure, but of 
my affection- towards you. 

I DO not know any thing which gives greater 
disturbance to conversation, than the false notion 
some people have of raillery. It ought, cer- 
tainly, to DC the first point to be aimed at in so- 
ciety, to gain the good will of -those with whona 
you converse: the way to that is, to show you 
are well inclined towards them: what then can 
be more absurd than to set up for being extreme- 
ly sharp and biting, as the term is, in your ex- 
pressions to your fiuniliars? A man who has no 
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good qualily but courage, is in a very ill way 
towards maKing an agreeable figure in the world, 
because that which he has superior to other peo- 
ple can not be exerted, without raising himself an 
enemy. Your eentleman of a satirical vein is 
in the like condition. To say a thing which 
perplexes the heart of him you speak to^ or brings 
blushes into his face, is a degree of murder, and 
it is, 1 think, an unpardonable offence to show a 
man you do not care whether he is pleased or 
displeased. But won't you then take a jest? — 
Yes; but pray let it be a jest. It is no jest to 
put me, wW am so unhappy as to have an utter 
aversion to speaking to more than one man at a 
time, under a necessity to explain myself in 
much company, and reducing me to shame and 
derision, except 1 perform what my infirmity of 
silence disables me to do. 

Callisthenes has great wit, accompanied with 
that quality, without which a man can have no 
wit at all, a sound judgment. This gentleman 
rallies the best of any man I know, for he forms 
his ridicule upon a circumstance which you are 
in youi* heart not unwilling to grant him ; to wit, 
that you are guilty of anXexcess in something 
which is.in itself laudable. He very well under- 
stands what you would be, and needs not fear 
your anger for declaring you are a little too much 
that thing. The generous will bear being re- 
proached as lavish, and the valiant as rash, with- 
out being provoked to resentment against their 
inonitor. What has been said to be a mark of a 
good writer will fall in with the Character of a 
good companion. The good writer makes his 
reader better pleased withnimself, and the agreea- 
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ble man makes his friends enjoy themselTea^ 
rather than him, while he is in their company. 
Callisthenes does this with inimitable pleasantry. 
He whispered a friend the other day, so as to be 
overheard by a young officer, who gave symp- 
toms of cocking upon the company, * That gen* 
tleman has very much the air of a general officer.' 
The youth immediately put on a coniposed be- 
haviour, and behaved himself suitably to tiie 
conceptions he believed the company had of him. 
It is to be allowed that Callisthenes will make a 
man run into impertinent relations, to his own 
advantage, and express the satisfaction he has in 
his own dear self till he is very ridiculous; but 
in this case the man is made a fool by his own 
consent, and not exposed as such whether he will 
or no. I take it therefore, that, to make raillerv 
agreeable, a man must either not know he is ral« 
lied, dr think never the worse of himielf If he 
sees he is. 

Acetus is of a quite contrary jpniiis, and is 
more generally admired than Callisthenes, but 
not with justice. Acetus has no regard to the 
modesty or weakness of the person he rallies; but 
if the quality or humility gives him any superi- 
ority to the inan he would fall upon, he has no 
mercy on making the onset. He can be pleased 
to isee his best friend out of countenance, while 
the laujgh is loud in his own applause. His rail- 
lery always "puts the company into little di- 
visions and separate interests, while that of Cal- 
listhenes cements^ it, and makes- every man not 
only better pleased with himself, but also with 
all the rest in the conversation. 

To rally well, it is absolutely necessary that 
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Idndn^SB mudt run through all jw flay^ and vou 
must ever preserve the character of a friend to 
support your pretensions to be free with a man. 
Acetus oit^ht tp be banished human society^ be* 
cause he raises his mirth upon girins pain to the 
person upon whcnn he is pleasant Nothing but 
the malevolence which is too general towards 
those who excel, could make his company tole- 
rated; but they with whom he converses are sure 
to see some man sacrificed wherever he is admit* 
ted ; and all the crcidit he has for wit, is owing to the 
gratification it gives to other men's ill nature. 

Minutius has a wit that conciliates a man's love 
at the same time that it is exerted against his 
faults. He has an art in keeping the person he 
rallies in countenance^ by insinuating that he 
himself is guilty of the same imperfection. This 
he does with so much address, that he seems 
rather to bewail himself than fall upon his friend. 

It is really monstrous to see how unaccounta- 
bly it prevails among men,rtotak« the liberty of 
displeasing each other. One would think some- 
times that the contention is, who shall be most 
disagreeable. Allusions to past follies, hints 
which revive what a man has a mind to forget 
for ever, and deserved what all the rest of the 
world should, are commonly brought forth even 
in company of men of distinction. They do not 
thrust with the skill of fencers, but cut up with 
the barbarity of butchers. It is, methinks, be- 
low the character of men of humanity and good 
manners, to be capable of mirth while there is 
any one of the company in pain and disorder. 
They who have the true taste of conversation, 
enjoy themselves in a commtftiication of each 
t2 
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Other's excellenceSi and not in a triumph over 
their imperfections. Fortius would have been 
reckoned a wit, if there had never been a fool in 
the world: he wants not foils to be a beauty, but 
has that natural pleasure in obseryine perfection 
in others, that his own faults are ovmooked out 
of gratitude by all his acquaintance. 

After these several characters of men who suc- 
ceed or fail in raillery, it may not be amiss to 
reflect a little further what one takes to be the 
most arareeable kind of it; and that to me a][)pears 
when we satire is directed against vice, with an 
air of contempt of the fault, but no ilL-will to the 
cnminal. Mr. Congreve's Doris is a master- 
piece in this kind. It is the character of a woman 
utterly abandoned; but her impudence, by the 
finest piece of raillery, is made only generosity. 

Peculiar therefore is her way. 

Whether by nature taug^f^ 
I shall not undertake to 8ay» 

Or by experience bought,* 
For who p'emight obtEun'd her grace» 

She can next day disown. 
And stare upon the strange man's fieu^ 

As one ^e ne'er had known: 
So well she can the truth disguibe» 

Such artful wonder frame. 
The lover or (Ustrusts his eyes, 

Or thinks 'twas all a dreun. 
Some censure this as lewd or low, 

Who are to bounty blind; 
But to forget what we bestow, 

Bespeiub a noble mind. 
STEELE. T. 

END OF VOL. Vni. 
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